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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 


We should be glad to oblige F.R. S. 
on any other subject; but bis letter re- 
ceived in June last is too personally se- 
vere for insertion. We are certain that the 
worthy Author alluded to would be happy 
to correct any ivadvertencies he may have 
fallen into, were they pointed out to him 
in a private communication. 

We are sorry we cannot oblige H. by 
abridging the Histories of the Two Towns 
he mentions ; but beg to refer him io the 
Works themselves. 

M. W. 1. is referred to vol, LIX. p. 
1063, for an account of a curious picture 
at Epping Place. See also vol. LXXXII. 
i. pp. 30. 437. 

An Orp Corresponpent, not having 
seen a reply to the question by Ignotus 
(vol. LXXXIX. p. 328), ventures to con- 
jecture, that the Lambeth graduates wear 
a similar Hood appertaining to the same 
degree in that University to which the 
Archbishop who conferred it belongs. 

G. W. observes, “ that Anthony Foster, 
of Cumvor House, Berks, temp. Q. Eliz. 
was suspected, together with Sir Richard 
Verney, of being privy to the murder 
(real or supposed) of Lady Robert Dud- 
ley, wife of Robert, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester; and wishes to be informed of 
what branch of the Fosters, or Forresters, 
he was descended, and whether there are 
any descendants from him. The family 
of Hungerford he remarks, (in the male 
line), appear to be nearly extinct in Eng- 
land, but in the county of Cork, in le- 
land, a branch of the family have been 
settled, and still exist among the gentry 
of moderate fortune. Is it known at what 
period the Hungerfords of the County of 
Cork emigrated from England ?” 

T. C. having occasion lately to refer to 
the Registry of Burials at Cobham, found 
the following entry. ‘ 1656. The Right 
Worshipful Sir Humphrey Lynde, kut. 
was buried y¢ 14th of June. He was fa- 
mous for his writing in defence of the Pro- 
testant Religion. His book, called Via 
Tuta, was so well approved, that it was 
translated into Latin, Dutch, and French, 
and often reprinted in English. He also 
wrote a book called the By- Way, shewing 
the errors of the pretended Catholic Church 
of Rome. His Funeral Sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Daniel Featley, 
upon these words, ‘ Let my last end 
be like unto his.’ Numb. xxiii. v. 10.” 
T.C. will esteem it a favour, if any 
Correspondent could state of what family 
Sir Humphrey Lynde was, how he ob- 
tained his Title, and whether his Books 
are now extant. 

De Tarrtewatt states, that in 1777 
Messrs. Nicholson and Burn published a 


History of the Counties of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, and in treating of the 
pedigree of the ancient family of Philip. 
son of Calgarth (vol. I. p. 180), refer to 
several MSS. and family papers. Now at 
the time Nicholson and Burn published 
their work, the elder male line of the fa- 
mily was extinct. He should therefore 
feel greatly obliged to any reader who 
would favour him with information as 
to where those papers may be found. 
He would also be obliged by any 
other matter relative to the Philipson 
family not noticed by those Historians, 
In Howell’s State Trials (vol. XIV. p 
114), is given the trial of a Christopher 
Philipson, in Edinburgh, for drinking the 
health of King James; but to what family 
of Philipson he belonged, is uncertain. 

Juvents enquires for some information 
respecting one of the Crusaders, '** the 
noble Walter, of the town of Limoges, 
who was accompanied by his Lion, which 
he had saved from the fangs of a serpent, 
and which never deserted his deliverer,” 

G. H. W. says, “the editors of some 
of the Peerages derive the family of 
Stewart of Ballylawn, co. Donegal, (from 
whom are descended the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, in the Peerage of Ireland, and 
the Lord Stewart in the Peerage of Eng- 
land,) from Sir Thomas Stewart, of Minto, 
second son of Sir William Stewart, of 
Garlies, ancestor of the house of Gallo- 
way. I have reason to believe the edi- 
tors are in error as to this descent. The 
first possession in Ireland evjoyed by 
the Stewarts of Ballylawn, was a grant 
from James I, to Alexander M Avwley, 
alias Stewart, as will appear from the 
following extract from Tynnar’s Suivey 
of Donegal, viz. ‘ Alexander M‘Awley, 
alias Stewart, had a 1000 acres, -called 
Ballyneagh, in the precincts of Porilough, 
of which he was patentee under King 
James I.’ It would thus appear doubt- 
ful whether the original name of the fa- 
mily was not M‘Awley. John Stewart, 
son or grandson of Alexander M‘Awley, 
alias Stewart, had a grant from Charles I. 
erecting his lands into the Manor of 
Stewart’s Court; be built thereon the 
Castle of Ballylawn, or Ballylane’.” 

G. M. remarks, ‘* perhaps some of your 
readers can inform me, whether Sir T. Law- 
rence, who is engaged in taking portraits 
of all the Sovereigns of Europe for the 
Prince Regent, and who, it has been stated, 
was bern in Tenbury, was actually born 
there ; and if so, whether in that part of it 
which is in Shropshire or not.” 

Errata in p. 2. a.—In the article on the 
Bassett family, for Daire, read Davie, It 
occurs thrice, 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 1. 

§ fig famous John Leusden (Dis- 

sert. 28. De Nummis et Pondere 
in Sacr& Scriptura usitatis) mentions 
three sorts of Sicles which were for- 
merly coined by the Jews. He de- 
scribes them as follow : 

* Primus Siclus est Communis sive 
Hierosolymitanus, ab una parte ha- 
bens Ollam incensionis, cum vocibus 
brow bpw, Siclus Israelis: ab altera 
Vero parie virgaim Abaronis, cum cir- 
cumscriptis vocibus Mwipn odwrr, 
Hierosolyma Sancta. 

** Secundus Siclus est Judzo-Chris- 
tianus, ab una parle signatus facie 
Salvatoris nostri, cum literis Ww" Jesu 5 
quod Judi commupiter ita pro pw 
scribere sulent; ab altera vero parte 
continet has voces x3 9D Mwn, 
Messias rex venit cum pace, pyowa 
‘n YwWy DIND DN), ef lux de homine 
facta est vita *. 

“ Tertius Siclus est Proprius, con- 
tinens, ab una parte, arcem cum voci- 
bus wipn vy bwin, Jerusulem urbs 
sanctitatis ; ab altera vero parte has 
voces q5nn moby 13221 70m 17, Da- 
vid rex, et filius efus Salomo rex.” 

Yours, &c. J. 
a — 

Mr. UrnBan, Aug. 20. 

» last Number and Supple- 

ment have just reached my 
hands; and I should not do justice to 
my own feelings, were I not imme- 
diately to offer my grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the truly obliging and 
accomplished scholar, who, in page 
617 of the latter, bas been so kind as 
to lend me a helping-hand out of the 
difficulties by which | felt myself sur- 
rounded in a tangled passage of the 
‘Tye wapeyyiiwera of Plutarch. 





* This medal appears to be the same 
as the one lately found near Cork. See 
Part I. p, 389. 


There cannot bea doubt that the sug- 
gestion relative to that pomege, whic 
the perspicuity of J. W. has struck 
out, is entirely accurate ; and nothing 
can be more apposite and felicitous 
than his illustration of it from the 
Nat. Hist. of Pliny.—Since I addressed 
my former letter to you, Mr. Urban, 
the opportunity has been afforded me 
of consulting the rich and well-stored 
Library of a learned friend, with a 
view of elucidating these words of 
Plutarch; and upoo turning to Wyt- 
tenbach’s edition of the Meralia, I 
was gratified to find the following 
note from the pen of that admirable 
scholar, corroborative of the inter- 
pretatiow given us by your ingenious 
Correspondent: “ Dulcis medulla ea- 
rum (i.e. palmarum) in cacumine : 
quod cerebrum appellant.” Plinius, 
H.N. 18. 9. Ubi Guillandinus hune 
Piutarchi locum commemorat.—See 
Plut. Wyttenbach, tom. 6. pag. 416, 
quarto.—It may be gratifying to so 
learned and accurate a man as J. W. 
manifestly is, to be informed that the 
blunder committe’ by Xylander in 
translating the wo:ds of Plutarch un- 
der discussion —‘“ the brain of the 
pheeniz,” bas not escaped the animad- 
version of Muretus. This able and 
most industrious scholar, in the 12th 
chapter of the 13th Book of his Lect. 
Var. neatly rebukes the oscitancy of 
Plutarch’s editor, and then very pro- 
perly makes this plain, explanatory 
addition :—‘‘ Goin enim Graecé palma 
est, cujus arboris nop tantum fructus 
esui sunt, sed etiam medulla, quam et 
Greeci iyxiPadroy, et Latini cerebrum 
vocant. De ill loquitur Plutarchus, 
non de Pheenicis commentici@ avis 
- Quod autem hic 
ait Plutarchus 4 Xenophonte videlicet 
sumpsit apud quem id relatum est in 
libro secundo Anabaseos.” See Gru- 
ter's Thesaurus Criticus, tom. 2. p. 
1110,— 





100 Plutarch elucidated —“ Junius with his Vizor up.” [Aug. 


1110.—The same learned and illus- 
trious expositor, in the same place, 
refers the curious reader to Pliny—to 
the second Book of Theophrastus 
wee) Qviiv, and to the 8th Book of 
Galen, De Facultatibus simplicium 
medicamentaturum, for farther state- 
ments relative to the properties and 
peculiarities of palm-trees. Muretus 
might have annexed to these refer- 
ences a passage in the 15th Book of 
Strabo; and in that most agreeable 
miscellany, the ‘ Symposiacon” of 
Plutarch, many observations upon 
palm-trees will be found; and the 
reasons advanced by him, why the 
branches of this tree should have been 
adopted universally as tokens of va- 
lour, and the rewards of victory (up- 
holding his own simple conjecture, as 
he does, by Homer’s comparison of 
Nausicae to a palm-tree), are on | 
amusiog *. Your learned Correspond- 
ent J. W. informs us, that this Trea- 
tise, De tuendé bond Valetudine, has 
been translated since the days of 
Amiot, intg French, by another hand. 
I could wish that he had had the kind- 
ness to specify the name of the trans- 
lator. 1 find that Amiot has been 
severely chastised by the sagacious 
Perron, for having mistaken the word 
Going, in the passage we have been 
considering, as bearing the significa- 
tion of a pheniz, instead of a palm- 
tree. See “ Perroniana,” p. 80. 
Yours, &c. F. B. 
— 

Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 20. 
FEEL that I should act uncan- 
didly, and disobey, not without 

some pain to my feelings, the sug- 
gestions of honourable duty, were | 
not to withdraw an imputation 
thrown out against the author of 
“¢ Junius with his Vizor up!” at the 
commencement of my last Ictter, p. 
419. In that place I conveyed a sus- 
picion that the unknown author of 
this celebrated pamphlet had mis- 
takenly accused Mrs. Hannah More 
of having reprobated, with undue se- 
verity, in one of her works, the ha- 
bits of Professor Porson’s life; and [ 
added, with too much_heedlessness 
and precipitation, that, although | 
was possessed of all the writings of 
that incomparable woman, I had 
sought in vain for any passage in 
them, passing an animadversion upon 
this eminent scholar. But I was mis- 





* Vid. Plut. Op. a Reiske, tom. 8, p. 884. 


taken; for, at the close of the 7th 
Chapter of her * Christian Morals,” 
a few sentences occur, strongly in- 
culpating theconduct pursued through 
life, and at the hour of death, both 
by Professor Porson and Horne 
Tooke; and this, unquestionably, 
must be the passage alluded to by the 
very erudite and most facetious au- 
thor of “ Junius with his Vizor up!” 
in his note at page 38—a note, that 
cannot be too highly commended for 
its bold and clear tone of morality, 
and the indignant eloquence which it 
breathes against that most ruinous 
of all infatuations—the infatuation, [ 
mean, of gilding the vices of the emi- 
nent, aud of canonizing a libertine for 
the sake of his genius! F.B 
— 
Oricinat Letrers To THE 
Rev. W. Green. 
(Continued from page 4.) 


: Grosvenor-streel, 
“ Dear Sir, March 9, 1156. 

- I’ gives me no little satisfaction 

to find, that my Dissertations 
are approved by so great a master of 
Oriental learning as Mr. Green. | 
must confess, | have never much stu- 
died the Hebrew metre. 1 always 
thought it not sufficiently cleared aud 
settled for any one to build any thing 
certain upon it. If Noah’s prophecy 
was delivered in metre, as 1 had guod 
reason to believe it was, it was ob- 
vious to observe that the verse Cursed 
be Canaan, was much shorter thau 
the rest, and could not be better sup- 
plied than with the words, Cursed be 
Ham the father of Canaan. But you, 
Sir, have in a manner convinced me 
of the necessity of my emendation, 
and have given me a much better 
opinion of its use and importance, 
than I had entertained before. And 
for your emendation, I may say truly, 
that I was never better he with 
any in all my life. It is equally in- 
genious and just, and pleases and sa- 
tisfies the mind at once. It appears 
at the same time so natural, that 
every one almost will wonder that he 
did not make the same observation. 
I used to think that the context was 
much embarrassed with the repeti- 
tion of—And Canaan shall be their 
servant. But by the omission of this 
line, and the transposition of ano- 
ther, you have rendered the whole 
plain and easy, have cleared it of 
every difficulty, and have added new 
lustre and beauty to the pa, 
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If you give me leave, I will take no- 
tice of your emendation in the se- 
cond edition of my book. For there 
must be a second edition, if not be- 
fore, yet by the time that the other 
volume will be published. But the 
other volume will be delayed longer 
than I intended, the Bp. of London 
having appointed me the Boyle’s lec- 
turer for three years, to preach my 
dissertations, if I pleased, before I 
print them; so that they will not be 
published till towards the close of 
the year 1758. 1 return you many 
thanks for the favour of your Let- 
ter, and for the instruction that I 
have received from it; and am, with 
great regard, Sir, 
“ Your obliged humble servant, 
Tuos. Newron *.” 





Grosvenor-street, 
Apr. 20, 1756. 


“Your obliging Letter came to 
my hands this morning, so that! take 
the first opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing the favor. The speech of La- 
mech is indeed very obscure, and I 
teae will always remain so, the his- 
torian having only preserved that an- 
cient fragment, without assigning the 
occasion of it. I think you have 
done more towards clearing and fix- 
ing the meaning, than any commen- 
lator | have seen; and as you have 
begun to publish some of the poetical 
parts of Scripture with a new Eng- 
lish translation, and commentary and 
notes, | hope you will proceed and 
complete the rest in the same mas- 
terly manner; for I know nothing 
that will be more for your honour or 
the public good. | had some thoughts 
of visiting Cambridge this week, Dr. 
Youge having made me the offer of 
carrying me down in his coach, and 
brioging me back again, I should 
not have visiled Cambridge without 
paying my respects to you at Clare 
Hall; but the weather proving so 
very bad, I have laid aside my design 
for the present. 1 may possibly make 
use of another opportunity, before 
the Commencement ; and then I shall 
be glad to see the two sermons you 
mention; or if you come to town 
upod any occasion, you would oblige 
me in bringing them with you. You 
will likewise do me a very great favor, 


* Dear Sir, 





* Dr. Thomas Newton, afterwards Bp. 
of Bristol ; he died 1782. 





Letters from Bp. Newton and Abp. Newcome. 





101 


in communicating at your leisure, 
any farther remarks upon my book, 
and I promise myself they will be 
such as will assist me in correcting 
and improving the second edition. I 
am fully convinced of your learning 
and judgment, and have no reason 
to doubt of your candor and friend- 
ship to, Dear Sir, 
“ Your very obliged and 
obedient servant, 
Tuos. Newron.” 





* Dear Sir, Dublin, Jan. 25, 1788. 

“Your very obliging favour of 
Dec. 12, did not reach me here till 
three days ago. 

*« | am persuaded that my Transla- 
tion of Ezekiel would have been 
much improved by your revisal of it. 
But, as | had only one transcript, | 
thought that it was a great hazard to 
send it so far; and as this copy was 
necessary for writing the notes and 
preface, which were not finished and 
revised till last November, a great 
delay would have been created, and 
the work could not have been pub- 
lished next spring. I now hope that 
it will reach London in April; as my 
presence here expedites it; and as it 
is already advanced beyond the pas- 
sage in c. xxvi. 10, with a translation 
of which you have favoured me. [ 
am certain that I shall receive satis- 
faction from your other criticisms, 
when | have an a of exa- 
mining them with proper helps. 

“I have read Dr. Geddes’s prospec- 
ius and appendix; and two pamphlets 
lately published by him. 1 have also 
had the honour of two letters from 
him; in one of which he requested 
my opinion respecting the use of the 
word Jehovah, and rendering the 
Scriptures as literally as the English 
language admits, without deviating 
into paraphrase. He is a man of 
great candour, as well as of great 
biblical erudition. But his writings 
abound with strange -words, and 
grammatical inaccuracies: nor can I 
conceive that a man has a good ear 
for the harmonious turn of a sentence, 
who translates, ‘* Let there be light, 
and light there was.” However, such 
abilities, learning, and industry, must 
strike out something valuable. Dr. 
Law, Bishop of Killala, lately told 
me that he had left with Dr. Geddes 
the late Bishop‘of Carlisle’s inter- 
leaved Bible, full of notes and cor- 
recliuns, of our version. 

“ | have 





“I have turned over Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s posthumous work; but have 
not yet had time to give it a critical 
reading. It seemed to me that he made 
wild work of some passages in Hosea. 

* Dr. Woide lately informed me by 
letter that the publication of the Sy- 
riac MS. in the Ambrosian Library 
was actually undertaken ; but I for- 
get by whom. 

“1 thank you for the curious and 
imporant fact of Sir William Jones’s 
correspondence with some Jews in 
China, on the subject of Hebrew MSS. 

“A Fellow of this University, Mr. 
Barrett, is employed in tracing the 
faint and almost vanished characters 
of a Greek MS. of St. Matthew, as 
old as the famous Codex Alexandri- 
bus. Over this, a MS. of the Gos- 
pel, of a much later date, is super- 
scribed. Mr. Barrett thinks that he 
shall recover about 300 verses. The 
character, and some of the variations, 
are striking. 

“I wish that your very worthy 
and learned Bishop * would encourage 
some good scholar to undertake a 
Comment on Daniel. Archbishop 
Secker has bequeathed to the Lam- 

beth Library a Comment on this Pro- 
phet, in three volumes, folio. Who- 
ever engages in such a work, should 
be conveniently situated for access to 
so valuable a treasure. 

**] beg leave to present my best 
respects to Mrs. Green ; and am, with 
much regard, Rev. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, 
and very 
faithful servant, 
W. Warerrorpt. 

* My London bookseller is J. John- 
son, St. Paul’s Churchyard. If you 
will be so good as to send your direc- 
tion to him, I will order him to trans- 
mit my book to you as early as pos- 
sible.” 

Ea 
Puradise-buildings, 
Lambeth, Aug. 18. 

N your Number for July, p. 62, under 

the title of “ Arts and Sciences,” 
you inform your Readers that the 
Mausoleums of the three last branches 
of the illustrious and unfortunate 
House of Stuart, that is, of the Pre- 
tender (James I11.) and his sons Prince 
Charles Edward, and Cardinal York, 


Mr. Urnzan, 





* Bp. Bagot. 
t+ Abp. Newcome, see p. 4. 





102 Letter from Abp. Newcome.—Statue of James II. 
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have been opened in the Vatican at 
Rome to the view of the publick; to 
which you add, “ all the curious ad- 
mire these master-pieces of the cele. 
brated sculptor Canova, which con- 
tain an expression, and evince a taste, 
that are worthy of the age of Pericles, 
and do honour to the munificence of 
the Prince Regent.” 

From this statement it appears, that 
the Prince Regent has been at the ex- 
pence of these Monuments ; and if so, 
it does him honour, and shews great 
magnanimity, as well as generosity on 
his part, in thus noticing that unfor- 
tunate family; and 1 hope his munifi- 
cence will be further extended, in 
rescuing from neglect and oblivion, 
the fine memorial erected in honour 
of the head of that family, 1 mean 
the bronze statue of James II. which 
stands in the Court-yard behiod the 
Banqueting House at White-hall; 
where it has remained, buried in dirt 
and obscurity, ever since the Revo- 
Jution in 1688, and is frequently seen 
enveloped in filth and rubbish, neg- 
lected and unnoticed by (I believe) 
most of the inhabitants of this great 
Metropolis, many of whom never 
knew, or heard, that such a fine pro- 
duction of art, is to be seen within a 
few paces of their habitations. 

The figure is excellent; it repre- 
sents the Monarch clad in a Greek 
cuirass, or suit of armour, his head 
with the usual laurel wreath, the mi- 
litary chlamys, or mantle, and sandals, 
ina fine taste; the attitude is easy aud 
spirited, and the expression in the 
countenance very strongly pourtrays 
in a manver the very thoughts and 
soul of the gloomy and ill-fated Prince 
it represents.—It is not clearly ascer- 
tained at whose expence this statue 
was erected, nor has the name of the 
sculptor been handed down to us with 
any degree of certainty; some altri- 
bute it to Grinlin Gibbons, and others 
to Herbert Le Soeur, but of the two, 
1 rather think this work, and the fine 
brass statues on the mausoleums of 
Louis Stuart, Duke of Richmond, and 
George Villers, Duke of Buckingham, 
in Henry the Vilth’s Chapel, are of 

the band of the latter artist; it is true 
Gibbons was a very capital artist in 
his way, but his best performances 
were mostly in wood, of which, we 
have some fine specimens remaining 
at Windsor Castle, Chatsworth House, 
in Derbyshire, Burghley House, near 
Stamford, 
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Stamford, and a few other places, par- 
ticularly in the Choir of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, where the carved work 
and ornaments over the stalls, and on 
the organ case, forcibly display the 
great merit of the artist. 

The Statue above described ought 
to be removed to a site more worthy 
of it, where it may be better seen, and 
its merits as an excellent specimen of 
art duly appreciated. I know of no 
situation more suitable for it than 
the end of Whitehall, and to be 
placed in the front of the House be- 
tween Parliament and King Streets, 
facing Charing Cross; it will be out 
of the way of carriages there ; and, to 
make it more conspicuous, should be 
erected on a loftier basement and pe- 
destal than it has at present, bearing 
the original inscription: ‘ Jacobus 
Secundus, Dei Gratia, Anglie, Scotia, 
Francie, et Hibernie Rex, Fidei De- 
fensor, Anno 1686,” now nearly obli- 
terated. It should be surrounded with 
a bold iron railing, with gas lamps at 
the angles, which, when lighted at 
night, would have a good effect, and 
be of great use in that dark and wide 
crossing from the Government Offices 
on the side of Downing street to the 
opposite end of Parliament-street, 
which in general is not only very 
dirty, but even dangerous to passen- 
gers. 

You will probably be able, in some 
of your future numbers, to favour 
your readers with a description of 
the Monuments erected in the Vati- 
can Church at the expense of the 
Prince Regent, in honour of, or to 
perpetuate the memory of the per- 
sonages above-mentioned ; correct co- 

ies of the inscriptions thereon would 

desirable, that we may learn from 
thence what stile, or title, is given to 
each of them. The Old Pretender 
styled himself ** Jacobus III. Mag. 
Brit. Rex ;” and, when spoken of at 
Rome, was mostly called “Il Re.” 
His two sons frequently assumed the 
title of King, Henry the youngest (the 
late Cardinal) in particular, had me- 
dals struck at Rome, one of which I 
have seen, bearing the following in- 
scription round his head in profile, 
“ Henricus 1X. Dei gratia Mag. Brit. 
Rex ;” and on the reverse the arms of 
England, as borne by James I.; but 
in bis letters he generally subscribed 
himself “ Heory Cardinal.” { am not 
quite certain whether he was not at 
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the time of his death Dean of the 
College of Cardinals: if not, he was 
at least Sub-dean; at which time his 
titles ran thus, “ Serinissimo, Emi- 
nentissimo é Reverendissimo Principe 
Il Sig. Cardinale Enrico, Benedetto, 
Maria Clemento, Duca di York, Ves- 
covo di Frascati,Commendatoriodella 
Chiesa titolari di S. S. Lorenzo in Da- 
maso, Vice Cancelliere della S. R. C. 
e Sommista, e Arcipreta di S. Pietro 
in Vaticano, sotto Decano dell Sagro 
Collegio.” 1 believe, with his other 
Ecclesiastical preferments, he held an 
Abbey somewhere in French Flanders 
in commendam, to which he was pre- 
sented when very young by Louis XV. 
Yours, &c. J. Lowe. 
a 
EmPLoyMENT OF THE Poor. 
July 25. 
HE Provisional Committee for 
Encouragement of Industry and 
Reduction of Poors’ Rates, reflecting 
on the growing dissatisfaction, and 
want of employment in various parts, 
is induced to accelerate the publica- 
tion of the following, which is with 
confidence recommended as a most 
important means of relief. Under such 
circumstances, the Cultivation of Land 
may be realized as an universal as 
well as a permanent resource; and 
this might be immediately commenced 
—the Act intituled, “An Actto amend 
the Laws for the Relief of the Poor,” 
and passed in the late Session, em- 
powering each Parish to obtain Land 
for the purpose of Employment and 
for Letting. It may be remarked, 
that the low wages which would be 
cheerfully accepted, would be reim- 
bursed by the products obtained, while 
the management of the spade is uni- 
versally available. The above Act 
(limiting the Land to be taken by 
each Parish to 20 acres) confers, as 
before noticed, a most judicious dis- 
crelionary power, by which Land may 
be let in small portions at a fair rent, 
for the profitable occupation of them- 
selves and families during leisure 
hours, and which cannot fail of pro- 
ducing the most essential effect, by 
the stimulus thus afforded to the in- 
dustrious Poor to recover an inde- 
pendent state. Overseers, Guardians 
of the Poor, and Parishes, are there- 
fore earnestly and respectfully invited 
to apply themselves to the above ob- 
ject; Noblemen, Magistrates, and Oc- 
cupiers of Land, and the Community 
generally, 
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generally, doubtless being found to 
co-operate, whereby to arrest the 
overwhelming tide of pauperism and 
disquietude, and restore to our Coun- 
try its welfare, security and prospe- 
rity. The following is extracted from 
an account given by Mr. B. Overseer 
at Birmingham: * That he was an 
Overseer of the Poor in the years 
1817 and 1818; that there were 800 
adult poor in the Work-house, for 
whom there was no employment ; 
that about thirty acres of land be- 
longed to the Town; that these were 
let to different tenants; but that four 
acres were obtained, on which they 
planted Cabbages and Potatves, and 
obtained a sufficient supply for 600 
persons in the House from July to 
September. In March 1818, he took 
seven and a half acres more, and cul- 
tivated two acres in flax. The soil 
was hard and sterile, but being dug 
by the spade, and the turf buried 
without manure, it has a very pro- 
mising appearance.” Mr. B. accedes 
to the established sentiment, that the 
Culture of Land by hand labour is 
the only suitable employment for the 
Parochial Poor. Signed on behalf 
of the Provisional Committee, 
Bensamin Wits, Hon. Sec. 
a 

Mr. Unzan, Aug. 18. 
[" is hoped that those Owners and 
Occupiers of Land, and Parishes, 
who, from a conviction of the utility 
of the plan, are now in so many parts 
engaged in furnishing labouring Poor 
with small portions of Land, will, by 
their example, be the means hourly of 
exciting others to the adoption of this 
very important mode of ameliorating 
the condition of the Poor, and re- 
ducing the Poor-rates. What is ef- 
fecting in Kent by Lords Abergavenny 
and Le Despencer, as well as by Pa- 
rishes in that Country, merits uni- 
versal notice. There can scarcely 
exist a doubt, but that the Govern- 
ment will, ere long, co-operate in 
granting Land at no great distance 
from London, on which a number of 
Metropolitan Poor may be employed. 
Yours, &c. Lb. Wits. 

a 

Mr. Urnpan, Kent, Aug. 20. 
AVING observed in your last 
Supplement, page 604, that 
one of your Correspondents states 
that one Turpin, a notorious high- 
wayman, was at last executed for 


shooting a game-cock, giving for 
his authority the Anti-jacobin Re. 
view, I take the liberty to inform 
you, that it is a metaphorical saying, 
and that no Law exists in England, 
awarding death to such a crime, but 
that he, travelling in disguise (as 
was his custom), went shooting with 
some other people, avd having shot 
nothing, he discharged his fowling- 
piece at a cock belonging to the 
landlord of the iun, where he resided. 
A person who was near gently re. 
buked him for it, and he replied, that 
if he would stop till he could re-load 
his fowling-picce, he would shoot 
him also. In consequence of which 
he was takeu up for a misdemeanour, 
and writing a letter to his brother, 
then in Suffolk, it was refused by 
him to pay the postage, when a per- 
son by chance knew the writing to 
be Turpin’s ; the letter was accord- 
ingly opened, and it was discovered 
that the person in custody was Tur- 
pin; which circumstance being known, 
witnesses came against him, aod he 
was condemned for various robberies, 
and stealing two horses, and suffered 
the punishment inflicted by the law 
at York. From which circumstances 
it is evident, that the crime for which 


Turpin suffered death was not shoot- 
ing a Game-cock, but that that action 
brought on his discovery. 

By inserting these few particulars, 
you will greatly oblige your constant 


Reader, W.E.F. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. \4. 
HE learned Traveller, Dr. Clarke, 
has committed a mistake in 
quoting Mr. Coxe’s Travels as au- 
thority for Tycho Brahe’s being born 
in the island of Huen. 

Mr. Coxe on the contrary asserts, 
that he was born at Knudstorp, near 
Helsingfors, in Scania. As 1 have 
never seen this place noticed in any 
Gazetteer, perhaps some of your 
readers may be able to inform me 
whether Dr. Clarke should not ra- 
ther have corrected Mr. Coxe; or 
should this inquiry fall under the 
eye of the learned Doctor, as he pos- 
sesses Hermelin’s splendid maps of 
Sweden, he can, with little trouble, 
inform me the exact situation of 
Knudstorp, i.e. whether it be near 
Helsingfors, or in the island of 
Huen. 


Yours, &c. Scania. 


Mr. 








Gent. Mag. Augt1919, PlLLp15. 
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Mr. Urpan, June 3. 
HE Tunnel formed for the Re- 
B gent’s Canal, under the hill at 
Pentonville, in the parish of Isling- 
ton, having excited a considerable 


degree of public curiosity, I request - 


you to insert in your asefal Miscellan 


a View of its Mouth, surmounted with. 


a Prospect of the celebrated Tea- 
house, called White Conduit House, 
with the shattered remains of the old 
Conduit, to which it owes its name 
(seen.in the centre of the View), The 
distant objects on the left, are Isling- 
ton Church and Workhouse. (Sce 
Plate I.) wm: 

A Sketch of the Conduit in its per- 
fect state, with a short account, is 
given in your vol. LXXI. p. 1161; 
and another view of it is to be fouad 
in Mr. Nelson’s “ History of Isling- 
ton;” in which well-compiled pub- 
lication is a good account of White 
Conduit Tea-heuse. This house and 
gardens were celebrated half a cen- 
tury ago, as a place of great resort, 
not onty for the lower orders of the 
community (as at the present period), 
but for decent tradesmen and their 
families, on a Sunday afternoon, to 
drink tea, &c. 

The humours of the place in iis 
happiest times may be learnt from a 
Poem published in your Magazine for 
May 1760, (vol. XXX. p. 242.) 

Some years ago, this house and 
premises were kept by Mr. Christo- 
»her Bartholomew, who was reduced 
ol a slate of affluence and respecta- 


bility to wretchedness and want by 
gambling in the State Lotteries. His 
melancholy fate is held out as a wara- 
ing to others, in your Obituary for 
March 1809, vol. LX XIX. p. 284. 


Tunnel formed for the Regent's Canal. 
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The Regent’s Canal is to connect the 
Grand Junction Canal with the Thames, 
Thisimportant work had been for some 
time. su ded, but on the 12th of 
August 1817 (the Prince Regent's 
Birth-day) the proceedings were re- 
commenced, in consequence of a re- 
solution of the Commissioners for the 
issue of Exchequer Bills, to advance 
the Canal Company, vn Ivan, 200,000/, 
in addition to 100,000/. raised by the 
proprictors amongst themselves. 

After passing through the Regent's 
Park, and there forming supplies for 
the ornamental lakes of water in the 
Park, it runs nearly in a straight di- 
rection across the Hampstead and 
Kentish-town roads to the tunnel, as 
shewn in the view. From the Eas- 
tern end of the tunnel the line passes 
along pasturage-fields to the inn call- 
ed the Rosemary-branch; a little to 
the Westward of which, a branch will 
be taken off, and carried across the 
City-road (over which will be erected 
a handsome bridge); and the Canal 
then proceeds across the Kingsland and 
Agastone-roads to the Cambridge- 
heath-roads; and then to Mile-end- 
road, across the Commercial-road; and 
finally terminates in the North bank of 
the Thames at Limehouse, being al- 
together a distance of 8} miles. 

The estimated revenue of the Ca- 
nal, when completed, is 60,0002. per 
annum, and the expence of mainte- 
nance and management (exclusive of 
prime cost) is estimated at 10,000/. 
per annum; leaving the annual sum 
of 50,000/. for interest and dividends. 
The whole line is now so nearly com- 
plete, that it is expected to be opeocd 
in a few months. 

Yours, &e. T. 5. 


—— 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


AppiTions To DERBYSHIRE. (Continued from p, 15.) 


EMINENT NATIVES. - 
Abney, Sir Thomas, Lord Mayor, one of the founders of Bank of England, Willes- 


ley, 1639. 


Ashe, John, dissenting divine, biographer of Bagshaw’s ‘‘ Apostle of the Peak,” 


Metcalf. 


Ashton, Charles, master of Jesus College, Cambridge, scholar, Bradway, 1665. 
Bancroft, Thomas, satiric and epigrammatic poet, Swarkston, ; ; 
Billingsley, John, presbyterian divine, author on Popery and Schism, Chesterfield. 
Blount, Sir Walter, standard bearer to Henry IV, Barton Blount (slain at Shrews- 


bury, 1403). 
Gent. Maa. August, 1819. 


Q 


Blount, 
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= Walter, Lord Mountjoy, K. G. High Treasurer to Edward 1V. Barton 
jount. 
Blythe, Geoffry, Bp. of Lichfield and Coventry, Norton (died 1534.) 
John, Bishop of Salisbury, Norton (died 1500.) 
Bothe, Jobn, Bp. of Exeter, Sawley. 
Lawrence, Abp. of York, Sawley. 
Bourne, Samuel, dissenting divine and author, Derby 1647. 
Butler, William, physician, 1726. 
CavenpisH, WittiaM, Duke of Newcastle, loyal hero, author on horsemanship, 
Bolsover, 1593. 
Cockaine, Sir John, Chief Baron to Henry IV. Ashborne. 
Sir Thomas, author on Hunting, Ashborne (died 1592.) 
Croshawe, Richard, benefactor, Derby (died 1625.) 
Dethick, Sir Gilbert, Garter King at Arms to Edward VI. Derby. 
- Sir William, Garter King at Arms to Elizabeth, Derby. 
Fitzherbert, Sir William, first bart. author on Revenue laws, Tissington. 
Gell, Anthony, founder of school and almshouse, Wirksworth (died 1583.) 
—— Sir John, Parliamentarian General, Wirksworth (died 1671.) 
Harrison, Ralph, dissenter, author of “ Sacred Harmony,” Chinley (died 1810.) 
Horne, William Andrew, murderer, hanged 1759, Butterley, 1685. 
Johnson, Christopher, physician, Kiddersley (flor. 16 cent.) 
Johnson, Michael, bookseller, father of Dr. Samuel Johnson, Crebley, 1656. 
Kniveton, Saintloc, antiquary. 
Mundy, Francis Noel Clarke, poet of ** Needwood forest,” Markeaton. 
Newton, William, carpenter, poet, Wardlow, 1755. 
Oldfield, Joshua, presbyterian divine, and author, Carsington, 1656. 
Outram, William, divine and scholar, author on sacrifices, 1625. 
Port, Sir John, founder of Repton school, Etwall. 
Robinson, Benjamin, presbyterian divine, author on the Trinity, Derby, 1666. 
Rodes, Francis, judge, Stavely, Woodthorpe (flor. 1585.) 
Shirley, Sir Hugh, warrior, Shirley (slain at Shrewsbury.) 
———- Sir Ralph, warrior at Agincourt, Shirley. 
Taylor, Martha, fasting damsel, Over Haddon (died 1684.) 
Vernon, Sir George, hospitable and munificent ** King of the Peak,” Haddon (died 
1565.) 
Vernon, Sir Henry, Governor to Prince Arthur, Haddon (flor. temp. H. VII.) 
- Sir Richard, Speaker to Parliament at Leicester in 1425, Haddon. 
Sir Richard, the last person who held the high office of Constable of Eng- 
land for life, Haddon. K: 
Watson, Henry, first manufacturer of ornaments of fluor spar, Bakewell, 1714. 
Wilmot, Sir Edward, physician to George II. and III. first bart. Chaddesden, 
1693. 
Sir John Eardley, Chief Justice of Common Pleas, Ormaston (died 1792.) 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


At Allen-hill, in Matlock parish, died Mr. Adam Wolley, 1657, aged 99; 

and his wife Grace, 1669, aged 110. They lived together in marriage 16 
ears. 

. In Ashborne Church, besides the beautiful monument, by Banks, for Pe- 

nelope, daughter of Sir Brooke Boothby 1791, are many memorials of the 

antient family of Cockayne, and the tomb of dean Langton, who was killed by 

his horse falling over a precipice at Dovedale, 1761. In this town resided 

and died in 11788, Dr. John Taylor, the friend of Dr. Johnson. 

In Ashford Chapel is a tablet to the memory of Henry Watson, who first 
formed into ornaments the fluor spar of this county, and died 1786. 

In Bakewell Church is a curious antient monument of Sir Godfrey Fol- 
jambe 1376, and Avena his wife 1383, with several memorials of the Ver- 
nons and Manners, and the tomb of Sir Thomas Windesley, mortally wounded 
at the battle of Shrewsbury, fighting for Henry 1V. 

Belper Unitarian Meeting- house is under the ministry of D. P. Davies, one 
of the Historians of this County. 

At Bolsover in 1633, Charles I. and his Queen, on their way to Scotland, 
were splendidly entertained by the brave and loyal William Cavendish, Earl 
(aftewards Marquis and Duke) of Newcastle, the expence of one dinner only 


being 40007. The poetry and speeches on the occasion were compualt *Y 
en 
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Ben Jonson.—In the Church, among several memorials of the Cavendishes 
are the monuments of Sir Charles Cavendish, who founded Bolsover castle in 
1613, 1617; Huntingdon Smithson, the architect of the castle, 1648; and the 
costly tomb of Henry 2d Duke of Newcastle, 1691. 

Breadsall was the vicarage of the nonconformist John Hierom, biblical 
critic, abridger of Poole’s Synopsis, who died at Loscoe, and was buried at 
Heanor, 1682. In the Church is the monument of Erasmus Darwin, phy- 
sician, philosopher, and poet, who resided at Breadsall priory, and died there 
in 1802. 

At Bretby in 1689 on Twelfth-day was performed before Philip first Earl 
ef Chesterfield and his second Countess, a Masque, written for the occasion 
by Sir Aston Cockayne. 

Carsington was the rectory of the nonconformist John Oldfield, author on 
the Righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees; and of Ellis Farneworth, 
translator of Davila and Machiavel. 

In Chaddesden Chapel is a cenotaph for its native Sir Edward Wilmot, 
physician to George II. and George III. 

Chatsworth South-front, 190 feet long, was begun April 12, 1687 ; William 
Talman, architect. Of this and the West front, 172 feet long, there are 
many engravings with plans in Campbell's * Vitruvius Britannicus.” The 
Library, which contains a very valuable collection of books, is 92 feet ; the 
Picture gallery nearly 100 feet long. The old gardens laid out by George 
London, were began in 1688. The water-works constructed by Monsieur 
Guillet, a Frenchman, in 1690, exhibit an almost unique specimen of what 
once was considered a necessary appendage to every noble mansion. The 
great fountain throws the water 90 feet high. Another water-work in the 
shape of a tree composed of copper, has been much noticed. Marshall 
Tallard, who was taken prisoner at Blenheim in 1704, and remained seven 
years in this kingdom, having been nobly entertained by the.Duke of De- 
vonshire at this place, on taking his leave said, ** My Lord, when I come 
hereafter to compute the time of my captivity in Eogland, I shall leave 
out the day of my visit at Chatsworth.” 

Chesterfield was the vicarage of the nonconformist John Billingsby, wri- 
fer against the Quakers, whose son of the same name, author on Popery 
and Schism, was minister of the Presbyterian meeting in this town. Sa- 
muel Jebb, learned physician, editor of Justin, died here in 1772. 

At Compton resided and died Thomas Bedford, nonjuror, editor of Simeon 
Dunelmensis, and author of ** The Historical Catechism.” He was buried at 
Ashborre 1173. 

At Derby, in All Saints Church, excepting the first Earl, all the Earls and 
Dukes of Devonshire of the Cavendish family, with most of the junior 
branches, were interred. The most remarkable monuments are those of 
Elizabeth Countess of Shrewsbury, builder of Chatsworth, Hardwick, and 
Oldcotes, 1608; William second Earl of Devonshire, (by Marshall) 1628; 
with Christian, his Countess, patroness of learned men, and whose life was 
written by Pomfret 1675; Caroline, Countess of Bessborough, daughter of 
William Duke of Devonshire (by Rysbrach), 1760; and her husband William 
Earl of Bessborough (by Nollekens) 1763. In the vault lie the remains of the 
brave and loyal Compton Earl of Northampton, slain at Hopton Heath 
near Stafford, 1643; Colonel Charles Cavendish slain at Gainsborough in the 
same cause, 1643; and Henry Cavendish, chemist and pneumatic philoso- 
pher, 1810. In this Church are also the monuments of Richard Croshaw, 
a native, who left 4000/. for Charitable use, and died of the plague, taken 
whilst administering to the relief of the sick poor, 1625; Thomas Cham- 
her, merchant, (by Roubiliac) 1726; Dr. Michael Hutchinson, the curate who 
obtained 3249/. subscription for rebuilding the Church, 1730. Here too was 
interred Mr. John Lombe, who established the first silk mill in England, in 
this town, and died here 1722.—In St. Alkmund’s was buried in 1592, Tho. 
mas Ball, aged 110. Its first vicar was Henry Cantrell, author on the Bap- 
tism of Charles 1.—George Fox, founder of the Socety of Friends, was im- 
prisoned for nearly a year in this town, and here in 1650, according to his 
journal, they first obtained the appellation by which they are now generally 
knywo. * Justice Bennet of Derby,” says he, * was the first that pe us 

uakers 
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Quakers because I bid him tremble at the word of the Lord.”—Ferdinando 
Shaw, author of the Life of his Wife, was minister of the Presbyterian 
Meeting-house, and after the congregation became Unitarians, James Pil- 
kington, the historian of Derbyshire, was one of their ministers.—Besides the 
inhabitants noticed in the former part, there resided in this town, William 
Chappel, Bp. of Cork who died here 1649; Sir Simon Degge, editor of 
“* Erdeswick’s Staffordshire ;” Anthony Blackwall, author of * Sacred Clas- 
sics,” who was master of the grammar-school ; William Butler, M. D. au- 
thor on Puerpural Fevers; and Benjamin Parker, author on the Longitude, 
and of “ Philosophical Meditation.” 

In Edensor Church are the monuments of John Beton, confidential servant 
ta Mary Queen of Scots, 1570; and William Cavendish, first Earl of Devon- 
shire of his family, 1625. 

In Elmton Church-yard was buried its native Jedediah Buxtun, calculator, 
1772. 

In Elvaston Church is the monument of Sir John Stanhope, father of the 
first Earl of Chesterfield, 1610. 

At Eyam in 1665 the plague was introduced by some patterns of tailor’s 
cloth, and in little more than a year there were 260 burials, but owing to 
the influence and precautions of its most exeinplary rector Mr. Mompesson, 
who remained during the whole time constantly visiting and praying by the 
sick, the distemper was confined exclusively to this village. His amiable 
wife, who would not leave her husband, died of the disease in her 27th year. 
Eyam was also the rectory of Thomas Seward, editor of Beaumont and 
Fictcher, and father of the Poetess of Lichfield. 

In Fenny Bentley Church is the monument of Thomas Beresford, esq. 1473; 
he must have lived to a great age, for it appears by his epitaph that he 
had a command at the victory of Agincourt. 


« Militia excellens, strenuus dux, fortis et audax, 
Francia testatur, curia testis Agen.” 


At Finderne were buried in one grave, Jan. 14, 1747, John Woollet, aged 
92, and Sarah Woollett, aged 938, who had lived together, husband and wife, 
for 60 years. Here was also interred in 1754, Dr. Ebenezer Latham, scholar, 
who presided over a Dissenting academy in this town, and among whose pu- 
pils were Ferdinando Warner, historian of Ireland, and John Taylor, author 
of Hebrew Concordance. 

Glossop was the vicarage of the nonconformist William Bagshaw, “ the 
Apostle of the Peak,” who died at Great Hucklow in Hope parish, 1702. 
In the Church is the monument of Joseph Hogue benefactor to Glossop, and 
founder of Whitfield school (bust by Bacon) 1786. 

In Hardwick-hall, are many interesting portraits, and some needle-work, 
said to have been done by Mary Queen of Scots. 

At Hartshorn was buried its rector Stebbing Shaw, historian of Stafford- 
shire, 1803. 

Kedleston-house was built from the designs of Adam about 1765. In, the 
Entrance-hall, 67 feet by 42, are 20 Corinthian columns of veined alabas- 
ter, 25 feet high, brought from Lord Curzon’s quarries at Red-hill in Not- 
tinghamshire. The house contains a fine collection of paintings, among 
which a landscape by Cuyp, and Daniel's interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Dream by Rembrandt, are particularly admired. In the Church, among 
numerous monuments of the Curzons, is one of Sir Nathaniel Curzon, bart. 
(by Rysbrach) 1758, 

At Mapleton in 1751 died Mary How, widow, aged 112. Her death, as 
recorded in the obituary of the Gent. Mag. “ was occasioned by pulling a 
codling off a tree, the bough of which fell on her arm and broke it. About 
two years before she cut a new set of teeth, and her hair turned from grey 
to a beautiful white, and she had a very florid colour.” 

At Melbourne was a palace of the Bishops of Carlisle. 

In Morley Church, among the many monuments of the Stathams and 
Sacheverels, are those of Ralph de Statham, who built the North aisle of 
the church, and died 1380, and of his wife Goditha, who erected the steeple 
and remainder of the Church, and died 1403. 

Al 
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At Ockbrook is a considerable establishment of Moravians or “ United 
Brethrev,” which was formed in 1750. 

At Repton-school were educated Samuel Shaw, nonconformist divine, au- 
thor of “Immanuel ;” Stebbing Shaw, historian of Staffordshire; F. N.C. 
Mundy, poet of ** Needwood Forest; Jonathan Scott, translator of * Ara- 
bian Nights ;” and W.L. Lewis, translator of Statius. The learned divine 
and librarian John Lightfoot was its first usher. 

Romely-hall was the residence of Dr. Thomas Gisborne, physician to his 
Majesty and President of the College ; he died here 1806. 

At Roston, in the parish of Norbury, was born the famous fasting impos- 
tor of Tutbury, Aun Moor. 

In Sawley Church was buried Roger Bothe, father of Lawrence Abp. of 
York, and John Bp. of Exeter. 

Snelston in Norbury parish was the residence of the Rev. Thomas Langley, 
historian of Desborough Hundred in the county of Bucks, and who here 
composed his * Serious Address to the Head and Heart of every uobiassed 
Christian.” He died in 1804. 

South Winfield manor-bouse was built by Ralph Lord Cromwell, Lord 
High Treasurer to Henry VI.; it was afterwards the seat of the Karls of 
Shrewsbury, of whom George, the fourth Earl died here 1541. In the 
Church was buried Immanuei Halton, mathematician and philosopher, 1699. 

In Stavely Church, among the monuments of his ancestors, is the memo- 
rial of Joho Lord Frecheville, the last of that antient family, 1682. 

In Sudbury Church are many monuments cf the Montgomerys and Vernons; 
among the latter, George Venables, first Lord Vernon, 1780; Hon. Catha- 
rine Venables Vernon, (pvetical epitaph by William Whitehead, Poet Lau- 
ret) 1775; Hon. Martha Venables Vernon (poetical epitaph by her sister 
Elizabeth Countess of Harcourt) 1808; George Venables, late Lord Vernon 
(epitaph by his brother the Abp. of York) 1813. 

iu Tideswell Church are the monuments of Sir Sampson Meverel, war- 
rior under the Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, 1462; and of its native 
Robert Pursglove, Bp. of Hull, 1579. 


At Tissington, in Mr. Fitzherbert’s family, the Rev. Richard Graves re- 
sided 3 years, and has laid sonie of the scenes of his ‘ Spiritual Quixote,” 
in this neighbourhood. 

{n West Hallon Church is the monument of William Derbyshire, physi- 
cian and divine, 1674. 

In Whittington Church is the monument of the antiquary Dr. Samuel 
Pegge, who was its resident rector for 45 years, and died there in 1796, 


aged 91. He was a frequent and most valuable contributor to this Maga- 
zine, his earlier papers being generally signed ‘“* Paul Gemsege,” the ana- 
gram of Samuel Pegge; and the letter of T. Row, the initials of The Rec- 
tor Of Whittington. He was also vicar of Heath, and perpetual curate of 
Wingerworth, in this county. 

At Willersley are many paintings by Wright of Derby, the most celebrated 
are a portrait of Sir Richard Arkwright, who died 1792; and a View of 
Ullswater, which was purchased for 300 guineas. 

In Wirksworth Church, among the many monuments of their family, are 
the tombs of Anthony Gell, who founded the school and alms-houses, 1588 ; 
and Sir John Gell, Parliamentarian General, 1671. Byro. 

ee 
REMARKS ON THE Sicns or INNs, Sc. satirised by the representation: which 


( Continued from p. 11.) 

HE Goop Woman. Brady, in his 
**Clavis Calendaria,” says, “the 

“ign yet preserved, particularly by the 
oil shops, of the good woman, although 
originally meant as expressive of some 
female Saiut, holy or good woman, 
who had met death by the privation 
of her head, has been converted into 
a joke against the females, whose 
alleged loquacity is considered to be 


toconform to such meaning, they now 
more commonly call ‘ the silent wo- 
man’.” 

The following quotations are taken 
from the writing-desk of an old ba- 
chelor, who, though he may suffer his 
pen to transcribe such railing*, yet in 





* ‘We regret that our Correspondent 
has confined his quotations to the dark 
side of the question. Epir. 

his 
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his heart sincerely loves dear wo- 
man. 
* There ’s no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm, 
It is the woman’s part. 
Shakspeare’s ‘* Cymbeline.” 


“‘ She is a woman, and the ways unto her 
Are like the finding of a certain path 
After a deep-fall’n snuw— 
—O, my conscience, 
The world’s end and the goodness of a 
woman 
Will come together.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Woman’s 
Prize.” 
** Or I’m a very dunce or womankind 
Is a most unintelligible thing: 
1 can no sense nor no contexture find 
Nor their loose parts to method bring; 
1 know not what the learn’d may see, 
But they’re strange Hebrew things to 
me.” Cowley’s ** Mistress,” 
** He who to worth in woman overtrust- 
ing [brook ; 
Lets her will rule, restraint she will not 
And left to herself, if evil thence ensue, 
She first his weak indulgence will 
accuse.” 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost." 


“ Woman, the fountain of all human 
frailty ; [woman ? 
What mighty ills have not been done by 
Who was’t betray’d the capitol? a woman, 
Who lost Mark Antony the world? a 
woman. [war, 
Who was the cause of a long ten years 
And laid at Jast old Troy in ashes? 
woman! 
Woman to man first as a blessing 
given 
When innocence and love were in their 
prime; 
Happy a while in Paradise they lay, 
But quickly woman long’d to go astray ; 
Some foolish new adventure needs must 
prove, [her love; 
And the first devil she saw, she chang’d 
To his temptations, lewdly she inclin’d 
Her soul, and for an apple damn’d man- 
kind. Otway’s “ Orphan.”’ 
*¢ For ’tis in vain to think to guess, 
At women by appearances ; 
That paint and patch their imperfections 
Of intellectual complexions, 
And daub their tempers o’er with washes 
As artificial as their faces ; 
Wear under visor masks their talents 
And mother wits before their gallants, 
Until they’re hamper’d in the noose, 
Too fast to dream of breaking loose, 
Then all the flaws she strove to hide, 
Are made unready with the bride, 
That with her wedding clothes undresses 
Her complaisance and gentilesses.” 
Butler’s “ Hudibras.” 


[ Aug. 


“ A set-of phrases learnt by rote, 
A passion for a svarlet coat ; 
When at a play to laugh or cry, 
Yet cannot tell the reason why : 
Never to hold her tongue a minute, 
While all she prates has nothing in it. 
Whole hours can with a coxcomb sit, 
And take his nonsense all for wit.— 
For conversation well endued, 
She calls it witty to be rude, 
And placing raillery in railing, 
Will tell aloud your greatest failing— 
In party furious to her power, 
A bitter Whig, or Tory sour ; 
Her arguments directly tend, 
Against the side she would defend.— 
If chance a mouse creep in her sight, 
Can finely counterfeit a fright : 
So sweetly screams if it come near her, 
She ravishes all hearts to hear her.— 
If Molly happens to be careless, 
And but neglects to warm her hair-lace, 
She gets a cold as sure as death, 
And vows she scarce can fetch her 
breath ; 
Admires how modest woman can, 
Be so robustious like a man. 


Detached parts of Swift's ** Farniture 

of a Woman’s mind;” and for similar 

passages, see his Pvetical works pas- 

sim. 

“In men we various ruling passions 

find ; 

In women, two almost divide the kind; 

Those, only fix’d, they first or last obey, 

The Love of Pleasure, and the love of 
sway. [pursue, 

Pleasures the sex, as children birds 

Still out of reach, yet never out of view ; 

Sure if they catch to spoil the toy at 
most, 

To covet flying, and regret when lost : 

At last, to follies Youth could scarce de- 
fend, 

It grows their Age’s prudencé to pretend; 

Asham'd to own they gave delight before, 

Reduc’d to feign it, when they give no 


more : 
As Hags hold Sabbaths less for joy than 
spight, 
So these their merry miserable night ; 
Still round and round the ghosts of beau- 


ty glide, [nour died. 
And haunt the places where their ho- 
See how the world its veterans re- 
wards! 
A youth of frolicks, an old age of cards; 
Fair to no purpose, artful to no end, 
Young without lovers, old without a 
friend ; 
A fop their passion, but their prize a sot; 
Alive, ridiculous, and dead, forgot.” 
Pope’s “* Moral Essays.” 
“The fair, ’tis true, by Genius should be 
won, [sun ; 
As flowers unfold their beauties — 
n 
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And yet in female scales a Fop outweighs, 
And Wit must wear the willow with the 
bays. Young's “ Satires.” 


Bishop Warburton used to say (and 
has expressed nearly the same senti- 
ment in his commentary on Pope) 
« that two of the rarest things in the 
world to meet with, were a disinter- 
ested man, and a woman that had 
common sense;” and in a note on 
Milton’s 
“ With wild thyme and the gadding vine 

o’ergrown,”’ 

he observes that, 

“ The vine is here called gadding be- 
cause being married to the elm, like 
other wives, she is fond of gadding 
abroad and seeking a new assuciate.” 

« Women are only children of a larger 
growth; they have an entertaining tattle 
and sometimes wit ; but for solid, rea- 
soning, good sense, | never in my life 
knew one that had it, or who reasoned 
or acted consequentially for four and 
twenty hours together.” 

Lord Chesterfield’s “ Letters.” 

“It is certain, whatever be the cause, 
that female goodness seldom keeps its 
ground, against laughter, flattery, or 
fashion.” Johnson’s “ Rambler,” 

“Three things a wise man will not 

trust, 
The wind, the sunshine of an April day, 
And woman's plighted faith. 1 have be- 
held 
The weathercock upon the steeple’s 
point (seen 
Steady from morn to eve, and I have 
The bees go out upon a sunny morn 
Sceure the sunshine would not end in 
showers, 
But when was woman true? 
Southey’s ** Madox.”” 
“ And shall we own such judgment? No 
—As soon 
Seek roses in December, ice in June; 
Hope constancy in wind, or corn in 
chaff, 
Believe a woman, or an epitaph. 
Lord Byron's “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.”’ 


“And do I then wonder that Julia de- 
ceives me, 

When surely there’s nothing in nature 

more common ? [leaves me— 

She vows to be true, and while vowing she 

But could I expect any more from a 

woman? 

Oh, woman! your heart is a pitiful trea- 

[severe, 

doctrine was not too 


sure ; 

And Mahomet's 

When he thought you were only mate- 
rials of pleasure, 
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And reason and thinking were out of 
your sphere, 
By your heart, when the fond sighing 
lover can win it, [paid 5 
He thinks that an age of anxiety’s 
But oh! while he’s blest, let him die in 
the minute— [betray’d.”” 
If he live but a day, he'll be surely 
Moore’s “ Poems by Thomas Little.’ 
(To be continued.) 
——— 
Mr. Unsan, Berner’s-street, July2T. 
O* taking up your last Magazine, 
a few days ago, at a friend’s 
house in the country, I was amused 
by opening on my own name in a 
Letter in which * Detector,” (p. 536.) 
accuses me of plagiarism from Mr. 
Polwhele’s “ Local Attachment.” Un- 
fortunately for the zeal of your Cor- 
respondent, I had never before heard 
of that production of his Muse, and 
I trust, that those who take the 
trouble of comparing the passages, 
will agree with me, that the resem- 
blance is about as close as between 
** Macedon and Monmouth.”—There 
isa volcanoineach! The love of our 
native soil, instinctive in every bo- 
som, and by creative wisdom strongest 
in those barren regions which would 
else allure but few, is among the 
common fields of sentiment which 
must have been trodden by almost 
every poet, and where all believe 
themselves licensed to wander at 
pleasure. Butin the present instance, 
the theft (if there be one) is not from 
any of my brethren of the Lyre, but 
from Spallauzani, who, in the page pre- 
ceding the lines quoted by “ Detec- 
tor,” is acknowledged as my autho- 
rity for all that I have said of Strom- 
boli. To his criticism 1 can more 
willingly bow, as I believe the de- 
scription to be more faithful than 
poetical, I do not know the date 
of Mr. Polwhele’s Poem, but “ The 
Veils” was published by Mr. Murray 
in May 1815. 
Eveanor Anne Porpen. 
a 
JourNAL OF a Tour IN }797. 
(Continued from p. 27.) 
STAID ten days at Salis- 
28. bury, much pleased with 
the place. Every day at the Cathe- 
dral, which is a wonder of neat and 
elegant, yet good and majestic ar- 
chitecture. The streets of Salisbury 
are 


June 
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are very wide, and in most of them 
there is a clear stream running along 
the side of the footpath, which 1s 
well paved with flat stones. There 
are two very long streets, which inter- 
sect each other, and there are many 
excellent houses and shops. The 
market-place is uncommonly large 
and spacious, surrounded with beau- 
tifal houses, and a noble town-hall. 
On a market day there is no conve- 
nience of cover, but every thing for 
sale is exhibited under stalls, as in a 
country fair. The environs of Salis- 
bury are extremely pleasant. Fromthe 
neigbouring hills, you command a 
fine prospect of the city; and in the 
valley the walks are very agreeable 
round it; particularly one by the vil- 
lage of Haruham, where the main 
river, the Avon, flows in. 

June 27, which was a very fine 
day, I took a chaise to Old Sarum. 
The remains of its ancient grandeur 
are inconceivably majestic, though 
there are neither walls or house 
standing on the towering and deso- 
lated mount. From thence to Wil- 
ton: walked over the roble house, 
which, though abounding in scenes 
of ancient and modern art, did not 
please me like the nobie scenes of 
nature, exhibited from and round 
the Paladian bridge. After tea walk- 
ed over Wilton, which is a small and 
decent place—the carpet manufac- 
turers had left work. At one of tie 
Churches in Salisbury, where | at- 
tended prayers on a Wednesday, the 
clerk read the first lesson, and also 
read aloud the list of sick persons to 
be prayed for. One thing more I 
observed in the cily with concern, 
which is, the extreme poverty of the 
lower sort of people; the children of 
the poor, great boys and girls, run 
about streets in a very uncomfortable 
state of wretchedness, and know not 
the luxury of shoes and stockings. 
Fashions travel slowly among the 
middling sort of people: 1 saw many 
farmers wives and daughters attend- 
ing the markets, both here and at 
Gloucester, sinart women, in dresses 
that were smart and fashionable ia 
Kent at least seven years ago. 

July 3. Lett Salisbury about ten; 
dined at Rumsey; the Church there 
is a wonderful building, the height of 
the ailes, the grandeur of the antique 
arches rising high one above another, 
and the mixture of the Saxon and 
Gothic style, is strikingly remarkable. 


Tour of a Kentish Divine in 1797. 
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There remains here a_ crucifixion- 
stone, large as life, with a hand as 
coming out of the clouds over its 
head: it is very perfect, as it escaped 
unnoticed by the fanatical reformers, 
who did much damage in other parts 
of the Church. Reached Southamp- 
ton about five. Took lodgings in 
the High-street, and staid in this ele. 
gant place five days; during this 
time 1 was much and often amused 
with the views of the water from the 
gravel walk which leads to the ferry, 
and with the deep bed of the canal, 
now forming, and the tunnel under, 
round above a mile. Dr. Hill, the 
minister of Holyrood Church, shewed 
me every obliging attention, and led 
me to the chapel of God's House. 
In Southampton I met with much 
painted glass in a large window of a 
decent house; which | was obligingly 
permitted to examine at my leisure ; 
it was in Beugle-street. 

July 8. Lett Southampton at nine: 
dined at Havant; reached Chichester 
svon after two. la the course of the 
journey had a full aud pleasant view 
of the harbour, shipping, and town of 
Portsmouth, with a very near view 
of the Castle of Portchester. After 
resting awhile at Chichester, went 
to the Cathedral, and staid service, 
and then visited the repository of the 
Duke of Richmond's tamily, the do- 
mus ultima very improperly so called. 
In the evening walked over this cle- 
gant city, and along the very pleasing 
walk, formed and gravelled, round a 
yreat part of the old walls, and shaded 
by most majestic trees. 

July \0. Atter breakfast had the 
pleasing sight of the West Kent Mi- 
litia marching in, and saw the cere- 
mouvy of the colours delivered in at 
the balcony of the inn, while the 
loyal and animating air of God Save 
the King was played. At twelve left 
Chichester in a stage for Brighton, 
where I arrived at half-past six. 
After tea, walked along the shore, 
and about this beautiful place. 

July 11. Spent much of this day 
in the promenade grove, an elegant 
and rural scene. 

July 12. Left Brighthelmstone 
about ten: to Lewes; walked over 
the bridge, and turoing to the left, 
under the high cliffs, had a fine view 
of the town from the meadows. Ia 
the affernoon, to the ruins of the 
castle. 

July 13. Left Lewes at half-past 

nine, 
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nine, and reached Tunbridge Wells 
about one. In the way thither had 
a most extensive view from Crow- 
borough Common. At the Wells, 
walked half an hour-on the Pantiles, 
charmed with the orchestra, espe- 
cially the harp. At Maidstone in the 


evening. 

July.14. Dined. at Lenham: to 
Ashford: evening walk to the bath, 
and to the barracks. 

July 15. — Arrived safe and well 
at Wye, between ten and eleven, 
after a most pleasing and delight- 
ful excursion. Thank God! . 

a . 

Mr. Urzpan, July 31. 

ITH this communication you 

- will receive a view (see 
Plate II.) of the beautiful Church 
of Staunton Harold, co. Leicester, 
which was built by Sir Robert Shir- 
ley, Bart. in the time of the Civil 
War. . The circumstance is thus re- 
corded by Mr. Staveley, in his “* His- 
tory of Churches :” 


“Sir Robert Shirley pulled down an 
old ruinous Church at Staunton Harold, 
and in place thereof, at his own charges, 
built a new one, complete for the work- 
manship, plentiful and honourable for 
the farniture, ornaments and endowment; 
but most admirable for the time wherein 
the same was undertaken and finished ; 
it being when the roofs of our Cathedrals 
were generally pulled down, and the foun- 
dation of all other Churches undermined : 
the time and manner of which work is 
set forth by an inscription over the en- 
trance thus: 

“In the yeare 1653, 
when all things sacred were throughout y¢ 
Nation 
either demolisht or profaned, 
Sir Rosert Suircey, Barronet, 
founded this Church ; 
whase singular praise it is, 
to have done the best things in y® worst 
i times, 
and hope, hem in the most calamitous. 
The Righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance.’ 

By which benificence the devout Founder, 
both heir and ancestor of hereditary de- 
votion and loyalty, hath not only built a 
Charch, but in his example and memory, 
hath left a sermon to be preached there, 
to all posterity, of piety towards God, and 
charity towards man *; whilst himself is 
gone, we doubt not, to take his place in 
the Church triumphant above.” 


* Staunton Harold was at that time an 
asylum for several distressed Divines. 


GenT. Mac. July, 1819, 
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The above inscription is on a tablet 

of white marble; over which are the 
arms of Shirley impaling Okesver, 
with their crests, caryed in stone ; 
and on each side a Jarge figure of an 
angel. 
It being told the Usurping Powers 
then reigning, that Sir Robert Shir- 
ley had built a Church, they directed 
an Order in Council to him to fit out 
a Ship, saying, * He that could afford 
to build a Church, could no doubt, af- 
ford also to equip a Ship.” And thus 
he and other good men were endea- 
voured to be frighted from doing any 
works of piety. oS 

Sir Robert Shirley t died in the 
Tower, after being seven times im- 

risoned there, in the very prime of 
ife (his 28th year), Nov. 6, 1656, not 
without suspicion of poison; and at 
his death, a funeral sermon was 
preached, from Luke vii. 5. He 
loved our Country, and huth built 
us a Synagogue. 

The Church, dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, consists of a beautiful em- 
battled tower (in which are six good 
bells, inscribed “ Sir Robert Shirley, 
founder, 1653”); a nave and two 
ailes, separated by three arches; over 
which are clerestory windows; and a 
very handsome chancel, parted from 
the nave by elegant wrought-iron 
gates, on which are the family arms, 
supporters, and coronet. The ceil- 
ing is painted ; and the ascent to the 
altar is by three steps of bluish mar- 
ble. The chancel is paved with mar- 
ble. The furniture of the Church is 
purple velvet, with rich gold fringe 
and embroidery. The communion- 
plate, which is gilt, remarkably fine, 
antient, aod costly, was given to the 
Church by Sir Robert Shirley, the 
founder. The organ is the production 
of the celebrated Schmidt, and is ex- 
tremely sweet-toned and melodious. 

Earl Ferrers, the immediate de- 
scendant of Sir Robert Shirley, is the 
sole proprietor of the Lordship of 
Staunton Harold. The park contains 
about 150 acres of land, and has in 
it about 100 head of remarkably fine 
deer. A fine sheet of water of about 
25 acres runs through the park, The 
mansion-house, one of the largest and 





+ His Portrait, and a full account of 
him and of his noble family, are given in 
vol. III. of ** History of Leicestershire.” 

most 
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most elegant displays of modern ar- 
chitecture in the county of Leicester, 
is a light and elegant square build- 
ing, backed by a fine wood, in con- 


trast with a wild heath ata due dis-: 


tance, and a variety of delightful 
scenery surrounds it. A full descrip- 
tion of this noble edifice, and of the 
portraits and curiosities contained in 
it, may be found in Nichols’s “ History 
of Leicestershire ;” in the progress 
of which work the Author acknow- 
ledges much material assistance from 
the present noble owaer of Staunton 
Harold. Yours, &c. M. 
rt 
Etching from Mr. Clennell’s Picture 
of the decisive Charge of the Life- 

Guards at Waterloo. 

Mr. Ursan, June 18. 

T will be in the recollection of 

most of your readers, that a short 
time since, proposals were issued for 
publishing o subscription, a print 
from the above subject, under the 
direction of a Committee of Artists 
and amateurs, for the benefit of the 
Painter’s infant children. 

The friends of humanity and the 
arts are, it is presumed, already suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the calamitous 
history of this family, to render it un- 
necessary to repeat what has been so 
ably and correctly stated by the Com- 
mittee, who have generously under- 
taken the publication *., Although 
much has been done by friends, much 
yet remains to do, to accomplish the 
object of providing for three little 
destitutes; and as their main reliance 
is on this print as a work of art, it 
is not without much anxiety that they 
look forward to its publication. To 
those who are not aware of its pro- 
— it must be gratifying to know 
that the exertions of the engraver 
have kept pace with the wishes of the 
Committee, Mr. Bromley having al- 
ready produced an admirable Etchio 
from this splendid composition, proofs 
of which are now in the hands of the 
subscribers; and that the plate is pro- 
ceeding towards a finish with as 
much rapidity as the nature of the 
work and the greatest care can pos- 
sibly admit. J.Britron, Hon. Sec. 

— 
Mr. Ursan, Tours, July 3. 
AVING in a late excursion vi- 
sited the towns of Chinon 
and Foutevrault, names familiar to 





* See Part I. p. 525. 
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every person versed in the early 
history of our country, I presume a 
brief account of them may not be 
uninteresting. 

The first of these places, though 
no doubt much decayed, has still 
several advantages. 

It enjoys a pure salubrious air, is 
very agreeably situated upon the 
banks of the Vienne, a few miles 
before its junction with the Loire, 
and upon the verge of a large forest 
abounding with game. The town 
itself, however, has, strictly speak- 
ing, little to recommend it; the 
churches and all the public build- 
ings are inconsiderable, and the 
streets, as in most old, and almost 
all French towns, are narrow, crook- 
ed, dirty, and ill-paved; two bridges 
meeting together upon an islet in 
the stream, so as to form one long 
irregular pile of fourteen arches, 
cross the Vienne, but though of con- 
siderable antiquity, there is nothing 
remarkable in the appearance; the 
starlings on the side where they meet 
the current are pointed, and consi- 
derably advanced; while those on 
the other are square, and have 
scarcely any projection, a style which 
spoils the uniformity, though it may 
have saved materials, and diminished 
the expence. Chinon owed its former 
consequence, and perhaps its exist- 
ence, to its castle, which stands upon 
a rock, overlooking and command- 
ing the town and adjacent county. 
The origin of this building is lost m 
remole antiquity, but it was a port 
of great importance from the earliest 
times; when perfect, it must have 
been a noble structure, and, properly 
defended, might, before the inven- 
tion of artillery, have “laughed a 
siege to scorn.” It was, neverthe- 
less, through famine, or other means, 
taken and retaken several times by 
the various contending parties pre- 
vious to the final expulsion of the 
English from Anjou and Touraine. 
Henry Il. died in this castle in 1189, 
of chagrin aud melancholy, in con- 
sequence of the repeated rebellions 
of his own children, and Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, after being mortally 
wounded at the siege of Chalus, 
breathed his last in the town in 1199. 
The house in which this event had 
place became afterwards a common 
inn, called the Boule d’or. It is now 
taken down, and the mansion of 4 
private gentleman occupies aah oo 
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Joan of Arc had her first interview 
with Charles VII. at Chinon in 1429, 
and Philip de Comines was governor 
of it in 1477. The castle continued 
an apanage of the crown until 
1631, when Louis XIII. sold it to 
Cardinal Richelieu, who united it, 
with other estates, into a. Duche 
Pairée, and it is still the property of 
his successors. Ils appearance is very 
different from what it once was; very 
little of the superstructure now re- 
mains, and that little is a ruin. It 
was much dilapidated previous to the 
revolution, and that completed its 
destruction. The depth of the ditches, 
the thickness of the remaining walls, 
and the number and variety of the 
subterraneous passages, sufficiently 
ascertain its former strength and 
grandeur. The Torre de I'Horloge, 
some dark apartments, formerly pri- 
sons of state, and a small room in 
which, according to tradition, the 
Pucelle was introduced to Charles 
VII. are among the most entire of 
what is yet leit. Here is also a 
curious souterrain said to have 
been formed by that monarch for 
the purpose of secret communication 
with the house of the fair Agnes 
Sorel, situated without tbe castle, 


’ but this is probably a mistake. The 
counexion was a thing universally 
known at that period, and needed 
no such precaution, This lady is one 
of the few mistresses of the French 
sovereigns, whom History mentions 


with respect. Most of the fortunate 
occurrences of the reign of her royal 
lover were owing directly, or re- 
motely, to her agency. The cha- 
racter of that king seems to have 
been much mistaken, and the records 
of Chinon shew that he was not, in 
early life, that good-natured easy 
being which he is usually represented ; 
for there are undoubted proofs, that 
when Dauphin, he caused seventeen 
score of the inhabitants to be hanged 
upon the * avant-toits” of their houses, 
for favouring, or being thought to 
favour, the cause of his enemies!!! 
His only werit wasa pliability of tem- 
per, which was fortunately influenced 
by one, who had at heart his real in- 
terest, and that of his subjects. Had 
his mistress been cruel, or revengeful, 
bis name might have descended to 
posterity in a point of view as odious 
and detestable as Louis XI. or the 
Most abandoned of his predecessors, 
OF successors, 
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Fontevrault is situated about six 
miles from Chinon, in the centre 
of a wild and beautiful forest sce- 
nery. The town is not so large, 
but better built. It owes its origin 
to the abbey, which was founded, 
and the order established, by Ro- 
bert d’Arbrissel in 1103. The cha- 
racter of this man seems somewhat 
equivocal. He was in early life an 
itinerant preacher, and being gifted 
with great oratorical powers, drew 
to him a vast crowd of persons of 
both sexes who attended his move. 
ments. This mixture attracted the 
attention, and gave much offence to 
some of the severer ecclesiastics of 
that time, who accused him of too 
close a familiarity with the females 
over whom he had influence. On 
this account, says Boyle, Robert took 
the extraordinary resolution of fix- 
ing his tabernacle in the solitudes of 
Fontevrault, of subjecting man to 
the dominion of woman, and while 
he only enjoined to the last the duty 
of prayer, he ordained that the 
former, “ their perpetual servants,” 
should be employed in draining mo- 
rasses, grubbing up woods, and la- 
bouriog upon the land which they 
recovered from the waters and the 
wilderness. In a short period, this 
establishment became very consider- 
able, although calumny did not spare 
the inmates, and the above author 
insinuates, that Robert D’Arbrissel 
* ne faisait qu’ un méme lit avec ses 
plus jolies proselytes 4 fin de vaquer 
plus commodement a loraison.” Be 
that as it may, the abbey and the 
order flourished, and continued to 
the period of the revolution, when 
it was divided into four provinces, 
and possessed no less than 57 priories. 
The habit of the females was a white 
robe, a black capuchin, a white sur- 
plice, and a black girdle. The men 
wore a black robe, a cope, and a 
cowl, or a great hood, tu which was 
attached before and behiud, tvo snail 
pieces of cloth, called Roberts. When, 
during the late convulsion, the po- 
pular fury was vented upon religious 
edifices, the abbey of Foutevrault 
was sacked, the tombs dilapidated, 
and the shrines and altars laid pros- 
trate. After the phrenzy had sub- 
sided, the attention of the Govern- 
ment was drawn towards the place, 
as well from the extent of the build- 
ing, as from the healthiness of the 
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situation, and it was converted into of the many years since they were 
a Maison de force, upon a plan some- buried, even their very dust has pass- 
what similar to that recommended ed away! Their monuments were in 
by Howard. In thischange, most of the same position, and near to each 
what was left of the former building was another, said to be Eleanor, the 
was taken down, or new-modelled, wife of Henry, and Berangaria, the 
so that little of the original pile now spouse of Richard, though history 
stands. The most ancient is asmall does not, as far as I can recollect, 
octagonal tower of a pyramidal form, mention that either of these queens, 
which was probably part of the erec- and in particular the first, had their 
tion of Arbrissel. It is used as a sepulture at Fontevrault. These an- 
work-shop, where I saw several of cient memorials are now lying in the 
the prisoners employed in dressing church, but the king of France has 
flax. The choir and cross aile of the directed that they shall, as far as pos- 
old church also still remain, but the sible, be repaired, and a place is mak- 
architecture, rather than the appear- ing, expressly to receive them; they 
ance, is antique; for the buildings in are greatly injured, aud bear marks 
this country rarely wear the same of wanton violeace. I had expected 
venerable aspect with those of Eng- to find the two kings, or at least 
Jand.- The dryness of the climate, Coeur de Lion, in armour, and with 
which checks the growth of the moss the emblems of war, and the crusade, 
and the lichen, with the want of ivy, but neither are so. Both are repre- 
convey an idea of freshness and new- sented in a recumbent posture, bav- 
ness different from those of our own ing crowns (or what were such,) upon 
country, even when of less antiquity. their heads, and clothed in louse gar. 
The exterior of this edifice is of the ments, with large sleeves, and reach- 
mixed Gothic style, and well worthy ing to the feet. They were formerly 
notice ; the interior seems to have coloured, but that is now nearly el- 
been much modernized, even before faced, though I could trace the arms 
the revolution. It is now most rui- of Eogland, as then borne, upon a 
nous, fragments of pillars and altars little ornament, round the wrist of 
meeting the eye in every direction, Richard. At first sight I thought - 
but, as the French government have they were intended to be represented 
ordered it to be repaired, and restored in their shrouds, but their dress seems 
its former destination as a place of too large and flowing for that garb 
worship, it may be expected soon to of the grave, and was probably only 
have another appearance. - It iscom- taken from the abbey costume, as it 
pletely separated from the other part bears a close resemblance to that or- 
of the abbey, which is converted into dained by the founder. The female 
rooms for the prisoners, who will be figures are also crowned, and their 
brought here to hear mass, two  habiliments are very like those of the 
wooden galleries being erected for kings, with the addition of a girdle 
their accommodation. The choir and a neck ornament, fastened in 
has a semi-circular line of pillars, front with a buckle. What has as 
supporting a ——, surmounted sisted in the destruction of these ef- 
with a row of small Saxon arches, figies, is the softness of the stone of 
reaching almost to the roof. It was which they are composed, which 
between two of these, on the North seems badly calculated to ensure 
side, and nearest the cross-aile, that great duration; though uninjured by 
Henry II. was interred, and opposite, man, they might yet bave lasted for 
in a similar direction, his son and suc- many ages. The intention of his 
cessor. Whether their graves were Christian Majesty to restore them, 
ransacked at the ruin of the abbey, is creditable to his feelings. It is 
I could not learn; probably as they likewise his interest to cherish such 
could afford no chance of plunder, ideas in others, as it may safely be 
they were unviolated. However that asserted that the being who has 00 
may be, certain it is, that no re- respect for the éumb of a monarch, 
mains are now discoverable, an En- will have little regard for the perso 
glish gentleman having, about two ofone. In fact, the sentiment of re- 
years ago, caused the earth to be verence for who, and what has becn— 
opened to a considerable depth, with- for the memorials of departed great- 


out finding any thing. In the lapse ness, and the scenes of or 
evens, 
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events, is implanted in the best na- 
tures, and is an inherent principle of 
the most exalted minds; and he who 
has no emotion in the contemplation, 
may felicitate himself upon his apa- 
thy, but will never rise above the 
mass of his fellow-creatures, nor even 
sustain himself in the common level 
of humanity. Viator. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, July 26. 
HERE is not a subject of more 
public interest at this period 
than that of Missions; and every ef- 
fort is exerted to afford strength to 
a cause which tends in its ultimate 
object to unite the whole race of 
man “in one fold, under one Divine 
Shepherd.” But the increase of these 
efforts has been so extensive, parti- 
cularly in this United Kingdom, that 
the poor, as well as the opulent, press 
forward to participate in this glorious 
Work, and to become themselves 
willing instruments, in their respec- 
tive degrees and powers, to accom- 
plish the sacred purpose. I say Jn- 
struments, because | trust no one can 
be so presumptuous as to ascribe to 
himself all he can do; for assuredly 
“no success can attend any attempts 
to convert the Heathen but from the 
influence of the Holy Spirit — it is 
God alone that giveth the increase: 
‘“* we can expect the blessing by which 
alone the Gentiles shall be brought 
to light in proportion only as the 
eye is single aud the heart devout 
and humbie.” ' 

An enlightened Love of our Coun- 
try will lead us to rejoice in the iu- 
creased attention of the middie and 
labouring orders to the propagation 
of the faith among the heathen. Not 
to dwell on that blessing of heaven 
which such a state of the public mind 
must secure to our country, the rapid 
and energetic improvement in intel- 
ligence and piety which is connected 
with this cause, is suflicient to recom- 
mend it to the warmest support of 
every true patriot. The progress of 
Public Education is a subject of even 
serious alarm, unless it be accompa- 
nied by corresponding exertions to 
give a right direction to the increased 
capacity of the mass of the people. 
The tendency of fallen Nature is, 
to abuse our talent to a greater 
measure of mischief: it is there- 
fore of prime necessity to fill the 
mind with an adequate object, and 


to give it a hol 
advantages are afforded by the Cause 
of Missions. 
tice this subject by a perusal of the 
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direction. Such 


I have been led to no- 


Report of the Church Missions. The 
Union of Societies in this great Cause 
will be felt in a very few years, and 
its effect will be seen in our own 
times; for it operates as a vivid pro- 
motion of all the Christian virtues, 
and particularly of Charity, that most 
excellent of ail gifts, which regards 
the condition of those who sit in dark- 
ness. As Members of the Church of 
England, we cannot but reflect with 
the deepest gratitude, that she has 
been made the leading instrument for 
this purpose ; and that our fellow- 
countrymen, who differ in some other 
respects from our Communion, ne- 
vertheless join us in these efforts, and 
render the Cause of Truth strong 
and effectual in her course. A reli- 
gious community of Christians will 
thus be formed throughout the 
whole world, and all mankind will 
be invited to adopt National Sys- 
tems of Education, and edifices for 
the pure worship of God, that every 
order and individual of the Christian 
Church may at the same time, and 
with the same facility, assembie for 
the same sacred purpose, aud with 
the same Christian spirit. 

Whoever wishes for the gratifica- 
tion of relieving these Missions, will 
find that they have to deal with man 
in almost every stage of civilizations 
from the noble but uncultivated New 
Zealander, upward, through the more 
civilized Africav, and the still more 
refined Hindoo, to the acute and 
half-enlightened Mahommedan ; and 
the diflerent gradations in. which 
Christianity is enjoyed by, the Abys~ 
sinian, the Syrian, and the Greek 
Churches: all are occupying an im- 
portant post in the great work which 
it pleases God to assign to our va- 
rious institutions. Rep. 65. 

Malta and Goza are the centre of 
a Mission that embraces Abyssinia, 
Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers, 
which affords peculiar facilities in ex- 
ploring the regency of Tripoli and 
the interior of Africa, under the 
Bashas of those countries; and a 
Translation by an aged Abyssinian 
has been effected of the New Tes- 
tament from the Ethiopic into the 
Amharic. “ In the progress of plans 
fur facilitatwg Education, it has been 

found,” 
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found,” says the Rev. and able Re- 
porter, “that education for the com- 
mon business of life, may be carried 
on among heathen children by day- 
schools; but Christian Education 
must make slow progress, while 
cramped by the prejudices and jea- 
lousies of their parents”—this remark 
is made as it respects India, but it 
may be applied generally to most 
parts of the globe—and it involves 
the grand question of separation of 
children from their parents, and at 
what age; the apparent severity of 
Normal Schools seems to have been 
natural in a Spartan age, but not 
suited to modern times. These 
children consist chiefly of native 
Hindoos and Musselmans; other 
children are provided for by the va- 
rious charitable institutions of Cal- 
cutta. Many of the learned Brah- 
mins and Mahomedans are much dis- 
satisfied with their own absurd te- 
nets. All parts of India, where ex- 
pectations are made to instruct the 
Heathen, are witnesses to the success 
of the Gospel. The Hindoos, at least 
many among them, no longer retain 
that insensibility and security which 
formerly characterised them. 

A Mission with Translations of the 
Scriptures has already been concerted 
for Tatser, where much encourage- 
ment was afforded to the plan; and 
an association between those of Ma- 
dras and South India, while it tends 
to strengthen the interest and extend 
the sphere of operation, must con- 
duce materially to facilitate and as- 
sist their own individual labours ; 
this was adopted in 1816. 

That I may not extend this letter 
too far, I shall conclude it with a 
reference to the Report relative to 
the zeal and interest taken at Tra- 
vancore by Lieut.-col. Munro, in the 
general extension of Christianity 
there; an object prompted equally 
by a sense of the benefits thereby 
conferred on the people, and those 
to be acquired by the British Go- 
vernment, between whom and the na- 
tives of India there subsists no com- 
mon attachment or feeling, founded 
on any of the sympathies of Nature, 
of Association, or of Religicn. 

‘* As a principal means of promoting 
his ultimate object, as well as to accom- 
plish a most essential collateral one, it 
has been Col. Munro’s anxious wish to 
raise the existing Christian population, 
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and particularly the members of the Sy- 
rian Church, from their degraded state, 
both in a civil aud religious view. With 
the condition of these Churches, the Chris- 
tian public has been made acquainted by 
the writings of the late Rev. Dr. Bucha- 
nan. Amidst many features which im- 
parted an interest and excited a feeling 
of veneration for that singular people, he 
saw among them only the vestiges of 
former greatness; and plainly discovered 
that they were in every respect a fallen 
people. The extent of their declension 
has since been further ascertained by 
the able investigation which Col, M. has 
had the means of undertaking ; and the 
result of his inquiries has been the ex- 
citement in his own mind of an ardent 
desire to rescue them from the political 
oppressions under which they have long 
groaned, and to reanimate those prin- 
ciples of pure doctrine and primitive dis- 
cipline which prevailed among them at 
a former. period, and the elements of 
which are discernible in their records and 
polity.—They are no longer open to the 
molestation of the Nairs; their persons 
and property being placed under the pro- 
tection of the law; the impartial admi- 
nistration of justice being secured to them 
in a considerable measure by the appoint- 
ment of a Christian Judge, to each of the 
Civil Courts throughout the Country ; and 
their being now freely employed in va- 
rious departments of the public service 
of the state, in common with the principal 
class of natives. The institution of mar- 
riage among the Syrian Clergy has been re- 
vived, the Syrian Scriptures and Liturgy 
have been translated into their vernacu- 
lar Malayan Language, a College for their 
Education, and Schools at every one of 
their 52 remaining Churches, have all 
contributed powerfully to aid this great 
cause, and to restore the Christian Mo- 
rality and the Christian Church together. 
Veritas prevalebit.” 


How far the opinions ascribed to 
Nestorius of a two-fold nature in 
Christ formerly prevailed among 
them, it would be difficult to ascer- 
tain, but at present these opinions 
are, I believe, unknown to them. 

In the further endeavours to civi- 
lise and christianise Africa, the Rev. 
Sam. J. Mills and Rev. Ebenezar Bur- 
gess arrived last year from America, 
with Letters of Introduction, and 
afterwards proceeded on their Voy- 
age of Discovery of a suitable situ- 
ation for a Colony on the Western 
Coast, to be founded by the Society 
in the United States for the Coloni- 
zation of Free Negroes. 

The report adds, 

“ Tet 
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«Let us contemplate the astonishing 
fact, that one tenth of the whole human 
race are subjects of the British Crown ! 
that 80 or 100 millions of human beings 
live under our just and benificent laws ! 
that of these, millions of these dying but 
immortal men, jths are deluded Maho- 
medans or wretched Pagans! that 60 or 
70 millions of our fellow-subjects, know 
nothing of that only name under heaven 
given among men whereby they must be 
saved! and yet there are net at this hour 
200 Christian men, native or European 
of all denominations, engaged in shew- 
ing to these sinners the error of their 
ways ! a day will come, and who does 
not most earnestly long to behold that 
day, when these 60 millions of our pe- 
rishing fellow-subjects will no longer be 
left to their 200 Christian ‘Teachers, 
when in truth 300,000 souls will appear 
to be far, very far too many for the 
charge of one Christian pastor ; yet when 
that day shall have arrived, there will 
still remain to the members of our Church, 
and to the whole Christian world beside, 
the care of 500 or 600 millions of Jews, 
Mahommedans, and Heathens, out of the 
pale of the British Empire !” 

I cannot forbear subjoiniog my 
humble tribute of praise to the able 
manner in which the whole of this 
Report is framed and methodised, 
and to the very interesting Commu- 
nications, particularly that of the 
History of the Church of Abysssivia, 
which are found in the Appendix; 
and also for the Account of the Ethi- 
opic MS. of the first eight books of 
the Old Testament, with a fac-simile 
of the text. Numb. xxiv. 17. “I shall 
see him, but not now; I shall call 
him blessed, but he is not near,” &c. 
—And likewise for Remarks on the 
Native Schools at Madras, No. 10. 

Yours, &c. A. H. 

—_—_—_————— 
Mr. Unsan, Kilkenny. 
MUST direct your attention to 
another passage of the Play 
which was the subject of my last 
remark, ‘“* The Revenger's Trage- 
dy ;” in act v. scene 2, of which Vin- 
dici tells his adulterous mother that 
“her breast is turn’d to quaried poi- 
son,” Steevens’s nole is ;—** Perhaps 
we should read ‘ quarel'd” poison; 
i.e. such poison as arrows are em- 
bued with. Quarels are square ar- 
rows. So in the Romaunt of the 
Rose, verse 1823, “ Ground quare- 
lis, sharp of stele.” S. Vide Reed’s 
Dodsley, 1780, vol. XII. p. 394. 

When I first perused this play, I 


had not the advantage of Steevens's 
ingenious note upon this obscure ex- 
— and in seeking for a proba- 

le explanation of the term “ quarled,” 
1 was led to conclude that we should 
alter and expound the text precisely 
as Mr. Steeveus had done loug before, 
except that I undertood “ quarel’d” 
to signify “‘ penetrating and suddenly 
destructive,” which suits the context 
with sufficient propriety. | This in- 
terpretation was suggested to me 
by the perusal of Warburton’s very 
able comment on a diflicult passage 
in Shakspeare’s Henry VIII. act 1i. 
scene 3; Anna Bullen, speaking of 
the pomp and greatness of Queen 
Katharine, declares 

** Tho’ it be temporal, 

Yet, if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 
It from the bearer, ’tis a sufferance, pang- 


ing 
As soul and body’s severing.” 


The Reader should consult Reed's 
Shakspeare (1803) vol. XV. p. 77, for 
the various interpretations advanced 
by Warburton, Johnson, and Stee- 
vens ;—I believe he will readily pre- 
fer Warburton’s well-supported ex- 
planation, to the plausible, but un- 
tenable conjectures of his successors. 
Littleton’s Latin Dictionary, and 
Johnson’s Dictionary (voce quarrel) 
may be also examined for additional 
illustration; the latter presents some 
curious extracts. 1 must acknow- 
ledge that the passages under our 
present consideration have not been 
so satisfactorily explained, as to 
render the future notice of them su- 
perfluous, and unworthy of an in- 
telligent commentator. 

In Middleton's “ A mad world, my 
wasters,” act i. scene 2, Hairbrain, 
jealous of his wile, engages some 
persons to keep watch in his house, 
and presenting money (angels) to 
them, says, 

“ Lf you be faithful watchmen, shew your 
goodness, [lids.”” 
And with these angels shore up your eye- 

To shore, means to prop and sup- 
port; the term is in common use 
amongst carpenters and other me- 
chanics: Hairsbrain’s language there- 
fore is merely an exhortation to an- 
winking vigilance. In act iii. scene 
2. Mrs. Hairbrain calls a courtezan 
“a squall,” which probably signifies 
** a noisy woman.” 

lu Cartwright’s * Love's Convert,” 
act i. scene 4, Philostraius aflirms, 

“ No 
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*“*No Cupid here preserves the tears of 
Lovers 

To mix ’em with the ashes of burnt hearts, 

To make a lie towasb his mother’s smock in 

Which silly sighs must dry.” 

The word “lie” in the 3rd line 
means a chemical liquor (hodie, a 
“ Ley”) impregnated with salts. 

In D’Avenant’s comedy of ** The 
Wits,” act v. scene 6, Pallatine se- 
nior frequently expresses his impa- 
tience during the objurgatory and 
threatening harange which Mrs. Am- 
ple addresses to him before she con- 
sents to become his wife; on her 
assuring him that after their mar- 
riage he should submit in all re- 
spects to her authority and guid- 
ance, he remarks, “* You rap me still 
anew.” The word “ rap” is explain- 
ed by Steevens to mean “ astonish,” a 
siznification which it certainly bears, 
as it also does a more simple one “to 
strike smartly ;” in which latter sense 
I think it is here used, as if Pallatine, 
quite in the power of his merciless 
vanquisher, had said to her, “ You 
have struck me another severe blow.” 

Mrs. Behn, in act i. scene 1, of “‘ The 
Younger Brother,” uses the phrase 
** to dispense with” as signifying ‘‘to 
tolerate, to endure with patience;” 
her words are, ‘“* Even a mistress can 
scarce dispense with a sighing, whin- 
ing Lover's company long, tho’ all 
he says flatters her pride:” vide the 
first quarto edition, p. 3; and in p. 
37 the expression again occurs in a 
stronger form. Her use of these 
words, though uncouth, is not in- 
correct, nor her acceptation of them 
much different from that which ob- 
tains at this day, * to excuse, to grant 
an exemption, to license and permit, 
&c.:” an Ecclesiastical licence is at 
present not unfrequently termed a 
Dispensation. 

Isaac Reed, in his edition of the 
Biographia Dramatica, states (vol. I. 
p- 400,) that Charles Shadwell’s Plays 
were published in one volume I2mo. 
Dublin, 1720. I believe he never saw 
the book, which is a large octavo, 
containing éwo volumes usually. bound 
together: in the Sth page of the Au- 
thor’s dedication of his Works to 
Lady Newton a sentence occurs, 
which proves that he was not the 
nephew (as Jacob asserted), but the 
son of Thomas Shadwell, Poet Lau- 
reat to William III. and the once 
dreaded rival of Dryden. Langbaine 
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informs us, that Fletcher's tragedy of 
“ The Lover's Progress (ie. Pilgri- 
mage)” is founded on a French Ro- 
mance, written in the reign of Louis 
XIII. by M. Daudiguier, entitled, 
** Les Amours de Lysandre & de Ca- 
liste.” None of the various editors 
of Beaumont and Fletcher appear 
to have examined this work, which 
is extremely scarce: I have a copy 
of it wanting the title; the printer's 
name, Philips Decroy, is found in the 
device at the end of the volume, 
which is a duodecimo of 499 closely 
printed pages. The work is divided 
into Ten Books, and is one of the 
best chivalrous Romances extant, 
labouring, however, under their com- 
mon fault—prolixity in the speeches 
and letters. Gorgeous tournaments 
are described with appropriate splen- 
dour ; the plot and incidents (copied 
with servile fidelity in the Play) are 
artfully managed, and the narrative 
possesses great dramatic strength and 
spirit. 

Mr. Walter Scott, in his truly va- 
luable edition of Drydev’s Works, 
mentions the great rarity of the early 
editions of several of his poems; es- 
pecially the “ Stanzas to the memory 
of Oliver Cromwell,” and the second 
edition of ** Religio Laici,” with co- 
pies of which he was supplied from 
Mr. Heber’s matchless collection of 
rare English Poetry. Amongst seve- 
ral scarce books which I procured 
for a trifling sum at an obscure auc- 
tion about two years since, was a 
large quarto volume, iv excellent 
preservation, containing perfect co- 
pies of both these rare pieces (the 
first printed by W. Wilson, 1659 ; the 
second printed in 1683); also “ Annus 
Mirabilis;” ** Astrma Redux ;” * The 
Panegyrick on Charles’s Coronation;” 
“ Versus to the Lord Chancellor ;” 
(these four, printed by Herringman, 
1688); an edition of “* Mac Flecnoe,” 
which wants the Title, but mast be 
the second, as it correctly gives this 
line, 

** But tet no alien S¥¥d1¥*y interpose,” 


which, Mr. Malone says, appears in 
the first edition, 

** But let no alien Syduey interpose :” 
** Absalom and Achitophel,” 7th edi- 
tion, 1692; “ The Medal,” third edi- 
tion, 1692; “* Threnodia Augustalis,” 
second edition, 1685; ** The Hind and 
the Panther,” third edition, neh 

* Brit- 
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Britannia Rediviva,” with the mot- 
to, first edition, 1688; and * Eleono- 
ra,” 1692. 

That collectors seldom meet with 
early copies of some of the above- 
named pieces, is a fact easily ex- 
plained by a consideration of the cir- 
cumstances connected with their ori- 
ginal publication. The Poem in praise 
of Cromwell was anxiously removed 
from the reach of the publick by Dry- 
den and his friends, when he became 
established in the favour and patron- 
age of Charles II. Shortly after he 
had published the second edition of 
“Religio Laici,” he became a con- 
vert to the Church of Rome, and of 
course was desirous that this poem 
should not continue to enjoy remark- 
able popularity : he never published 
it again, as it was too favourable to 
the Protestant doctrines to retain 
much of its Author’s esteem. Many 
of his poems on religious and po- 
litical subjects are so highly argu- 
mentative in defence of the tenets 
and practices of the Roman Catho- 
licks, that they must have valued in 
no ordinary degree these productions 
of their great literary champion, 
which they considered to possess un- 
— excellence, as to soundness 
of reasoning, and vigorous beauty of 
expression. It is probable that many 
early copies of these * poems are still 
preserved in the libraries of respect- 
able Roman Catholicks, who have 
always been proud of their favourite 
author;—a poet, whose great and 
Various powers, displayed io the se- 
veral departments of Lyric, Heroic, 
and Dramatic Poetry, incontestably 
entitle him to that eminent station 
which Gray has justly assigned to 
his extraordinary merits—a station 
ia English Literature inferior only 
to that of Milton and of Shakspeare. 

Before Dryden is dismissed from 
consideration, I must remark that 
his method of writing Satire has been 
adopted by our best modern Satirists, 
in preference to that of Pope, which 
appears far better calculated for the 
exercise of genuine poetical powers, 





* Jacob Torson in 1695 put forth an 
edition of Dryden’s Works in four quarto 
volumes, containing poems of various dales 
and editions: mauy sets had several of 
the most rere and early pieces intermixed 
with copies of his later poems. 
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but is of much more difficult exe- 
cution. Churchill, Gifford, and Lord 
Byron, whose merits and attainments 
as satirical writers are very equal, 
have merely brought out their vic- 
tims in naked wretchedness, and dis- 
patched each individual by a re- 
morseless butchery, resembling Dry- 
den’s destruction of Oz, Doeg, Mac 
Flecnoe, and other contemptible ene- 
mies. In such poems we are struck 
with the vigour of delineation, but 
when their perusal is completed, the 
mind recals few passages with plea- 
sure. Very differently are we affect- 
ed by the incomparable Dunciad, in 
which the poet has concealed the in- 
trinsic deformity of his subject under 
embellishatents of noble imagery, and 
by the skilful management of ap- 
propriate machinery has introduced 
his Dramatis Persone with such 
pomp and circumstance, that a strong 
interest is excited for the fate of 
those unfortunate wights upon whom 
his Muse has conferred a most un- 
enviable immortality, It would be 
a waste of words to enlarge upon 
the excellence of many passages in 
this inimitable composition, as they 
must be familiar to every reader of 
taste: but it cannot be denied, that 
although the fourth book is ex- 
tremely grand, yet the Poem, as it 
originally came out in three books, 
required no addition, and its effect 
has been decidedly injured by the 
subsequent alterations. In its ori- 
ginal form, before Theobald was in- 
judiciously dethroned, the Dunciad 
is the finest and most tamusing sa- 
tire in any language. 

Iam aware that some soft-headed 
persons, of little learning, and cor- 
rupt taste, affect to display supe- 
rior judgment, by expressing their 
doubts as to the justice of Pope's 
claim to the title of Poct; but the 
question has been long since decided 
by Doctor Johnson's luminous essay 
on this subject, wherein it is main- 
tained that Pope possessed more rare 
and great qualifications than belong 





+ Some of Pope’s Letters prove that 
he could be happily humorous in prose 
as well as verse; particularly his divert- 
ing account of Lintot, the bookseller, tra- 
velling in bis company ; and his excellent 
description of an old mansion in the coun- 
try. See Bowles’s Pope, vol. VILL. p. 460. 
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to most of our esteemed Poets: from 
the decision of Johnson no succeed- 
ing critic of ackaowledged taste has 
dared to dissent. If the title of Poet 
was to be confined to those exclu- 
sively who excel Pope, we should be 
forced to degrade many illustrious 
names of ancient and modern times. 
The world has not yet produced 
more than twelve poets of the high- 
est order, amongst whom England 
glories in Milton and Shakspeare. 

Pope cannot be deemed worthy of 
a place even amongst those of the 
second order, where Dryden, Gray, 
and Byron stand “ proudly eminent:” 
but assuredly he merits a high sta- 
tion amongst third-rate poets; and 
his works will be read with delight 
by persons of pure and cultivated 
taste, long after black oblivion sball 
have extinguished the fame of many 
extraordinary bards of the present 
day, who are now ranked amongst 
** the wonderful of the earth” by the 
stupid-and silly admirers of their he- 
terogeneous compositions. 

I will conclude by adverting to a 
remarkable assertion made by the 
learned Dr. S. Butler in his “ Sketch 
of Modern and Ancient Geography,” 
third edition, p. 172: “ The uni- 
formity of plan and diction con- 
vinces me that the Iliad, with pos- 
sibly a small exception, is the work 
of one man. The Odyssey I attribute 
to different hands, and to a somewhat 
later, but very early age*.” This opi- 
nion, delivered by so sound a scho- 
Jar as the editor of the Cambridge 
Eschylus, is calculated to greatly 
increase the already too prevalent’ 
neglect of a grand and most interest- 
ing poem. Dr. Butler clearly ex- 
cludes the author of the Lliad from 
any share in the composition of the 
Odyssey, which Longinus (in his 9th 
section) has declared to be perfectly 
worthy of him, and to exhibit, even 
in its weakest parts, only the natural 
decline of his uncommon powers. 
The great critics of antiquity seem 
never to have suspected that any 
poet but the author of the Lliad could 
have wriiten the many noble passages 





* According to Dr. Butler’s suppo- 
sition, many poets of extraordinary merit 
must have lived, of whom we cannot find 
that any record has ever been known to 
exist: this seems to me an insuperable 
objection egainst his theory. 
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which occur in the Odyssey: and 1 
believe that almost every person 
intimately acquainted with both 
poems, observing in each the same 
turn of thought and diction, must 
feel convinced that they are the pro- 
ductions of one mighty genius. Who 
but the author of the lliad could 
have described the descent of Ulysses 
into the Infernal Regions; his sor- 
rowful abode in Calypso’s Island ; 
his voyage and shipwreck ; his con- 
ferences with Eumzus; and, above 
all, his arrangements for, and exe- 
cution of, the slaughter of the suit- 
ors, with all attending circumstances; 
placed before our view with a vivid- 
ness and dramatic effect that have 
been rarely paralleled? In short, it 
strikes me that the Odyssey was as 
certainly written by the author of 
the Iliad, as that John Milton was 
the only English Poet whose genius 
could produce the Paradise Regain- 
ed: both these poems contain ionu- 
merable passages that fully display 
all the peculiar and distinguishing 
excellencies of their matchless au- 
thors ;—powers so various and com~ 
prehensive as to be equally adapted 
to the vast and minute; the most 
genuine and transcendant sublimity 
of thought; vuorivalled majesty, 
strength, and eloquent beauty of ex- 
pression ;—in a word, all those rare 
and wonderful qualities which have 
raised them and Shakspeare to a glo- 
rious elevation immeasurably above 
every other poet of ancient and mo- 

dern times. W.Spananan, M.D. 

I 

Mr.Ursan, Oaford, July 19. 
i ae lavish praises heaped on the. 
pretty design for the building, 
which it is intended should succeed 
the venerable Church of St. Martin 
at Oxford, have suggested some 
scruples to my mind upon the pro- 
priety of addressing you, over which 
1 have had considerable difficully in 
prevailing. But when I see the cha- 
racter and taste of this great City 
about to be sacrificed, and whilst this 
venerable fabric yet continues un- 
touched by the rude and rash hands 
of those who would destroy rather 
than restore its antient glories—whilst 
this one glimmering ray of hope is 
afforded to cheer the despondency of 
an Antiquary, I should expect for- 
bearavce on my part to be regarded 
as criminal acquiescence: as my ob- 
ject 
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ject is not so much to find fault with 
the past, as to suggest improvements 
for the future, 1 shall content myself 
with exposing some of the blunders 
in this pretended scion of the “ fa- 
mous Gloucester ;” and J shall then 
endeavour to shew that you may have 
a Church, possessing every requisite 
beauty and accommodation, for half 
the expence now talked of. 

With such a mass of incongruity as 
the plan presents, 1 am ata loss where 
to begin my remarks; whether | look 
at the width, the length, or the 
height, lam equally astonished that the 
boldness of any man should attempt to 
fix on the public mind an idea that the 
building about to be erected bears 
the most distant resemblance to the 
justly celebrated Cathedral of Glou- 
cester. But the unsuspecting Com- 
mittee, shielding themselves under 
the comprehensive declaration of the 
Architects, that the design was ** pure- 
ly Gloucester,” never dreamt that, by 
a promiscuous selection, even from 
thence, might be derived very palpa- 
ble inconsistencies; and seem to have 
been unaware of the imposition prac- 
tised upon them by this plausible pre- 
text. The tower of the Cathedral 
is 222 feet high, that designed for St. 
Martin’s 114; in the former turrets 
at the West end are about 100 feet 
high, at the East end of the latter 
they will be little more than 40; the 
width of this building is 50 feet, of 
that 144; but, above all, the Cathe- 
dral is 420 feet loog, and the Church 
at Oxford about 70.—An impartial 
reader would be satisfied of the ab- 
surdity of such an imitation, if I closed 
my remarks here; but, lest any should 
be too much “ wedded to the errors” 
of this said design, for their informa- 
tion, if not their conviction, I will 
briefly state a few more particulars. 

To the admirer of antient Archi- 
tecture, a more insuperable objection 
could not present itself than the mi- 
serable device of including the whole 
Jength and width of a Church under 
one roof; side ailes, so very charac- 
teristic and appropriate to Churches 
of “ Gothic” Architecture, have here 
been dispensed with, in opposition to 
the practice of many centuries, dur- 
ing the which that style flourished; a 
style that displays the most superior 
genias and scieuce, and will be dis- 
unguished to the latest period amongst 
the noblest productions of human in- 
vention. | 
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Not to encroach on your columns 
with many objections to the new de- 
sign, which might easily be enume- 
rated; let us direct our attention to 
the venerable fabric which still firmly 
stands, and which, it is hoped, may 
long survive the furious attacks of an 
host of enemies. In the good old 
Church of St. Martin you are pre- 
sented wilh three styles of Windows, 
but they are not the work of one 
period ; with two styles of Buttresses, 
but one succeeded the other at the 
distance of 300 years. Here the Ar- 
chitect and the Builder will not look 
in vain for the adaptation of one part 
to another; and this little building 
will teach men of science and taste, 
of “rank and talent,” that the ve- 
nerable and the elegant result not 
from an injudicious mixture of styles, 
and a gaudy display of ornaments. 

That this Church wants reparation, 
is freely acknowledged ; but that total 
demolition is absolutely necessary for 
convenience, as well as safety, must 
be denied. Four out of the six 
arches are as strong and substan- 
tial as when first built; one of the 
two Easternmost, on the North side, 
is only slightly injured; and the most 
Eastern of these is not crippled be- 
yond the power of sabstantial repair*. 
But to what are these defects owing? 
Not to the decay of ages, or the un- 
scientific work of former Architects, 
but to wanton injury—the injury re- 
sulting from burying the dead withia 
the walls of the Church; and so long 
as this practice is permitted—whilst 
cart-loads of solid masonry are care- 
lessly allowed to be removed from the 
foundation t, it cannot be expected 
that the pillars and arches should re- 
main unshaken, 

In a word, the present Church may 
be converted into one of the most 
uniform, neat, and elegant edifices in 
Oxford; it may be nade an orna- 
ment to the magnificent High-street, 
and an object of admiration and cu- 
riosity to the passenger, But should 
the design before alluded to be adopt- 
ed, it will stand a monument of dis- ~ 
grace to its Patrons, to the City, and 
the University. 


Yours, &c. Homo. 





* This is the opinion of a most respect- 
able Builder of known skill and integrity. 

+ Most of the inhabitants of the parish 
know this to be a fact, 
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Remarks ON THE SUBJECTS OF 
Eric Poems. 
(Concluded from p. 36.) 
HE spirit of discovery, aud the 
ameliorating influences of science, 
have but rarely been employed io the 
construction of the Epic Fable—these, 
as it would seem from the example 
of the antients, were generally re- 
garded as not more adapted to its 
purposes than the arts of peace aud 
the progress of industry. 

Until the time of Camoens, it bard- 
ly appeared to have entered the hu- 
man mind, that in the course of ter- 
restrial affairs, there were events wor- 
thy of being sung besides those of war, 
rapine, and devastation. 

“ Whether it be from the perver- 
sion of the human heart,” observes a 
critic of a foreign soil, * the weak- 
ness of the understanding, or from 
custom, mankind seem to be habi- 
tuated to regard those things only as 
grand and wonderful, or interesting, 
which tend to their destruction.” 
** Because Homer and Virgil,” he 
proceeds, ‘* have made their poems to 
consist of the actions of the destroyers 
of mankind, who are termed heroes, 
is it not allowable to introduce the 
peaceful benefactors of the buman 
race? men who have devoted their 
lives to immense and useful labours. 
Must we for ever see a stream of bu- 
man blood in order to conceive a 
great action?” 

It must, however, here besuggested, 
that as the Epic Fable, or the events 
upon which it is constructed, must 
be so far in unison with the exigen- 
cies of human feeling or sympathy, 
as to elevate it far above its ordinary 
level or range of thought—no great- 
ness of moral views, on the other 
hand, or rectitude of purpose, as in 
the hero of the tale, will atone for 
the want of personal bravery and 
maguanimity of soul, which incites 
to the commission of daring acts of 
cnlerprize. 

For example, it might perhaps be 
traced to that predominence which 
the passions tuo often obtain over 
the sober dictates of the understaud- 
ing, that heroic achievements, if dis- 
played under dazzling and brilliant 
circumstances, although destitute of 
moral worth, and of real benefit to 
the species, have greater charms even 
for the thinking part of mankind, 
than actions of useful and elevated 
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tendency; which are rather calculated 
for the improvement and comfort of 
all within its sphere, than to inspire 
to deeds eof arms, and rouze the 
soul to admiration of the fiercer pas- 
sions which rule in the human breast. 

It would obViously require a far 
greater display of skill (if indeed 
within human accomplishment) in a 
Poet equally to sustain sentiments of 
enthusiasm with the interest and ca- 
riosity of his readers in an Epic per- 
formance which should sing the vir- 
tues, the humanity, the elevated views 
of a Las-Casas or a Ximenes, as in 
another who should record, in all the 
pomp of numbers, the imposing con- 
quests achieved by the Spaniards un- 
der Cortez, or the still more bloody 
and remorseless career of Pizarro. 
The splendid fabric of empire once 
raised in Europe by the sword, and 
perpetuated by acts of tyranny and 
military despotism by Buonaparte, 
would, probably, if events of such a 
nature could by any stretch of genius 
be rendered subservient to the rules 
of epic narrative, have had, even in 
our times, its numerous and its en- 
thusiastic admirers as a subject for 
the epopee, while the benevolent ex- 
ertions of a Huward, although un- 
precedented in their extent, and in- 
comparably more pure (and conse- 
quently in a strict abstract sense more 
great), although unprecedented in 
their end and object, would as cer- 
tainly as the habits of mankind are at 
present constituted, remain neglected, 
and, possibly, a monument of the 
weak judgment of the author who 
wished to enoble in song things evi- 
dently unfit for its purposes.—T hings, 
however, on the other hand, which 
involve the exertions and the views 
of a whole people, such as the 
expeditions of the Portuguese, have 
been deemed not inappropriate 
to the Epic character, though they 
depend for their interest nearly as 
little upon that eternal succession of 
battles, sieges, and combats (which 
amuse in the Iliad), as the benevolent 
labours of the Philanthropist. 

Many, doubtless, formed by na- 
ture for the execution of noble de- 
signs, but whose names have never 
found a distinguished place in the 
annals of fame, encouraged by the 
example and success of Camoens, 
have turned their views towards the 
discovery, conquest, and — 
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of America, as an event in the history 
of the world of equal, or even greater 
importance than the discovery of the 
Indies. The voyage of Columbus 
alone, like that of Gama, is capable 
of imparting to poetry scenes of the 
most impassioned, invigorated, and 
eventful interest. These scenes, it 
may be observed, are not necessarily 
connected (though they each form 
respectivelypart of an amazing whole) 
with the scenes of carnage, devasta- 
tion, and perfidy, (which, if they have 
by some been dignified by the epi- 
thets of lawful conquest, in reality 
have fixed an indelible stain in the 
history of the nation by whom they 
were perpetrated,) which followed 
close upon the introduction of the 
Spaniards into the Western hemis- 
phere. Such an expedition, attended 
with all its interesting circumstances, 
if formed to song by an elevated ge- 
nius, would of itself involve an epo- 
pee of the most momentous nature. 

The unprecedented boldoess of the 
enterprize, as concerted in the mind 
of its intrepid author, the new and 
amazing scenes of discovery which 
open upon the voyagers, the episo- 
dical views of future greatness which 
might with propriety and effect be in- 
troduced, would respectively add a 
high influence to its fable or narra- 
tive. Homer has himself shewn, in 
the Odyssey, that deeds of arms, and 
the noise and splendour of warlike 
encounters, are not the sole materials 
upon which the mind is wont to build 
the highest pleasure, and are by no 
means essential to the deep interest 
involved in the Epic. The intrepi- 
dity of Ulysses in circumstances of 
danger, his constancy and resolution 
in adversity, his piety, wisdom, and 
conjugal virtue, are capable of inspir- 
ing and sustaining emotions, although 
somewhat different, yet to the full 
as strong as he, who, by his martial 
prowess and personal valour was able 
to make his way through whole 
armies of adversaries. 

It has been said of Pope, that he 
once meditated an Epic Poem, and 
that the landing of Brute the Trojan 
in Britain was to be the fable. The 
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action here, from its nature, we may 
with reason suppose, was not solely 
dependant upon a train of military 
events, and under the hands of such 
a Master would have been prolific in 
classical incidents of fiction, whilst 
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his elegant mind would doubtless have 
unfolded in prospective a long series 
of interesting speculations as cou- 
nected with our history. 

Upon the subject of the Manners 
and Machinery of an Epic poem, it 
has been thought by critics of classi- 
cal habits and taste, that with regard 
to the compositions of antiquity, the 
mode of warfare, the deciamatory 
tone of defiance which often preceded 
their personal combats, together with 
the poetically beautiful mythology 
which was artfully interwoven in the 
destinies and actions of their heroes, 
gave them the superiority over the 
modern manners and usages of war, 
an observance of which must, in a 
certain degree, guide the poet of mo- 
dern times. 

“It has been said,” observes Mickle, 
*‘ that the buckler, the bow, and 
the spear, must ever continue the 
arms of poetry.” This peculiar adap- 
tation, as it would seem, to the ge- 
nius of the epopee of heroism and 
romance, which belonged to the re- 
mote ages, is chiefly, if not entirely, 
the result of custom. We see in the 
productions of the Poets of Greece 
and Rome, and likewise of Tasso,(who 
notwithstanding the difference which 
propriety required him to preserve 
between Christian and Pagan heroes, 
has presented us, in his ** Gierusalem- 
mi” with a “handsome copy of the 
lliad,”’)—all the imposing character- 
istics of bravery and conduct blended 
and associated with the manners of 
the times by the skill and the judg- 
ment of these great masters; and be- 
cause we are scarcely yet (with the 
exception of the Lusiad) in posses- 
sion of modern tactics and customs, 
as delineated in hervic verse, it is na- 
tural enough to cuaceive a prefercace 
for the former. 

The failure of Milton, in his at- 
tempt to introduce the use of artil- 
lery in the celestial conflict with the 
rebel angels, is pretty generally ac- 
knowledged; but this failure was not 
so much occasioned by its inaptness 
for subjects of poctry, as from its 
being improperly introduced in cir- 
cumstances where the laws of his ac- 
tion, and the manners of the fable, 
made it incongruous and improper. 

_ if in Barlow’s Columbiad (the only 
American Epic which has appeared) 
the description of these deadly en- 
gines of modern warfare be thought 

not 
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not altogether consonant with the 
dignity of Epic—it may here be ge- 
nerally asserted, that his failure in this 
respect is nothing extraordinary, and 
that whatever be the particular beau- 
ties or excellencies of that Poem, its 
aggregate merits are by no means 
such as to preclude fresh efforts upon 
the great aod eventful subject, or 
damp the emulative aspirings of future 
sons of genius, who, allured by itssplen- 
dour and novelty, shall tune their 
invigorated muse to celebrate at once 
the unparalleled circumstances which 
attended its discovery, and the assem- 
blage of every thing sublime in crea- 
tion which America holds out to view. 

In the entirely or completion of 
their actions (or, in the phraseo- 
logy of Aristotle and the Schools, in 
the beginning, the middle, and the 
end—a point likewise insisted upon 
by the learned), it must be evident 
to the classical student, that Milton 
and Camoens have been as eminently 
successful as in their greatuess. The 
forfeiture of Paradise, with its conse- 
quences, as well as the discovery of 
India, with the momentous, signal, 
and interesting circumstances con- 
nected with it, or dependent on it, 
are plainly foretold or anticipated ; 
while, if it be objected that, in respect 
of the termination of the action of 
the latter, the author transgresses, as 
its period if extended to the esta- 
blishment of av empire in the East, 
seems indefinite, it may be premised 
that this in fact is no infringement of 
the true proportions of the epopee; 
as Bossu has very justly observed, it 
is the daty of every Epic writer to 
conform his time with adequate re- 
ference to the developement of his 
fable. 

Of the merits of our own version 
of the Lusiad, these remarks can- 
not be closed with greater propriety 
than by observing that they yield 
precedency to few literary undertak- 
ings of a similar kind in our own 
language. ‘This performance, in con- 
junction with numerous others, emi- 
nently exemplify our proud superi- 
ority over our European neighbours 
in aknowledge of the principle and 
the successful accomplishment of 
translation. The English Lusiad, 
whilst it exhibits the richness and va- 
riety of our native tongue, adds yet 
another iastance of the copiousness, 
flexibility, and peculiar strength of 
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expression which it- possesses, when 
employed as the vehicle or the in- 
trament for transplanting fruits of 
another soil into English ground, 
In many atmospheres, to continue 
the figure, foreign to that in which 
they were first reared, these exoties 
droop and die, especially when re. 
moved by unskilful hands; but it may 
form the just boast of our literature, 
that under the Northern sun of our 
island, the greater part, when subject 
to the advantages of English culture, 
have thriveon in pristiae beauty aud 
vigour. 

in a geveral point of view, the 
work in question may be said to pre- 
sent a high specimen of the compass 
and capacity of the language, and 
of the genius and the taste of the 
translator. Mickle’s choice of words, 
the general dignity of bis metre, his 
bold sublimity of description, and his 
happy conception of the spirit and 
design of his author; all concur in 
proclaiming his endowments for the 
task he has accomplished, and the 
care which he bas bestowed on its 
execution. 

It may likewise not perhaps be fo- 
reign to the nature of the present 
critical speculation to add, whilst oa 
the subject of Mickle, that in the in- 
troductory chapter, which announces, 
explains, and illustrates the Lusiad, 
and the circumstances in which it ori- 
ginated, he takes a brief view of a 
variety of topics growing out of his 
work. It isnot tov much to say, that 
these highly iuteresting and finished 
disquisitions must continue to be read 
with a degree of eagerness and plea- 
sure inferior perhaps only to that 
with which we peruse the poem itself, 

Of talents, improved by extensive 
reading and reflection, Mr. M. shines 
at once in the distinct characters of 
the philosopher and the man of taste. 
That Christian philanthropy which 
extends to the whole human race oc- 
cupies a considerable place in his 
speculations. Mild and benignant in 
his opinions concerning tHe moral and 
political relations of his fellow-crea- 
tures, he has rendered his style a fit 
vehicle for the sentiments which ema- 
nate from his pen. His language is 
mellifluous and rich, and in general 
classically pure; it may be said, indeed, 
to possess the rare endowment of pre- 
senting to the casual-_reader an at- 
tractive source of intellectual amuse- 

meat, 
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ment, whilst at the same time it fails 
not in administering a more studious 
repast to the man of more fastidious 
judgment and severer critical attain- 
menfs. 

As a critic, Mickle occupies a very 
distinguished place, not inferior in 
many respects to those high acknow- 
ledged authorities in our literature, 
whom to name is to command respect. 
Whilst he is ever vigilant in support- 
ing established rules in literature, 
where they are consonant with sound 
criticism, he is eminent for a delicacy 
of sentiment, and an intelligent good 
sense, which never advances a position 
in which his appeals to our moral 
feelings, no less than the clear dictates 
of understanding, are not successfully 
made. 

His political and philosophical opi- 
pions may be assumed to be rather 
those of a mind predisposed by na- 
ture and habit to contemplate things 
as they exist under their most favour- 
able aspect, than of a genius fond of 
bold theories, and of an original turn 
of thought; they are not laid down 
with confidence and asperity; they 
are submitted with modesty, temper, 
aod firmness, 

Melksham. 

— a 
Ccortous Coats or Arms, Crests, 
Morros, anv Coronet Devices. 
(Continued from p. 32.) 
ON THE PART OF KING CHARLES 
THE FIRST. 

IEUT.-COLONEL CARRIL MO- 
LYNEUX figured a rein-deer’s 
head (the rein-deer being the Earl of 
Essex’s crest) supported by five bands, 
alluding to the five members, and for 
motto, AD QUID EXALTATIS CORNU?— 
To what purpose do ye clevate the horn. 

Another figured. the Parliament- 
house with two dead men’s heads upon 
it, and the motto, ut ExTRA, sic 
Intus—As outside, so within. 

Lieut.-Colonel Henry Constable, in 
imitation of the Emperor Constantine, 
took for his crest a cross, with this 
motto, IN HOC SIGNO vincEs—Under 
this standard thou wilt conquer. 

Anather, pointing at the citizens of 
London, had no more figure in his 
coronet than a scroll wreath in seve- 
ral folds, upon which were inscribed 
these words, Quis FUROR, 0 CIVES!— 
hat madness, O citizens! 

Another, to express his magnani- 
mity, had a single soldier pottrtrayed 
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with a sword in hand, daring a whole 
body of enemies, with this motto, 
QUANTUMVIS LEG1O NOMEN—Alihough 
your name is legion. 

Sir William Compton, brother to 
the Earl of Northampton, seemed to 
contemn sordid vulgarity, when, with- 
out figure, his device was only em- 
bellished with this motto, avi rro- 
FANUM VULGUS ET AncEO—/ hate the 
unhallowed vulgar, and Iecp them ut 
a distance. 

Another depainted a Cavalier van- 
quishing and disarming a Roundhead, 
with IN QvO DISCORDIA cIves!—Be- 
hold, O citizens! the result of discord. 

Sir Edward Widdrington, saying 
little, implied much in his coronet— 
only thus, Deo Er cwsari—TZo God 
and the King. 

Another represented a rout of ras. 
cally. people in a furious posture 
against Church and State, with this 
motto, QUARE FREMUERE GUNTES? 
&c.—Why do the Heathen so furiously 
rage together, and why do the people 
imagine a vain thing ? 

Avother represented a Roundhead 
on horseback, with short hair, riding 
away without a hat, (for that is sup- 
posed to have been lost in the scuffle) 
and crying, * Quarter,” ‘* Quarter,” 
pursued by a Cavalier with a drawn 
sword ready to smite him, the motto, 
QUI seQuITUR WiNcIT—TZhe purswer 
conquers. 

Colonel Thomas Dalton figured a 
cloud, whence streamed forth a re- 
presentation of glory, and with it an 
armed hand and sword, with this mot- 
to, EXORTUM EST IN TENEBRIS LUMEN 
ReEcTIs connE—Light has arisen in 
darkness to the true-hearted. 

Another represented a mitre pierc- 
ed by a sword, with a crown impe- 
rial upon the point of it, and the 
hand of an enemy discharging a pis- 
tol at both, with this motlo, ranrum 
RELIGIO POTUIT SUADERE MALORUM? 
Can religion have been the instiga- 
tion of so many wicied actions ? 

Another exhibited a disgusting spe- 
cimen of the laxity in morals which 
prevailed among the Cavaliers before 
the Restoration as well as after it—he 
bore for his device a naked man with 
sword in hand, the motte, in utres 
gve pAnatus—Ready for either 
aut Martem, aut Venerein. 

When Arehbishop Usher was with 
the King at Oxford in April 1644, he 
preached before his Majesty, and tn 
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his sermon, among other things suit- 
able to the occasion, this excellent 
Prelate observed, that as no prayers 
or fastings could sanctify rebellion, 
or tempt God to own an unjust party, 
so ncither would a just cause alone 
justify those who maintained it, any 
more than a true religion without 
practice; it being necessary for us 
Jirst to do our duly, otherwise the 
good cause and the true religion, 
would both prove unavailing to us. 
These latter observations he aimed 
against a looseness and debauchery 
of manners, which he had observed 
in too many at the Court of Oxford, 
who believed that their being of the 
right side in adhering to their lawful 
King, would atone for all other faults. 
He would also tell such people in 
conversation, that such actions as 
they were guilty of would frustrate 
all their hopes of success—asking, 
how could they expect that Gop 
should bless their arms whilst they 
weregrossly offending him?—Nor was 
he less severe on the Houses of Par- 
liament, then in rebellion against the 
King, declaring the war they had 
tuade to be wicked, and—as it was 
afterwards proved—of fatal conse- 
quence, casting an irreparable scan- 
da! upon the Protestant religion. 

Major Wormley pa religion 
sitting in an angelical posture on the 
stump of a tree, with a broken cross 
near her—with this motto, MELIoRA 
spero,—I hope fur better things— 
Another figured an imperial crown 
and a mitre, the motto, s1 coLvipI- 
MUR FRANGIMUR—ZJ/ we slrike against 
each other, we are broken—Another 
represented a swarm of bees, with 
their king in the midst of them, in 
allusion tu the idea of the naturalists 
that these insects are governed by a 
menarch, the motto, PRO REGE 
EXAcuUNT, intimating that as bees do 
sharpen their stings, so would he and 
his troop whet their swords for their 
King. 

Captain Peter Pudsey depainted a 
hand and sword, smiting off an Hy- 
dra’s heads, by which he metaphored 
the sectaries of these times, and the 
mollo, TRADENTUR IN MANUS GLA- 
pir — They shall be given up to the 
edge of the sword. 

Another represented an hand issu- 
ing out of a cloud, holding a green 
chaplet or laurel, with an imperial 
crown over it, and for motto, pons 
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DEL UTRAQUE REGI—Lach, the gift 
of God to the King. 

Another figured an armed hand 
holding a heart, and the words, pro 
REGE—Vor the King. 

A young stripling of fifteen years 
of age caused his device to speak him 
a man, for he figured a green branch 
of oak with suncuLUS FACTUS ARBOR 
—A scion become a tree. 

Another depainted a lion broken 
loose, with LIBER LEO REVINcIRI 
NeEcIt, for motto—The liberated lion 
knows not what it is to be rebound. 

Lieut.-colonel Ralph Pudsey, soon 
after the Queen's landing in the north, 
used this only motto, without figure, 
DUX FACTI MULIER— Under female 
auspices—An adversary might have 
added from Tacitus cons1L1um mu- 
LIEBRE AC DETERIUS; for the perni- 
cious counsels of this unfortunate 
Princess, and her artful confessors, 
brought an incalculable number of 
miseries on the King and the people 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Another seemed to fear some ill to 
the King ; he figured a lion dormant, 
with NON MAJESTATE SEcURUS—ol 
safe in Majesty. 

Sir Charles Compton, another of 
the Earl of Northampton’s brothers, 
had this motto inscribed on his coro- 
net, CONTRA AUDENTIOR ITO —4d- 
vance the more boldly. 

Another figured a crown imperial 
upon a lance, and the lance placed 
on a mount; the crown almost sub- 
verted or thrown off by the horn of 
the supporter of Scotland; but held 
up by the paw of the English lion, 
with this motto, RARA EST CONCOR- 
DIA FratkUm—Rare is the harmony 
of brothers. 

When the King was on his march 
to Leicester, a commander iu his 
army bore this for his device, a 
spindle winding up a bottom of 
thread, with this motto, vines acqul- 
Rit EvNDo— He acquires strength 
as he proceeds.—This motto ceased 
to be appropriate after the battle of 
Naseby. 

Another after some losses on the 
King’s part appeared constant to that 
cause by representing a die with 4 
hand casting it, and the motto, sE™- 
PER JACTATUS, SEMPER ERECTUS—-‘/- 
ways tossed about, always bolt up- 
right. . , 

Anather figured a sword, with this 


verse inscribed on it for a motto, At- 
TERIVS 
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TERIUS NON SIT, QUI-SUUS ESSE PO- 
rtest—He is not another man’s devot- 
ed friend who can be his own. 

Another had this usual motto only 
in his colours, VIVE LE RoI. 

That Commander on his Majesty’s 
part seemed to have some hopes left, 
who after the battle of Naseby, fi- 
gured for his device a tuft of bul- 
rushes growing in a river, and dashed 
by its waves, with this motto, aniut- 
MUR, NON OBRUIMUR—We are wash- 
ed over, not overwhelmed. 

Captain Halton figured a close com- 
mittee sitting about a table, and the 
motto in English, out of the Iviith. 
Psalm, UNTIL THIS TYRANNY BE 
OVERPAST. 

Another represented a Bible on the 
one side of his coronet, and on the 
other hand a Sword, with a crown 
over both, and the motto, sPiro HIs: 
HIS EXPIRABO—With these I live— 
with these I'll breathe my last. 

Another, after the loss of most of 
his troop, to shew his constancy, 
figured a pyramid, weather-beaten 
with wind and storms, and motto, 
ET MANET I1MMOTA— And remains 
unmoved. 

Another represented a hand with a 
sword, with this motto—TZ shall either 
find a way or make one. 

Another bore this motto, without 
figure, PRO REGE ET NOTIS LEGIBUS 
anciix—For the King and the known 
laws of England—The word norts 
was added, because both parties pro- 
fessed to fight for the laws of the 
kingdom. 

Sir John Digby, by his device, 
seemed to invite all his fellow subjects 
to join the King, for he figured a 
circumference of a circle with several 
lines all drawn to the centre, and the 
motto, 11.Luc omnEsS—Hither let ail 
repair. 

(To be continued.) 

a 
Mr. Urpan, Aug. 3. 

N page 8 of your number for July, 
is a question respecting a race of 
people in France, mentioned by Miss 
Porter in her Travels, under the name 
of Cahets: your Correspondent wish- 
ing to know whether they actually 
exist. I beg to refer him to Ra- 
mond’s very entertaining aod lively 
Tour to the Pyrennees, written I be- 
lieve between 1780 and 1790, and of 
which there is an English transla- 
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tion: he mentions having met with 
some of these people inhabiting 
one of the vallies in the Pyrennees, 
called Luzon, I rather think; and 
calls them Cagots ; speaking of them 
as if likely to be wil Gases by that 
name to his French readers. He 
mentions them as known to be then 
existing (1 think) by different names 
(Cahets is one), in three or four de- 
tached places along the West coast 
of France; such as Bretagne, Ro- 
chelle, &c. and refers to certain learn- 
ed works (one in particular by M. 
Court de Gébelin) on their history 
and origin: they- appear to have 
been formerly treated with great 
contumely, and even cruelty; at pre- 
sent, in the part of the country where 
he met with them, it consisted only 
in being shunned and looked down 
upon, and, I think he says, no inter- 
marriages ever took place between 
them and the other families in their 
neighbourood. He describes them 
as wretched beings, almost like the 
Cretins in Switzerland; which he at- 
tributes to their degraded situation ; 
and as being reluctant and ashamed 
to confess that they belonged to this 
** proscribed class. 1 quote only 
from memory, and there is more 
about them in his book. It seems 
they are supposed to be the relics of 
some ancient conquered nation. 
Yours, &c. 
—— 
Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 5. 
OUR Correspondent, Z. A. (vol. 
LXXXVIII. p. 508) has stated 
a question relative to the legality 
of certain Marriages solemnized in 
Churches and Chapels erected since 
the 26th George II., which is cer- 
tainly of great importance, but which, 
as it appears to me, is insufficiently 
explained by the acts upon which he 
comments. It is quite clear from the 
tenor of those Acts (21 George 111. 
and two or three preceding ones), that 
all Marriages solemnized in newly 
erected Churches and Chapels pre- 
vious to Aug. 1, 1781, were validated 
—That Act was passed on the 10th 
July 1781, and went to establish the 
legality of all marriages which had 
been at that time, or should be so- 
lemnized in the new Churches, &c. 
up to the Ist of August in the same 
year. This, therefore, accounts for 
the seeming inaccuracy of which Z. A. 
com- 
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complains ian the indemnity, as to 
the Ministers only extending up to 
the 10th of July, and not to the 
Ast of August, since it was unneces- 
sary to indemnify them after the ope- 
ration of the Act took place, which 
sufficiently protected them until the 
ist of August, one thousand seven- 
hundred and eighty-one. It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at, that 
those Writers who have in particular 
alluded to these Acts, should consider 
them as legalizing the Marriages com- 
ing within their intention. Mr. Doug- 
jass, in his report of the case of the 
“ King against Northfield,” (which 
decision gave rise to the Acts,) speaks 
of them as legalizing certain Mar- 
riages, and as having been brought 
into Parliament for such a purpose. 
Professor Christian in his Notes on 
Blackstone, and Mr. Stockdale Hardy 
in his “ Letter to a Country Surro- 
gate,” have also viewed them in the 
same light; and indeed it is impos- 
sible to view them in any other, since 
the Law supposes all their requisites 
complied with, unless the contrary is 
proved. With respect to the trans- 
mission of Marriages solemnized in 
New Chapels to the Mother Church, 
that certainly is rendered imperative 
by the clause to whieh your Cor- 
respondent alludes; but as that clause 
dves not directly make the nontrans- 
mission fatal to the validity of the 
Marriage, 1 cannot for a moment 
think that a neglect, as to the trans- 
mission, would invalidate the mar- 
riage. It might expose the Minister 
to punishment for his neglect, but 
the Marriage would stand unaffected. 
Yours, &c. An Otp SurroGare. 
———— 
Mr. Urnsan, Liverpool, Aug. 3. 
READ with much pleasure the 
remarks of your Correspondent 
(p.30), on Arms, Crests, Mottos, and 
Badges, &c. 

To what Edward IIT. took, may 
be added what he also bore, the root 
of a tree camped and erased, to sig- 
nify his flourishing ; and his grandson, 
Richard II. bore the same root, but 
took the sun in full glory, to signify, 
though his father bore the glory from 
a cloud, in him it was arrived at full 

rfection. 

Edward III. bore the mantle gould 
doubled, as it was continued since in 
the arms; and his son, the father of 


Richard II. achieved the badge of the 
Prince of Wales by bis valour. 

Edward III. had. for his supporters, 
on the dexter side, a lion guardant 
Or, and the sinister, a hawk Ar- 
gent, jessop’d Or, both supporters 
erowned. 

Richard II. took the lion Or, as 
his grandfather did, and a white 
buck (or hart,) armed Or, on the 
sinister side. He used a white hart 
couchant, and he impaled Edward 
the Confessor’s arms before his own, 
when he went to subdue the rebels in 
Ireland; he used an ornament in gold 
like a pea on his garment, embroi- 
dered, which is introduced on his 
monument, 

Henry IV. took all Lancaster 
badges, viz. the rose and crown, 
borne by Henry I. Duke of Lancas- 
ter, whose daughter his father mar- 
ried ; likewise three feathers Ermine, 
feathers, stalk, and labels Gold. 

He bore, as his dexter supporter, 
the antelope chained, as his father, 
and white swan ducally gorged Or, 
for the Hereford Bohun family ; ano- 
ther badge he wore, a fux’s tail. 

Henry FV. took to support the arms 
of France and England, the golden 
lion on the dexter, and the antelope 
of Lancaster on sinister. He took the 
cross light emblem, that he could be 
a light and a guide to his people to 
follow him in virtue and honour, 
with the Lancaster rose. 

Henry VI. bore the antelope on 
the dexter, and the panther as the 
sinister supporter. The panther, to 
shew that a king sliould have so many 
excellent and general virtues as there 
are spots and colours in this beast. 
He bore the supporters of his grand- 
father Joho of Gaunt. 

The Lancaster rose, and 2 feathers 
across, as badges. 

Edward IV. bore as supporters, 
dexter, the golden lion by the earl- 
dom of March, in right of Mortimer, 
and the black bull armed and horned 
Or, by the honour of Clare. He bore 
the white rose by the earldom of 
March, and placed it on the sunbeams. 
He bore the falcon and fetlock Or and 
Gold, after his great grandfather, Ed- 
mund Langley, first duke of York— 
motto, “* Modus et ordo.” 

Richard IIT. took the golden lion 
for bis dexter, and white boar of the 
dukedom of Gloucester, armed, &c. 
Or, for his sinister. J do not find any 

other 
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other badges noted by my author for 
this king. 

Henry VII. was rather more la- 
vish of badges and ornaments. He 
took the red dragon oa the dexter 
side for supporter, aud the white grey- 
hound, the earldom of Richmond, to 
shew he descended from the House 
of Cadwalleder ; and appointed rouge 
dragon pursuivant of arms, port cul- 
lis the badge of the House of Somer- 
set, and for which also a pursuivant 
was appointed ; blanche rose, and rouge 
rose, also great badges, used at this 
time, with another, the crown of Eng- 
jand drawn ian a thorn bush, and the 
same in which Henry VII. was crown- 
ed with when it was found. This was 
depicted and worn as a badge, some- 
times letters H. E. sometimes H. R. as 
1 take it Earl and Rex. 

Henry I. used the dun cow on 
one of his standards which was offer- 
ed up in St. Paul's Church with other 
standards, St. George and the Dragon, 
&c. after his victory over Richard Ll. 
at Bosworth field. 

Henry VIII. contented himself 
with the Lancaster badge and the 
Somerset badge, and took the golden 
lion dexter, aud the red dragon si- 
nister: his motto, ** Diew et mon 
Droit,” with a single fleur de lis un- 
der a crown. 

Edward V1.. as his father, when 
king; previous, as Prince of Wales, 
he bore the feathers proper, in a cir- 
cle radiated like the sun. 

Queen Mary, much like her father, 
with a pomegranate and rose im- 
paled under the Spanish crown. 

Queen Elizabeth took delight iu ar- 
morial bearings. She exhibited the 
arms of Edward the Confessor, Heory 
1. 2lions, Hen. II. 3 lions (Plantaga- 
net, viz. 1 lion), the Irish arms, the 
Welsh arms, the arms of France, 
seiné de lis in a border; and the arms 
Azure, 3 fleurs de lis Or. 

Elizabeth took the same supporters 
and motto as her father, and the badge 
that was given by him to her mother— 
thedove, with the sceptre, standing on 
the stump of a tree; also the Pha- 
nix rising from the flames; motto, 
** Semper eadem.”’ 

Robert Cook, Ciarenceux King of 
Arms, presented her with a Baron’s 
Book to 1592, and she, though fru- 
_ gal, gave at one lime 10002. ; of which 
book a copy in MS, is now before 
me, thus inscribed ; 
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. A Copy of the English Baron's Book, 
from the Conquest to this Year, 1592*, 
dedicated to the Queen’s Majesty, 
and by her Highness most graciously 
received and piincely rewarded. 

By Clarencieux, King at Armes. 
The badge Henry VIII. granted 
Anne Bulleyn was, on a root of @ 
tree couped and erased Or, a dove 
standing on one leg, wings indorsed 
Argent, armed Or; crowned Or and 
Gules; holding in ite dexter paw a 
scepter Or, and standing thereon. 

Yours, &c. M. Greason. 
—_— 

Mr, Unpan, Aug. 10. 
[% some of the early editions of 
Common Prayer, the initials of 
the persons names who rendered the 
Psalius into metre are affixed to each 
Pealm, and among others are the ini- 
tials T. C. which it has been suggested 
are intended for Thos, Churchyard. 
if any of your Readers can inform 
me whether such suggestion is cor- 
rect, and the authority for it, I shall 

feel much obliged. G.M. 


Mr. Unsan, é Aug. 4. 
T is with regret that I read your 
reply to Aatiquarius of Newacstle 
({p. 2), respecting the reprint of some 
of our antient Historians. The trans- 
lation of Matthew Paris would be 
@ most desirable publication; and 1 
should hardly doubt but that the 
announcement of its publication in 
8vo. would be hailed with pleasure, 
and a moderate impression soon sold. 
The impolicy and injustice of the ob- 
noxious Copyright Acts have been so 
lately the subject of a warm discus- 
sion, that it is singular oo relief was 
afforded, by the troduction of a 
Bill during the last Session t. 

You, Mr. Urban, the venerable and 
steady Patron of Literature, will not, 
I am sure, be backward in rendering 
your assistance to precure for the 
Publick so valuable an acquisition as 
the translation of the Historian ia 
question would be. Perhaps, theo, 
you will not refuse to insert this by 
way of hiot to the parties who pos- 
sess the Translation ; and, in the hope 
that it will be printed ere long. 

Crericus BeprorpiEnsis. 





* See Noble’s Hist, of the College, 1804. 

+ The pressure of other important bu- 
siness during the last Session prevented it; 
but we trust the application will be renewed 
with effect in the next Session. Epir. 


Mr. 
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Backwell Hill, So- 
Ma. Unsan, merselshire, dug. 10. 
——- in your last Magazine 
that Dr. Hutton, in his ** Re- 
creations in Mathematics,” had said 
something about the Divining Rod, 
I beg leave to say, that about seven 
years ago, I was building a house 
upon a hill of limestone, where there 
was little probability of getting a 
spring of water; aod a farmer having 
just left me, with whom I[ was in 
treaty for the — of a piece of 
land, my bailiff, who was with me, 
observed that the farmer was cele- 
brated as a famous Dewster, and 
could find out a spring of water, if 
there was one. I asked him what he 
meant by a Dewster? he replied, 
that by using a rod or twig of hazel, 
he could find out a spring of water. 
Having before heard of the Divining 
Rod, and having little faith in it, I 
desired him to run after the farmer, 
which he immediately did ; and the 
farmer told me, if { could get him a 
hazel rod he could easily find a spring 
of water, if there was one. Having 
procured a rod for the farmer, who, 
holding it in both his hands, and bend- 
ing it into a bow, traversed for some 
little time a likely spot of ground, a 
little way from the house, and pre- 
sently said there was a spring of wa- 
ter or goods, in a particular spot. I 
asked him what be meant by goods ? 
he said lead ore, or calamy (lapis ca- 
liminaris). 1 desired bim to inform 
me how he knew there were water or 
goods, and he replied, by the rod of 
hazel forcibly bending in his bands. 
I requested him to show me how to 
hold the rod, which he did; and I 
traversed the spot several times be- 
fore I found avy pressure on the rod: 
but, after directing me several times 

how to hold it, I at last found a ver 
considerable pressure on the rod, 
whenever 1 went over a particular 
spot of ground, and | could scarcely 
keep the rod in my hands. This con- 
vinced me that there was some truth 
in it, and I ordered a shaft to be dug 
on the spot; and after going down 
three or four yards, the man came to 
some old workings of lead ore; but 
there was no Water. On conversing 
with the farmer on the subject, he 
offered to lay me a bet that he would 
put 20 hats in a row, at some distance 
from each other, and under one of 
thei I should put a dollar, and that 


. he would point out the hat under 


which the dollar was; but I did not 
accept his bet. He further told me 
that a steel rod was.as good or better 
than the hazel rod; and that it was 
a general practice among the miners 
on the Mendip Hills to find out veins 
of calamy (lapis caliminaris ) and lead 
by the rod. 
Yours, &c. Joun R. Lucas. 
— 
Mr. Ursan, Penzance, May 11. 
N Cornwall there are several wells 
which bear the name of some Pa- 
tron Saint, who appears tu have had 
a Chapel consecrated to him or her 
on the spot. This appears by the 
name of Chapel Saint—attached by 
tradition to the spot. These Chapels 
were most probably mere Oratories ; 
but in the parish of Maddern there is 
a well called Maddern Well, which is 
inclosed in a complete Baptistery, the 
walls, seats, door-way, and altar, of 
which still remain. The socket, which 
received the base of the crucifix or 
pedestal of the Saint's image, is per- 
fect. The foundation of the outer 
walls are apparent. The whole ruin 
is very picturesque, and I wonder that 
it is _~ over in so slight a manner 
by all Cornistr historians, and_ parti- 
cularly by Dr. Borlase, who speaks 
merely of the virtues superstitiously 
ascribed to the waters. This neglect 
in Borlase is the more to be wondered 
at, as the ruin is situated in his na- 
tive parish.—1 was struck with being 
informed that the superstitious of the 
neighbourhood attend on the first 
Thursday in May to consult this 
oracle by dropping pins, &c. Why 
on the Thursday? May not this be 
some vestige of the day on which 
Baptisteries were opened after their 
being kept shut and sealed during 
Lent, which was on Maunday Thurs- 
day? My informant told me that 
Thursday was the particular day of 
the week, though some came on the 
second and third Thursday. May 
was the first month after Easter, 
when the waters had been especially 
blessed ; for then was the great time 
of baptism. When] visited this Well 
last week, I found in it a polianthus 
and some article of an infant's dress, 
which showed that votaries had been 
there. 
After the sixth century, these Bap- 
tisteries were removed into the church. 
1 willthank any of your Readerswho 
can 
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can inform me whether there is any 
other remains of the kind in this 
country so perfect, and | shall be much 
obliged by a probable guess at the 
age of this building, and for any other 
information which may lead me to 
revisit the spot with increased motives 
of admiration. SIMPLEX. 
a 
Mr. Unsan, ery 
sia reparations that are making 
at Winchester Cathedral, take 
them in general, are not of the best 
taste. The roof of that part where the 
transept is united, is in imitation of 
Heory VI1. and the colours too gaudy 
in my Opinion; light blue prevails, 
that is offensive to the eye; the roof 
of the chuir is of the same descrip- 
tion. The Chapel of La Vierge, where 
they now perform service during the 
repairs, is, 1 believe, finished with a 
glaring red curtain, to keep them 
warm; this might do in Winter, but 
in Summer it put me in a fever: and 
instead of painting, that which ought 
to be so is done with a nasty glazy 
varnish, and the pavement in the same 
disfigured state as before. 

The Choir, I am afriid, will not 
correspond with the expectations of 
many Antiquaries; the four augles 
of the four arches of the great tower 
are four kings, with each a sceptre. 
I took them to be four Highlanders 
from their dress, with a Scotch bonnet 
on their heads, and playing on the 
bagpipes; for the manner of their 
arms, and the position of their scep- 
tres, is more that of the chanter; so 
that ltook them to be literally Scotch- 
men playing the bagpipes, with a red 
jacket faced with biue, and a High- 
land bonnet on their heads. The or- 
gans are still to be left, tu stop up 
the grand effect of the North transept, 
and the opposite grand arch is also 
stopt up, they say to confine the 
sound of the organs, and correspond 
with the former ; this, in my humble 
opinion, destroys one of the finest, 
one of the grandest points of view in 
the Cathedral, aud obscures every 
thing thatis fine in the whole building. 

It perhaps may be a want of 
taste in me, but when they were to 
make a grand and general repair, 
they ought to have made the Choir 
like most other Cathedrals, on the 
East ef the grand transept. In no 
French Church have I ever seen the 
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grand effect of the transept ever de- 
stroyed. Those who have ever seeu 
the Abbey of St. Alban’s, will see the 
bad effect of this; and lastly, there 
seems an inclination to lose the effect 
of the two Jubilee galleries, the only 
ones of the kind w the kingdom, 
which correspond so exactly with the 
Abbey of St. George de Rockerville, 
in Normandy, that they seem to be 
about the same period of time, and 
much resemble each other in many 
points. 

I mean not, Sir, these observations 
on the improvement of the Cathedral 
as any reflection on the taste of the 
worthy and Rev. Dean, but when gen- 
tlemen are not conversant in these 
matters, they ought to allow those 
whose profession it is, to submit to 
the plans, &c. and then to form a cor- 
rect judgment, and act accordingly. 

Yours, &c. A MEMBER OF THE 


ANTIQUARIAN SOciETY. 


Mr. Unsan, Aug. 9. 

[* certainly must be acknowledg- 
ed, that there is a great appear- 
ance manifested at the present time 
by the English, to promote Religion 
aud Morality, aud generally to in- 
crease the comforts, and lessen the 
sufferings of our fellow-creatures. 
The establishment of the numerous 
Bible Societies, Missionary Societies, 
and other Lustitutions for the same 
good purposes, which are now spread- 
ing throughout the kingdom, the 
erection of new Churches, and Meet- 
ing-houses, which we observe of late, 
certainly appears as if there.was a 
sincere wish to reform mankind.— 
But ail these endeavours are but of 
little worth if crimes of the worst kind 
are countenanced and sanctioned by 
persons, who, independently of such 
encouragement to vice, bear a re- 
spectable character. ‘That such per- 
sons exist, on mature consideration, 
must readily be confessed—exrample 
is better than precept. Buildwg 
Churches and forming Bible ‘Societies, 
will not accomplish the desired end, 
whilst bad examples are set by the 
promoters of such undertakings. 1 
do not mean to charge any indivi- 
dual with the glaring inconsistency of 
encouraging the building of Churches 
or forming Bible Societies, and at the 
same time countenancing and sanc- 
tioning Murper: but that this crime 
is countenanced at the present time 
by 
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by many individuals there can be no 
doubt, when we observe the sanction 
given to the wicked practice of set- 
tling quarrels by Duexiine (as it is 
commonly called), a practice which 
all truly religious people must con- 
demn. 

I was much pleased by observing 
in your Magazine for July, that the 
Acadeiny of Dijon have offered a pre- 
mium for a prize essay on the best 
means of putting an end to that hor- 
rid crime. What are the members 
of the Society for putting in force 
the Proclamation against Vice and 
Immorality, and the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice about, that they 
sufler in the metropolis of a country 
generally acknowledged, I imagine, to 
be a Christian and civilized one, the 
followiag inscription to remain (if 
known to them) at a shop-window of 
a silversmith in one of the great 
streets leading to the West end of the 
town? ‘ DuEevuine Pistots.” 

I shall not detain your Readers 
ye longer, than by desiring a parti- 
cular account of the proceedings in 
France respecting the above-mention- 
ed Prize Essay, and expressing a wish 
that some of the most respectable and 
virtuous of the members who sup- 
port the various Religious Societies 
would unite their efforts to put an 
end to Duelling, which I have no 
doubt, with very little trouble, they 
might soon in a great measure do, 
if earnest in their endeavours. 

Yours, &c. An Ossenver. 


Forest or Dean. 


W E have received a request from 
the Rev. H. Berxiy, once 
more to introduce to the notice of 
our benevolent Readers his appeal 
to the Publick, on the subject of the 
New Church in the Forest of Dean. 
To this we are the rather induced to 
comply, as the Rev. H, Berkin has 
incurred a personal risk of between 
four and five thousand pounds in his 
arduous attempt for the public good, 
and a deficiency still existing of nearly 
10001. for which he is responsible. 
The Royal Forest of Dean, in the 
County of Gloucester, a waste tract 
of upwards of 20,000 acres, has hi- 
therto had no Church in it, nor (with 
the exception hereafter mentioned) 
any means of religious instruction ex- 
pressly provided for the use of its in- 


habitants. These, consisting chiefly 
= and —— have hitherto 
too generally living in the neg- 

lect of od and bam dution, 
The following facts are in addition 
to the minute particulars already 
recorded in our former volumes *, to 
which our readers are referred. Eprr. 


“< With the concurrence of the Honour- 
able and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese, a memorial and plan 
were laid before Government, with an of- 
fer, on my part, that if the needful fund 
for building a Church and Parsonage- 
house could be provided, I would give up 
my Curacy, and serve the new Church 
without any farther emolument than the 
endowment necessary for its consecration. 
The measure met the full approbation of 
Government, who granted five acres of 
land in the Forest for this purpose, being 
all that is allowed by Act of Parliament; 
and have also given most liberal aid in 
money. An accurate survey was made, 
and from 250 to 300 cottages, containing 
from 1200 to 1500 souls, found on extra- 
parochial ground, all within a reasonable 
distance of the Church. The plan was 
made public in the Spring of the year 
1816; and, encouraged by the many 
friends who appeared on its behalf, I laid 
the first stone on the 4th of June. In 
eight months, a large Church was built, a 
Church-yard enclosed, and a School- 
room erected capable of containing 400 
children. The Church was opened on the 
Sth of February 1817, by the Episcopal 
licence ; and was consecrated in June 
following. It is duly served by myself, 
and regularly attended by a large con- 
gregation, with every promise of its prov- 
ing a blessing to the country. The par- 
sonage-house is finished; and I am now 
in residence there, to devote myself to this 
important work.—I have thus the happi- 
ness to see both the present and the rising 
generation, on this side of the Forest, fur- 
nished with the means of Religious Wor- 
ship and Education ; but I have, by these 
means, taken a heavy responsibility on 
myself, as the funds are still far short of 
the needful amount. I feel, however, no 
anxiety for the event; being confident 
that the continued benevolence of the 
public will not be solicited in vain, when 
the circumstances of the case are know». 
These poor people have rendered what 
assistance was in their power; and one 
man, owner of a quarry, has given the 
stone. I trust, that by means of this 
work, true Religion and pure Morality 
may be the ornaments of the surrounding 
country: nor does any plan appear more 





¥ See vol. LXXXVI. ii, 23. —LXXXVII. 
i. 402, ii, 77. 
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likely to add strength to our excellent 
Establishment, both in Church and State, 
by making good Christians and peace- 
able subjects. 

«A Society having lately been formed 
in aid of building Churches, by which it 
may be supposed my present deficiency 
will be supplied, it becomes necessary to 
observe, that I can derive no assistance 
from that source ; the Society can make 
no retrospect, and is obliged to confine 
its attention and services to those places 
where Churches are now to be built. 

“ Henry Barxin, A.M. March 1, 1819.” 


EE 
Cambridge, Aug. 10. 
“ Happy Guiscarvo: for thou art among 
the number of those Old. Binding seek- 
ing Bibliomaniacs, who, if they chance 
not to stumble upon any of the foremen- 
tioned delectable fragments, have yet 
perhaps the felicity to pounce upon 
a—worm! not of the stupendous di- 
mensions of that of Spindlestone- Heughs, 
but of pearl-like transparency of colour, 
obliquity of movement, and of an insa- 
tiable spirit of devoration— 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying !” 
Dibdin’s Bibliograph. Decameron, 
vol. IL. p. 437. 


Mr. Urnpan, 


VER since [ read the curious and 
interesting account of the book- 
worm, which follows the above quo- 
tation, I have been diligent in my 
search for one of those far-famed, and 
it would seem, rarely-discovered foes 
to the annals of “olden time.” Many 
ponderous volumes, whose pages pre- 
sented prima facie evidence of the ra- 
vages of these destructive insects, have 
undergone the most scrutinising in- 
vestigation, and often, after having 
followed the scent, and traced the 
prowler through his mazy windings 
in thick wood and scattered leaves, I 
have been obliged to give up the pur- 
suit, on finding that the wily elf had 
left his cover. Nevertheless, fortune 
frequently smiles upon us when we 
least expect it, and throws things in 
our way which we have repeatedly 
sought in vain ; and so it happened to 
me on Saturday the 7th iust. for I was 
destined on that day to experience the 
felicity of being able to apply to my- 
self the admirable exclamation which 
I have adopted as the motto of this 
communication. 
But where does the gentle reader 
suppose that I found this “ Mortat 
Enemy” of Bibliomaniacs? The Ro.- 
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burgher will probably guess that he 
was feasting on a morsel of Caxton, 
or other Diack Letter delicacy.—N ot 
so, good Sir, and | am a 
thereof. The grave and learned Clerk 
may conjecture that he had crossed 
the seas from Holland, Germany, or 
France, and was regaling on the solid 
repast which the massy tomes of Leus- 
den, Bochart, Hoffman, and Stephens, 
so amply afford, or perhaps was mi- 
nutely investigating the subtle nice- 
ties, and picking holes in the tedious 
sophistry of the German critics.—In 
verity thou art mistaken. Perchance, 
affirms the Lawyer, you attacked him 
whilst nibbling at the folios of old 
* Prynne’s Recorps.”—No, honest 
Sir, and against this judgment 1 must 
enter a writ of error. The Biblio- 
polist will naturally surmise that he 
was caught on the shelves of the Uni- 
versity or — Library.—Nay, in 

these suppositions, 
however reasonable, are equally dis- 
tant from the real circumstances of 
the case, which will excite surprise in 
most persons, and very likely fear in 
some; for this said boke-loving childe 
was snugly concealed where, of all 
places in the whole range of paper 
and print, one would least expect, for 
I espied him taking a nap in a half- 
bound copy of “ Wall’s Ceremonies 
of the University,” 8vo. 1798. Ido 
not think he had been long there, but 
had, perhaps, under the influence of 
innate principle, (Locke, I believe, 
does not deny its existence in book- 
worms of this species), or sympathetic 
affinity, had migrated from some rot- 
ten black-letter sheet to the ancient 
and time-worn forms of Auma Ma- 
rer.— You, Mr. Urban, may con- 
ceive the triumph with which I cap- 
tured this Literary foe, and can par- 
ticipate in the joy which filled my 
heart when I cautiously enclosed him, 
not in a deal *, but in a beechen box, 
where he was quickly provided with 
a dinner, consisting of a few choicely 
culled and well-wormed scraps. He 
seemed satisfied with his situation, and 
on the next morning, as I was looking 
over the rest of my tattered volumes, 
for the purpose of supplying the lit- 
tle creature with a change for his Sun- 
day’s meal, | chanced to meet with a 





* See Dibdin’s Decameron for a woeful 
account of the consequences of confining 
bvok-worms in a deal box. 
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small Greek book *, which bore self- 
evident testimony of the labours of 
some of these belligerents, who had 
not only penetrated through the phi- 
losophy of Pythagoras, but had even 
ventured to take off the powerful ar- 
guments of Demosthenes. Directed 
by this index, 1 traced their insinua- 
tions ad finem, and there, to my great 
gratification, 1 discovered not only 
another live worm, but also a dead 
fly or moth, which probably was his 
parent. My other books were after- 
wards examined over and over again, 
but in vain; and I think I have already 
no small cause to be satisfied. I yes- 
terday examined both these curiosities 
by a microscope, and though I am not 
———— with entomology, 1 will 
endeavour to give you as guod an ac- 
count as 1 am able. This worm, which 
looks much like a filbert maggot, is 
of a pearly-white colour. The body, 
which seems to be formed of scaly 
rings, which are capable of being con- 
tracted or extended at pleasure, is of 
a round appearance at the back, and 
flattish beneath, and is covered with 
white downy hairs; its thickness in- 
creases towards the head, which juts 
out of the body, and is of a darker 
hue, approaching to drab, and the 
mouth and eyes are of a brownish 
mahogany cast; it appears to be fur- 
nished with two tusks, of a saw-like 
form, with which it pierces the wood, 
Jeather, and paper, which form its 
food ; and I am led to make this con- 
clusion, from observing the dust in 
which it was embedded when I found 
it, which through the microscope 
clear!y resembles saw- filings. It moves 
rather slowly, although provided with 
three pair of thin wiry legs, and when 
touched it curls up its body into a glo- 
bular form. Both these worms are 
nearly alike, only the last I found ap- 
pears to be younger than the other. 
They are both in the same box, which 
I have divided by a partition of card. 
The little one seems anxious to get to 
the other, and just to gratify my cu- 
riosity, 1 put them together for a mi- 
nute, and the younger approached his, 
senior and saluted him with great af- 


(Aug. 


fection, as if claiming some relation- 
ship with him. This the elder would 
not brook, and seemingly conscious 
of the superiority which a: residence 
in the University had conferred upon 
him, he cooly avoided the Grecian 
tyro, and behaved to him much in 
the same way as a Senior Soph would 
to a young and uninitiated freshman. 

Now, good Mr. Urban, after hay- 
ing so long trespassed upon your pa- 
tience, I merely add that I will take 
great care of both of them, for the 
purpose of watching their supposed 
metamorphosis from the creeping 
worm to the flying moth; and in case 
they should, whilst in my possession, 
follow the example of other Literary 
characters, and keep a journal, I may 
perhaps hereafter send you an extract 
or two from it. I would premise that it 
will probably contain, like those of the 
rest of the species, whether bipedical 
or polypedical, a relation of their pro- 
ceedings in poring over and cramming 
up the literature of all ages and coun- 
tries. 1 conclude by stating that the 
worms are now quite well and hearty, 
and I shall be most happy to gratify 
the curiosity of the Bibliographer or 
Naturalist by an inspection of them. 

Joun Smitn (3tius) 
of St. John’s Cullege. 
i 

Mr. Urnsan, London, Aug. 11. 

[* reply to the Letter of S. T. B. in 

your Magazine for July (p. 6), I 
beg to inform him, that early in the 
Episcopacy of Bishop Keen at Els, 
I, being then a Student at Cambridge, 
went to see the Episcopal Palace; and 
I well remember every bed which | 
saw had one of the nets to it, of which 
he makes mention. 

The embroidery on both sides, some 
observations on whicw make the latter 
part of S. T. B.’s letter, is not so un- 
common as he seems to suppose. The 
Writer of this reply isnow in possession 
of a short silk apron, carefully pre- 
served among some of the family re- 
lics, worked in this manner. It be- 
longed to his great-grandmother, who 
lived in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. W. D. 





* This little volume consists of four pieces in Greek and Latin, which are all from 
the press of Joannes Tornasitvs—Colonie Allebrogum ; and being school -books, are not 
at all worthy of notice, except in having on the first and last leaves of each piece a de- 
vice, which, as I have not perceived in my friend Mr. Horne’s Introduction to Bibliogra- 
phy, or in the larger work of the indefatigable Dibdin, I venture to describe it here. 
This device then bears the figure of fw serpents, formed into a double circular fold, in the 
centre of which is a shield, with this inscription: Quop TBI FIERI NON VIS, ALTERI NF 
receris. Atthe end of the first tract is also this device: An Angel standing upright and 


entwined by a ribbon, on which is impressed—Son art en Div. 


are 1605—1 1—12—and 13. 
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It. Two Letters to a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, on the subject of 
Gothic Architecture, containing a Re- 
futation of Dr. Miluer’s Objections to 
Mr. Whittington’s Historical Survey 
of the Ecciesiastical Edifices of France : 
and an Inquiry into the Eastern Ori- 
gin of the Gothic or Pointed Style. 


By the Rev. John Haggitt, Rector of 


Ditton, Cambridgeshire, 8vo, pp. 122. 
Cadell and Davis. 


HEN the classifications of Go- 

thic Architecture by Mr. Gray 

aod Mr. Bentham obtained a tolerable 
degree of publicity, the attention of 
Antiquarics was strongly directed to 
the interesting style now under dis- 
cussion. Of the various species of 
the genus, accurate characters were 
easily drawn; but, to pursue the figure 
here used, the different sorts were 
deemed to arise from the simple pro- 
cess of crossing the breed. Thus the 
intersection of the round arch was 
thought to generate the pointed Go- 
thic, though the outlines of each style 
are fully as distinct as those of the 
Bull-dog and the Grey-hound. These 
mistakes originated in the novelty of 
the subject, premature hypothesis 
being usual in such states of science ; 
but, as it provokes enquiry, dala are 
collected, and such hypotheses remain 
or are blown down, according to the 
solidity of their respective foundations. 
Itis an antient proverb, that U’ennui 
du beau amene le gout de singulier ; 
and the process has always been by 
overcharging or altering simple ele- 
gance. The fine arts are supposed 
to have lost their classical character 
in the days of Constautine ; and it is 
most certain, that the trinketry and 
gingerbread of the consular costume 
in that era is a good analogous cha- 
racteristick of that sad decay of taste, 
which destroyed the fine proportions 
of the Grecian column, and altered 
its elegant Capital to the whimsical 
carving of a South-Sea idol or wea- 
pon. _ If this corruption did not ori- 
ginate with the union of the Eastern 
aud Western Empires, and the incor- 
poration of the Barbarians; at least it 
reported progress, during and since 
that wra. That tbe Anglo-Saxon 
arch and columa is in nudity simply 
Grecian, such as occursin the cheapest 

Gent. Mac, A4ugust, 1819. 
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gaol-building manner, is evident from 
the authority below quoted *. 

Conceiving, therefore, as we do, 
that the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic 
slyles are of distinct origin, because 
in point of fact they have no assimi- 
Jation, we believe that they are con- 
temporary. The sharp Lancet arch 
occurs in the Cyclopean Gallery at 
Tyrius t, long antecedent to the days 
of Homer, and the obtuse Pointed 
arch of the fifteenth century may be 
seen at Pompeii t. 

We have been more minute in ex- 
hibiting these particular instances, be- 
cause they prove the penetration and 
judgment of Mr. Haggitt; the object 
of whose work is, to demonstrate the 
Oriental origin of the Pointed style. 
The literary world isunder the greatest 
of obligations to gentlemen who esta- 
blish positions, before deemed ques- 
tionable, by a regular chain of satis- 
factory evidence. The work is ex- 
ceedingly luminous; and the style, 
where it is controversial, much in the 
Socratic manner of diction, acute and 
pungent, and yet strictly gentlemanly. 


** In a question,” says Mr. Haggitt, 
very judiciously, “‘ of mere curiosity, 
contemptuous personal reflections are 
not only peculiarly out of place; but they 
unavoidably tend to warp the judgment 
of the writer who gives way to them, 
hurrying him into assertions without 
foundation, and to the use of arguments 
which will not stand the test of suber 
enquiry.” 

The Work is elegantly printed, and 
accompanied with instructive plates. 
Deeply do we regret that our cun- 
fined limits will not allow us to do it 
full justice; but, as it is a work with- 
out which every good library would 
be incomplete, our feelings may thus 
be soothed. 


12. An Essay on Government, revised 
and enlarged. The fourth Edition. 
By Philopatria, the only Daughter of 
the late Francis Baron Le Despenser. 
4to. pp. 329. Ridgway. 

WE remember many years ago to 

* See the Vignette of ch. vii. in vol. 
V1. of Dr. Clarke’s Travels. 

+ Gell's Argolis, pl. 16. 

} Id. Pompeiana.—Plate Inside of the 

Gate of Herculaneum, See too a niche 

in pl. 20. 
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have enjoyed with infinite pleasure, 
in the drawing-room of this highly 
accomplished Lady, the mingled de- 
lights of genius, sentiment, beauty, 
aud grace. Indebted to her for many 
luminous demonstrations of those ele- 
gant minutia which so much contri- 
bute to the felicity and adornment of 
polished life, we recollect the once- 
fascinating Authoress with the same 
feclings as we should behold a juvenile 
portrait of our chief companion at 
school. We know that she is versed 
in the Hebrew, Greck, Persic, Ara- 
bic, Latin, and modern languages, 
understands music theoretically and 
practically, draws elegantly; and yet 
that her taste for the bas bleu was 
ever accompanied with the easy Pa- 
risian manner, which renders science 
there matter of general conversation, 
subordinate to the necessity of pleas- 
ing. Of course, there was nothing 
dogmatical, dispatatious, or mascu- 
line. 

The genius of this Lady we know 
to be profound; and we need only 
quote the following passage: 

«The bare conviction, that we cannot, 
in a stvict metaphysical sense, by our will 
exist an instant, is such an unanswerable 


internal evidence of the folly and impiety 
of the act of Suicide, that scarcely any 


other argument is necessary; but it 
may, perhaps, be said we may will our- 
selves not to exist. This assertion is 
atheistical and absurd ; even Cato, who 
feared death less than the sacrifice of his 
principles, was convinced of its failacy, 
and seemed to apprehend an hereafter 
more than any temporal evil, which 
could be threatened The argu- 
ments in favour of Suicide (however 
plausible they may, both in antient and 
modern times, have been) are founded 
merely on the Passions; they may in- 
fluence us, when under their dominion; 
but the suggestions of reason in our 
cooler moments will not give them va- 
lidity; because, in the case of Suicide, 
it is evident that the office of the pas- 
sions becomes not only impious but ab- 
surd, since their regulator, reason, is 
wholly destroyed, and that they tend 
even to their own destruction.” P, 290, 
291. 

We have lately had before us a 
masterly Essay on Suicide, io which 
this fine argument doves not appear. 
That Suicide does not come under the 
sixth Commandment, and that it is 
not particularly considered in a legal 
direct prohibitory form in any part 
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of Scripture, is aniversally allowed. 
It is, however, justly inferred, that it 
is a sinful act; because resignation 
to the will of God, under all events, 
is an undeniable duty. This inference, 
however true, does not come so 
closely to the point as the passage 
quoted, which seems to fix the in- 
ference upon a mathematical or lo- 
gical pedestal, of indestructible ma- 
terials. This Work is written upon 
the plan of Montesquicu, a plan too 
garrulous for English readers. The 
title too, “ Essay on Government,” 
leads to opinions concerning the sub- 
ject-matters treated in it, which, in 
vur limited acceptation of the word 
* Government,” may, and we believe 
has, injured the fair claims of the 
accomplished Authoress. There is 
a pratiling manner in Montesquieu, 
Montaigne, and other French writers, 
which somewhat resembles teaching 
Philosophy to dance, although mon 
est Philosophorum saltare is a wise 
and éstablished maxim. A ball, con- 
sisting only of graudmothers and el- 
derly gentlemen, would be a ridicu- 
lous thing in se, in spite of any hu- 
man contrivances to the contrary; 
nor would the matter be mended, if 
one dance was to consist only of 
Dandy Apullos and mincing Nymphs; 
and another of old Dons and Cha- 
perons summoned from the card- 
table to take their turn in evolving 
the saltatory toil. We would, there- 
fore, recommend, in a future edition 
of this Work, the omission of many 
subjects not sufficiently dignified for 
the public opinion, a compression of 
others of rather too common-place a 
character, and a close logical atten- 
tion to abstruse and latent points, be- 
cause we know that in these the 
highly-informed mind of this Lady 
is capable of excelling. 


13..§ Mr. Charles Lamb’s Works, con- 
cluded from p.51. 
MR.LAMB’S next Essay is entitled, 
‘* Specimen from the Writings of Ful- 
ler, the Church Historian;” whom he 
characterizes, and justly, thus: 
“The writings of Fuller are usually 
designated by the title of quaint, and 
with sufficient reason ; for such was his 
natural bias to conceits, that I doubt 
not upon most occasions it would have 
been going out of his way to have ex- 
pressed himself out of them, But his 
wit is not’ always a /umen siceum, a dry 
faculty 
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faculty of surprizing ; on the contrary, 
bis conceits are oftentimes deeply steep- 
ed in buman feeling aud passion. Above 
all, his way of telling a story, for its 
eager liveliness, and the perpetual run- 
ning commentary of the narrator bap- 
vily blended with the narration, is per- 
ss unequaled.” 


The next subject, and it appears to 
be a very favourite one with Mr. L. 
of which he treats, is the genius and 
character of Hogarth.—The too com- 
mon light in which Hogarth is con- 
sidered is that of a mere mimic, a 
painter of low life and buffoonery, 
whose only object is to make us 
daugh. Mr. Lamb aims to show he 
was a moral painter, a philosopher, 
a Shakspeare on canvas. 


“To deny (says Mr. L.) that there are, 
throughout the prints which | have men- 
tioned, circumstances introduced of a 
daughable tendency, would be to run coun- 
ter to the common notions of mankind; 
but to suppose that in their ruling cha- 
racter they appeal chiefly to the risible fa- 
culty, and not first and foremost to the 
very heart of a man, its best and most 
serious feelings, would be to mistake no 
Jess grossly their aim and purpose. A 
set of severer Satires (for they are not so 
much Comedies, which they bave been 
dikened to, as they are strong and mas- 
culine Satires) less mingled with any 
thing of mere fun were never written 
upon paper, or graven upon copper, 
They resemble Juvenal, or the satiric 
touches in Timon of Athens. 

“} was pleased with the reply of a 
gentleman, who, being asked which book 
he esteemed most in his library, an- 
swered—‘Shakspeare;’ being asked which 
he esteemed next best, replied— Ho- 
garth.” His graphic representations are 
indeed books: they have the teeming, 
fruitful, suggestive meaning of words, 
Other pictures we look at—his prints 
we read. 

“In pursuance of this parallel, | have 
sometimes entertained myself with com- 
paring the Timon of Athens of Shaks- 
peare (which | have just mentioned), 
and Hogarth’s ‘ Rake’s Progress’ toge- 
ther, The story, the moral, in both is 
nearly the same. The wild course of 
riot and extravagance, ending in the 
one with driving the Prodigal from the 
society of men into the solitude of the 
deserts, and in the other with conduct- 
ing the Rake through his several stages 
of dissipation into the still more com- 
plete desolations of the mad-house, in 
the play, and in the picture, are described 
with almost equal force and nature. 
The levee of the Rake, which forms the 
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subject of the second plate in the séries, 
is almost a transcript of Timon’s levee 
in the opening scene of that play. We 
find a dedicating pvet, and other simi- 
lar characters, in both,” 


This Essay is accompanied with 
some just remarks on a passage in the 
writings of the late Mr. Barry, which, 
though he was ao ingenious man, and 
a great painter, relates to his pre- 
vailing foible of considering the sub- 
jects more immediately adapted for 
painting, in reference too much to 
what 4s called, often improperly 
enough, classical taste; as though 
what is termed low life, often as im- 
properly, does not make a part of 
the real picture of human life, as well 
as what is more fashionable, great, 
and glorious; and as though it 
could not be so represented by the 
haud of a master, as to produce the 
effects, cither striking or pleasing, or 
good and profitable, that we have a 
right to look for in painting.— 

Some of Mr. Lamb's Essays are 
whimsical enough, and made us laugh. 
Of this number is that on ** Burial So- 
cieties,” and the * Character of. an 
Undertaker,” on the * Inconveniences 
resulting from being Hanged ;” ** Ou 
the Melancholy of Tailors;” but our 
limits do not allow us to go further 
into these matters. 

We have read all these works of 
Charles Lamb with pleasure ourselves, 
though not all with equal pleasure. 
With respect to his * Remarks on 
Shakspeare,” though we do not con- 
sider them in the light of a discovery, 
yet they are made with much taste 
and good sense; and those on our 
other dramatic writers are, it is evi- 
dent, made after a thorough acquaint- 
ance with his subject. But it is 
equally true of all great dramatic 
works, that is, of all which represent 
human manners and passions on a 
large scale, as well as of Shakspeare, 
that they are better understood by be- 
ing read, than they can be by seeing 
them acted—by sensible persons at 
least, who, as they can only judge 
after reflection, so are they not to be 
taken by surprize, nor fascinated 
by trick and show; or, it is only 
sv far more applicable to Shaks- 
peare than to others, as he might 
see deeper into Nature than other 
dramatic writers; and as Mr. Lamb 
does not mean to twaintain that plays» 
should not be acted, but only that 

they 
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only a particular view of them, with- 
out entering on general criticism : as 
he does not go into discrimination of 
virtues and faults, which is the pro- 
vince of Criticism (we perhaps have 
our eye somewhat on what Voltaire 
' says in his Letter to Lord Boling- 
in short, in the lawful use of what broke, in an Essay on Tragedy), it is 
properly belongs to his office, may not our business to pursue the sub- 
often illustrate, and be a sort of run- ject farther, nor to inquire how far 
ning comment toa play: but we are De, Fuller, with all his excellences, 
not speaking of the part of a mere was defective as an Historian, or ex- 
Spouter. It has been said of the late cessive as a Wit. 
Mrs. Cibber, that she could be scarcely These, and other matters, it is not 
called an actress. She expressed a our present business to enter on. We 
few passions in their natural tone; but shall therefore only add, that, as we 
these were her own constitutional have read Mr. Lamb’s Works with 
passions; and these she as happily considerable pleasure ourselves, so 
expressed, as they were happily de- we think them calculated, considered 
lineated by the Poet. either morall yorcritically,to give plea- 
Garrick, ov the other hand, is said = sure and instruction to other readers. 
to have been a mere actor, a man of 


they may lose, and be made another 
thing, by being acted; #0 we beg leave 
tu add, that to certain persons, and 
in certain cases, a good Actor, by a 
proper tone of voice, by the right use 
of accent, of pauses, by his natural 
movements in advancing or retiring, 


Errata in our last.—For political, read 


great talents of their kind, a great 
actor, but all art. What Mr. Lamb 
says of the great Roscius of his day 
would have been thought, perhaps, 
by his admirers, severe; but, by every 
thing we have been able to learn, it 
is strictly just. When Garrick en- 
tered on the management of the 
Theatre (though we are not alluding 
now to the sad, disugrceable things 


poetical ; for paternal, read fraternal. 


14. Narrative of a Journey into Persia 


in the suite of the Imperial Russian 
Embassy, in the year 1817. By Mo- 
ritzg Von Kotzebue, Captain on the 
Staff of the Russian Army, &c. &e. 
Traaslated from the German, @vo. 
Illustrated by Plates. Longman and 
Co. 





THIS interesting Volame is ‘the 
only account which has hitherto ap- 
peared in England respecting the em- 
bassy of General Jermoloff to the 
court of Persia, It has a twofold 
claim to attention, arising from the 
nature of its subject, and the peculiar 
circumstances of its author. In all 
the states of Europe, and especially 
in Great Britain, the political rela- 
tions of Russia with her Asiatic 
neighbour are regarded as tending 
to results materially affecting that 
balance of power, the equilibrium of 
which now requires to be maintained 
with no less svlicitude in the Eastern 
than in the Western Hemisphere, On 
the nature and present state of those 
relations a multitude of conjectures 
are entertained, and they are rendered 
the more problematical by the scanty 
and confused information which tran- 
spires respecting them, from the 
countries themselves. A despotism, 
however leniently administered, must 
be more or less inimical to public 
discussion, the only effective meavs 
by which the truth, or any matter of 
public interest, can be elicited. Per- 


sia bas ov national literature; and 
with 


which might be said of him in his 
character of Manager), he set off with, 


“‘ Tis yours this night to bid the reign 
commence 

Of rescued Nature, and reviving sense ; 

To chace the charms of sound, the pomp 
of show, 

For useful mirth and salutary woe ; 

Bid scenic virtue form the rising age, 

And (ruth diffuse her radiance from the 
stage.” 

Prologue spoken by Mr. Garrick on 

the Commencement of his Manage- 
ment, 


Yet (as it is well expressed by a 
most ingenious writer of those times, 
who knew Garrick well, together 
with the tricks of newspaper puffs, 
and all the machinery of the thea- 
trical world)—* Yet,” says he, ** what 

our success has been in the contest 
is too well known to need a detail ; 
you conquered, as all heroes have 
done, by great and useful talents; but, 
like almost all heroes, you are sink- 
ing into the vices of the vanquished.” 
—Letter to David Garrick, Esq. 

it will be observed, that Mr. Lamb, 
in his remarks on the writers wore 
particulaily referred to above, takes 
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with respect to Russia, it should ap- 
ear that the epoch is vot yet arrived 
when the inhabitants of that vast em- 
pire can possess themselves of the ad- 
vantages of a representative govern- 
ment and a free press. It is only by 
Imperial sufferance, we may presume, 
that a work, referring even in a re- 
mote degree to any measures insti- 
tuted by the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg, can be published by a subject 
of the Czar. Viewed in this light, 
the Narrative of Capt. Kotzebue isa 
curious novelty. He wasbornand edu- 
cated in Russia; yet has not scrupled 
to give to the world a minute detail of 
the progress of the mission to which 
he was attached, as well as of its re- 
ception at the court of Persia. It is 
true that on affairs of state he prac- 
lises a reserve which is perfectly di- 
plomatic; but at the same time he 
makes, perhaps unconsciously, some 
important disclosures, and his very 
silence on certain subjects is signifi- 
cantly eloquent. 

Topographical illustrations of the 
country, interspersed with anecdotes 
characteristic of its inhabitants, oc- 
cupy the principal portion of the 
work, and it is vnly incidentally that 
subjects of a political matter are 
touched upon. Many of these di- 
gressions, however, have a deeper in- 
terest than the narrative itself; they 
are important, not only from the in- 
formation which they convey, but 
from the inferences which they sug- 
gest; and they afford abundant mat- 
ter for speculation on the present and 
future state of Persia. The follow- 
ing passage, for instance, relating to 
a personage who may be denominated 
the elective heir-apparent to the 
throne, claims the most serious at- 
tention, particularly when we consi- 
der the quarter from whence it pro- 
ceeds, and the sanction under which 
it is promulgated. 


“I should take this opportunity of 
Stating, that the introduction of regular 
discipline into the Persian army, and the 
formation of its artillery, within these 
few years, are entirely due to Abbas- 
Mirza; and it must be allowed that he 
has, for so short a period, with the as- 
sistance indeed of able English officers, 
achieved a great deal. Only those who 


are thoroughly acquainted with the per- 
tinacious obstinacy of the Persians, and 
their dread of every innovation, can 
fourm any conception of the obstacles 
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which the Prince had to surmount in 
accomplishing his views. Nothing less 
than the appearance of so enlightened 
a Prince, I may say, such a phenomenon 
amidst the Persian people, could have 
produced such a reform in the army. 
His principal attention has heen direct- 
ed to the organization of the infantry 
and cavalry; and in this be has also af- 
forded 2 proof of his acuteness, as the 
Persian horse is already sufficiently good, 
although it cannot be compared with 
regular cavalry. But the Persian ca- 
valry is an object of national pride, and 
on that ground alone the Prince could 
not interfere with its actual condition. 
He is powerfully supported in the at- 
tainment of his views by the King, who 
has appointed him heir to his throne, 
on account of bis judgment and the 
mildness of his character; but still 
more, because his mother was of the 
family of Kadjor, from which the Shah 
himself has issued. The eldest brother, 
who governs several of the Southern 
provinces of the kingdom, is not much 
pleased with this selection. He is a 
coarse and cruel man, who delights in 
witnessing the barbarous punishments 
of putting out eyes, tearing out hearts, 
&e. He has succeeded in undermining 
his brother's reputation among the 
principal families of Persia, whose sons 
all run into his service ; and he has art- 
fully led them to considee the introduc- 
tion of a regular system of discipline 
into the army, not only as a ridiculous, 
but a culpable innovation, inasmuch 
as it entails an intercourse with Euro- 
peans, which is not strictly compatible 
with the religion of the Persians. He 
tells them that his brother's measures 
are injurious to the national honour, 
that his foreign predilections may per- 
haps induce him to adopt the customs, 
the dress, and even the religion of Eu- 
rope ; and by such idle tales as these, 
this man courts the favour of many Per- 
sians, who find an indolent life in bis 
service more consonant to their inclina- 
tions, than it woukl be to go through 
the daily military exercises, and sub- 
mit to the discipline of Abbas-Mirza.” 


From this and other passages of a 
similar kind, it is manifest that the 
work, though not avowedly political, 
contains statements highly deserving 
the attention of Lhose who view with 
anxious vigilance the intercourse of 
Russia with Persia in reference to the 
future fate of our [ndian possessions. 
As a book of Travels, also, it con- 
tains a variety of amusing informa- 
tion, and claims to be considered as 
the most recent account of the coun- 
try 
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try to which it relates. It includes 
many court-anecdotes equally novel 
and singular. We select one relating 
to a mode of raising supplies for the 
Royal Treasury, which few would 
suppose to be among the ways and 
means of his Persian Majesty. 

* The last days of our stay at Sultanie 
were spent in reciprocal visits among the 
ministers, who all assured the Ambassa- 
dor that the King, as well as they them- 
selves, had been so much captivated by 
his Excellency, that they were truly 
grieved to part from him. The Prime 
Minister is even said to have found a tear 
to guarantee the expression of his sorrow, 
notwithstanding that, according to report, 
the expensive honour of maintaining the 
Russian Embassy, during the whole of 
its stay at Sultanie, had been committed 
by the King to his charge. But he is 
said to be the most opulent of the mi- 
nisters. 

“* When the King observes any of his 
subjects becoming too rich, in opposition 
to his Royal will and pleasure, he has 
recourse to a very amiable expedient, in 
order to reduce the offender to poverty 
and beggary. It consists in sending him 
daily a dish from his kitchen ; an houour, 
in return for which the High Treasurer 
would not be satisfied with a less fee than 
one thousand ducats. Should this pro- 
ceeding be continued several weeks, it is 
natural that it must entail poverty upon 
the wealthiest individual. But ifthe King 
be decidedly bent upon the absolute ruin 
of the person, he fixes on a day on which 
he dines with him; an honourable dis- 
tinction, which reduces absolutely to beg- 
gary the person on whom it is bestowed.” 


15. Scenes in Asia, for the Amusement 
and Instruction of little tarry. at-home 
Travellers. By the Rev. \saac Taylor, 
Author of “ Scenes in Europe.” 12mo. 
pp. 219. Harris and Son. 


In the First Part of our last year’s 
Volume, p. 334, Mr. Taylor's “Scenes 
in Europe” were duly noticed. To 
that Work are now. added LXXXIV 
** Scenes in Asia,” neatly engraved, 
and well described, as a suitable ac- 
companiment, 

We select some short extracts: 


*€ Travelling on an Elephant.—lf the 
elephant were ferocious in proportion to 
its bulk and amazing strength, it would 
devastate any country: but though they 
naturally live in herds, wild in the woods, 
yet when they are caught and properly 
trained, they are very docile and useful. 

*«« When first caught, a man who is to 
be his keeper comes to relieve and feed 
him; this makes the grateful credture 
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very fond of him, and he learns to obey 
him in the gentlest manner. When used 
for travelling, the keeper seats himself on 
his neck, and by means of an iron rod, or 
even of a word, directs his motions. Some. 
times a large tent is placed on his back, 
fastened with a broad band, which goes 
round his body: in this travellers sit. At 
other times it is used to carry burdens. 
It can support three or four thousand 
pounds weight, It can easily travel fifty 
or sixty miles a day, though so unwieldy ; 
and more, if urged, upon occasions. 

“It is the long tusks of the elephant 
which are our ivory : which are therefore 
of great value, and for which they are fre- 
quently hunted.” 

* The River Jordan.—This river rises 
in the mountain of Lebanon, and runs on 
the Eastern part of Judea, through the 
Lake of Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee, till it 
issues and is lost in the Dead Sea. Its 
course is about a hundred miles; it is 
small in winter, and when the summer 
melts the mountain snows it rises and over- 
flows its banks. This river is famous in 
Scripture history. Its waters stood up in 
a heap, leaving the channel dry for the 
children of Israel to pass over into Canaan, 
under the duct of Joshua. In after 
ages it was the scene of John the Baptist’s 
preaching, and often of our Lord’s abode. 
The wild Arabs infest the shores so much 
in modern times, that travelling thither is 
very dangerous. Those pilgrims who vi- 
sit Jerusalem year by year, sometimes 
2000 together, are escorted to the Jordan ; 
where many bathe, who thereby obtain at 
least something to talk of when they re- 
turn home.” 


Similar Scenes in Africa and Ame- 
rica, we are told, are in preparation. 





16. Tiue Slories, from Antient History: 
chrenologically arranged. From the Crea- 
tion of the World to the Death of Charle- 
magne. By the Author of ** Always 
Happy,” &c. In3 vols. 12mo. pp. 187; 
224; 224, Harris and Son. 


THIS Work, as the Author mo- 
destly observes, “ is written rather to 
raise curiosity, than to satisfy it; a 
mere initiatory trifle for very young 
readers.” 

**Many years ago I made a memo- 
randum to write a Sketch of Progressive 
History for my children, as soon as they 
were of an age to relish such reading. 

** That period is arrived, and I have 
cheerfully commeaced the undertaking ; 
it does not prove so easy as I anticipated. 
Antient History is entangled with fable, 
and Modern History is too abounding in 
events to admit so clear and simple a nar- 
rative as I had projected ; some incidents 
are too doubtful ; some indelicate; some 

unin- 
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uniotelligible ; the most amusing are too 
often tainted with one or other of these de- 
fects. 

« Yet it was imperative that my work 
should be amusing, or children would not 
read it; that it should be accurate, or 
children would not profit by it. J have 
endeavoured to meet this necessity, and to 
produce a composition as entertaining 
and as true as possible. 

“The few remarks in the margin are 
for the information of parents and in- 
structors, that they might readily disco- 
ver the sources whence [ derive the opi- 
nions and the facts I have collected, The 
chronology observed is that of Usher, as 
given by Dr. Tytler in his very useful 
publication, ‘The Elements of General 
History.’ ”’ 


The “* True Stories,” in the first 
Volume, XXV in number, com- 


mence with “the Creation of the 
World,” and are continued in chro- 
nological order to “the retreat of 
the Ten Thousand Greeks, in the 
year before Christ 401,” one of the 
most interesting portions of Antient 
History. 


“Xenophon has written a charming 
account of this wonderful retreat, in which 
he himself acted so noble and conspicuous 
a part; many men have gained high 
fame, by victories “and battles, but the 
brave and skilful manner in which this 
defeated army was led home in safety, 
confers more honour on its conductors 
than ever conquest bestowed.” 

The Second Volume continues the 
series of ** Stories,” to the year before 
Christ, 42; and the Third, to the 
death of Charlemagne in 814. 

Three more Volumes, we under- 
stand, are intended to be published, in 
the autumn of the present year, from 
Modern History. 


> 


17. The Waggoner, a Poem. To which 
are added, Sonnets. By William Words- 
worth. 8vo. pp. 68. Longman and Co. 


MR. WORDSWORTH’s produc- 
tions cannot possibly be charged with 
precipitancy ; the present Poem having 
been written so far back as the year 
1806; and, notwithstanding “ the 
higher tone of imagination, and the 
deeper touches of passion, aimed at 
in Peter Bell,” we cannot but think 
“The Waggoner” is, to say no more 
of it, not less meritorious than the 
former Poem. The style is simply 
elegant, and unaffected; and we have 
accompanied honest Benjamin and his 
Team, with much satisfaction, through 
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their long and weary journey over 
the rough and romantic roads of 


** Rydal heights and Danmail-raise, 
And all their fellow banks and braes.” 


In the midst of a tremendous mid- 
night storm, Benjamin has an oppor- 
tunity of evincing his humanity to 
a female in distress, the wife of a 
lame sailor, who is travelling with a 
model of Lord -Nelson’s ship the 
Vanguard. The Sailor and the Wag- 
goner jog on most cordially till at- 
tracted by the sound of “ a village 
Merry-night,” “a term well known 
in the North of England, as applied 
to rural festivals, where young per- 
sons meet in the evening for the pur- 
pose of dancing. Here they join the 
jovial crew ; and are tempted to waste 
two hours. 

The Sailor's narrative of the Battle 
of the Nile is excellent; and the con- 
viviality of the little party at the luo 
is well described. 

In the middle of the Poem, the fer- 
tile Muse of Mr. Wordsworth is in- 
duced, by the surrounding scenery, 

“To quit the slow-paced Waggon’s side, 
And wander down yon hawthorn dell, 
With murmuring Greta for her guide. 
—There doth she ken the awful form 
Of Raven-crag—black as a storm— 
Glimmering through the twilight pale ; 
And Gimmer-crag, his tall twin- brother, 
Each peering forth to meet the other :— 
And, rambling on through St. John’s Vale, 
Along the smooth unpathway’d plain, 

By sheep-track-or through cottage lane, 
Where no disturbance comes to intrude 
Upon the pensive solitude, 

Her unsuspecting eye, perchance, 

With the rude Shepherd’s favour’d glance, 
Beholds the Fairies in array, 

Whose party-colour’d garments gay 

The silent company betray ; 

Red, green, and blue ; a moment’s sight ! 
For Skiddaw-top with rosy light . 
Is touch’d—and all the band take flight.” 


We would gladly accompany the 
Muse's flight, to “ the ridge of Nath- 
dale Fell,” and “ the ruined towers of 
Threlkeld Hall;” but we must pro- 
ceed, with the honest Waggoner, 
es up Castrigg’s naked steep 
(Where smoothly urged the vapours sweep 
Along—and scatter and divide 
Like fleecy clouds self-multiplied) 

The stately Waggon is ascending 
With faithful Benjamin attending.” 


On the arrival of Benjamin at Kes- 
wick, the owner of the team, in- 
dignant at the delay which had oc- 

curred, 
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curred, and irritated by some other 
circumstances, abruptly discards his 
faithful servant; and 

- Benjamin the good, 

The patient, and the tender-hearted, 
Was from his Team and Waggon parted ; 
When duty of that day was o’er, 

Laid down his whip—and serv’d no more, 
Nor could the Waggon long survive 
Which Benjamin had ceas’d to drive: 

It Jinger’d on ;—Guide after Guide 
Ambitiously the office tried ; 

Kut each unmanageable bill 

Call’d for his patience, ind his skill.” 


18. Benjamin the Waggoner, a righle 
merrie and conceitede Tale in Verse. A 
Fiagment. 8vo. pp. 96. Baldwin and 
Co. 

** AGAIN his faithful Friend attends 
him.” But this jeu d’esprit is not (as 
may probably be expected) a parody 
on the preceding Article; which it re- 
sembles in nothing but the title-page. 
On the contrary, it was in fact writ- 
ten before the publication of “ The 
Waggoner of W. W.” and might with 
propriety have been called a Conti- 
nuation of the Adventures of Peter 
Bell (see Part]. p. 442), and of the 
severest ridicule on its worthy Author. 

In a loug and witty Preface the 
two former Peters are introduced, in 
friendly conversation, in a_ stage- 
coach; which ends in the Parodist's 
oblaining possession of the MS Frag- 
ment now given to the Publick ; and 
in that Preface are some keen political 
truths. The following observation 
may refer to more persons than one: 

“ So much were we struck in the early 
days of our observation with the incon- 
gruities, the abuses, and the very pal- 
pable penury of virtuous principles in 
the distribution of Law and of Govern- 
ment; that we had determined to aban- 
don the land of our fathers, and endea- 
vour to find among 


e — distant barbarous climes ; 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the 
sup 

Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th’ Atlantic isles ;’ 

—some state of society, which, though 
void of our boasted civilization, yet would 
be equally divested of the supertative de- 
gree of iniquity which seems always by 
some fatality to attend upon its progress. 
We looked abroad, and lke the dove 
which found no resting-place till she once 
more alighted upon the Ark which she 
had left, we found that it was possible, 
even in the midst of the system which we 
deprecated, to live, to enjoy, and to 
prosper.” 
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From. so rambling a performance, 
we may be content with a few detach- 
ed lines : 

* Another tale in verse Jl sing, 
Another after that I’ll drag on; 

Now tell me, Bess, | prithee teil, 

Shall it be of the Potter Bell, 

Or Benjamin who drives the Waggon ? 
The Potter Peter Bell you choose, 
The Potter who had scarce 3 rag on ; 
We'll leave, then, till another time, 
That merry tale, in serious rhyme, 
Of Benjamin who drives the Waggon. 
Where left we off, my pretty Bess ? 
My pretty Bess, where left we off > 
Peter Bell was on his kuees, 

And there we'll leave him, if you please, 
Though the place is rather rough.” 


** [ love the words which run so easy— 
Roat and fluat—and you and do— 
Ass and grass make pretty rhyme ; 
Boat, I’ve used it many a time, 
And ass—times just forty-two, 
I have a little boy and girl, 
I have a little girl and boy :— 
The girl is twenty months—no more ; 
The boy, he’s less—he’s only four, 
But he’s his mother’s joy.” 


But to the Story— 


** Now Peter he oft thought of marrying, 
Marrying as you and I might marry ; 
So popp’d the question to the widow, 
Who answered 
Happy was Peter and the widow, 
(And happy was the widow’s ass), 
Though children she had at first but seven ; 
They bad four more—in all eleven.” 


To 22 pages of fanciful poetry are 
appended 46 pages of humourous 


rose. 
oP 


19. Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy and 
Geology ; explaining the easiest Methods 
of discriminating Mmerals, and the earthy 
Substances, commonly called Rocks, which 
compose the primitive, ‘secondary, Floeiz or 
Fiat, and alluvial Formations: to which 
is added, a Description of the Lapidaries’ 
Apparatus. &c. With Engravings and 
Coloured Plate. By J. Mawe, Author 
of * The New Descriptive Catalogue of 
Minerals,’ &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 78. 
Longman and Co, 

THE Author of these “ Familiar 
Lessons” has * ——— avoided ob- 
scure terms and technical phraseology, 
studiously aiming at simplicity in de- 
scription.” 

‘‘ His endearours to become explicit, 
may have unavoidably betrayed him into 
a repetition of expression. It is his chief 
desire that an acquaintance with our mi- 
neral resources may be cultivated rather 
as a recreation than a study; that the 


produce of our mines may be regarded as 
an 
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an object of interest, and that the tra- 
veller may be able to recognize the sub- 
stances that compose the ground on which 
he treads, Mineralogy may be contem- 
plated in two points of view: we may 
consider it as closely connected with the 
more common affairs of life, and conse- 
quently inviting us to pursue it from its 
utility; or by affording to us continual 
examples of mathematical regularity, and 
of the undeviating order of Natore, it may, 
like Astronomy, accustom the student to 
sublime speculations, and thus become 
the means of enlarging and dignifying the 
faculties of his understanding. Rare spe- 
cimens are by no means necessary to ob- 
tain a competent knowledge of Minerals. 
A careful perusal of a small and select 
collection, will benefit the student more 
than many hundreds expended in mere 
rarities, though such are, indeed, bene- 
ficial to the private or public dealer, who 
may artfully introduce them to the opu- 
lent amateur! The Author, well aware 
of defects, solicits the assistance of the 
better informed Mineralogist, and will feel 
himself greatly obliged by any useful 
communication on this subject. He is 


aware of the difficulties which attend anv 
one who endeavours to simplify what is 
complicated, or to disentangle what is 
perplexed in any science : confessing his 


little pretensions to theoretical knowledge, 
he undertakes the present labour with 
great diffidence, being conscious of the 
excellent and learned elementary treatises 
from which he has received instruction 
and delight. The present little work is 
intended as a guide to more comprehen- 
sive publications, and the author will 


think himself amply remunerated, if it, 


should become instrumental in promoting 
the interest of the science.” 


20. Greenland, and other Poems. By 
James Montgomery. 8vo. pp. 250. 
Longman and Co. 


GREENLAND, which comprises 
the greater part of the Volume, is a 
Poem entirely of a religious charac- 
ter; the story is founded upon the 
settlement made by the Christian Mis- 
sionaries in the country which gives 
its title to the poem. The natural 
peculiarities of that remote and sin- 
gular region give opportunity for 
much new and beautiful description. 
Of this, the following comprehensive 
and vivid sketch of Greenland itself 
affords a fine example: 


** Far off, amidst the placid sunshine, 

glow {snow, 

Mountains with hearts of fire and crests of 
Geyt. Mac. August, 1819. 
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Whose blacken‘d slopes with deep ravines 
entrench’d, [nings quench’d, 

Their thunders silenc’d, and their light- 

Still the slow heat of spent eruptions 
breathe, [wombs beneath. 

While embryo earthquakes swell their 

Hark! from yon cauldron cave, the 

battle sound 

Of fire and water warring under ground ; 

Rack'd on the wheels of an ebullient tide, 

Here might some spirit, fall’a from bliss, 
abide, 

Such fitful wailings of intense despair, 

Sach ting splendours fill the air. 

—He comes, he comes; the infuriate 
Geyser springs 

Up to the firmament on vapoury wings ; 

With breathless awe the mounting glory 
view; [sue. 

White whirling clouds his steep ascent pur- 

But lo! a glimpse ;—refulgent to the gale, 

He starts all naked through his riven veil ; 

A fountain-column, terrible and bright, 

A living, breathing, moving form of light ; 

From central earth to heaven’s meridian 
throne, 

The mighty apparition towers alone, 

Rising, as though for ever he could rise, 

Storm and resume his palace in the skies. 

All foam, and turbulence, and wrath be- 
low, 

Around him beams the reconciling bow ; 

Signal of peace, whose radiant girdle binds, 

Till Nature's doom, the waters and the 
winds ; 

While mist and spray, condens’d to sud- 
den dews, 

The air itlumine with celestial hues, 

As if the bounteous sun were raining down 

The richest gems of his imperial crown. 

In vain the spirit wrestles to break free, 

Foot-bound to fathomless captivity ; 

A power unseen, by sympathetic spell 

For ever working,—to his flinty cell 

Recals him from the ramparts of the 
spheres ; 

He vields, collapses, lessens, disappears ; 

Darkness receives him in her vague abyss, 

Around whose verge light froth and bub- 
bles hiss, 

While the low murmurs of the refuent 
tide 

Far into subterranean silence glide, 

The eye still gazing down the dread pro- 
found, [sound. 

When the bent ear hath wholly lost the 

—But is he slain and sepulchred }—Again 

The deathless giant sallies from his den, 

Scales with recreated strength the ethereal 
walls, 

Struggles afresh for liberty,—and falls. 

Yes, and for liberty the fight renew’d, 

By day, by night, undaunted, unsubdued, 

He shall maintain, til! Iceland’s solid base 

Fail, and the mountains vanish from its 
face.” 





Some 
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Some interesting episodes are woven 
into the principal fable with great 
skill; the story of a whole people 
lost by the accumulation of ice seems 
a bold attempt at a competition with 
the greatest of living poets. 

The opening of the first Canto pre- 
sents a painting of great beauty and 
novelty, upon a subject which has 
given occasion, perhaps, to as many 
efforts at descriptive embellishment 
as any other. 


“The moon is watching in the sky; the 
stars 

Are swiftly wheeling on their golden cars ; 

Ocean, outstretcht with infinite expause, 

Serenely slumbers in a glorious trance ; 

The tide, o’er which no troubling spirits 
breathe, 

Reflects a cloudless firmament beneath ; 

Where, pois’d as in the centre of a sphere, 

A ship above and ship below appear ; 

A double image, pictur’d on the deep, 

The vessel o’er its shadow seems !o sleep ; 

Yet, like the host of heaven, that never 
rest, 

With evanescent motion to the West, 

The pageant glides through loneliness and 
night, [light.” 

And leaves behind a rippling wake of 

At the conclusion of this Canto, 
after defending the absurdities of Ido- 
latry and Superstition, the Poet adds, 


“The Runic Bard to nobler themes shall 
string [sing : 

His antient harp, and mightier triumphs 

For glorious days are risen on Iceland: — 
clear 

The gospel-trumpet sounds to every ear, 


And deep in many a heart the Spirit’s 


voice 
Bids the believing soul in hope rejoice. 
O’er the stern face of this tempestuous isle, 
Though briefly Spring, and Autumn never, 
smile, 
Truth walks with naked foot th’ unyielding 
snows, 
And the glad desert blossoms like the rose. 
Though earthquakes heave, though tor- 
rents drown his cot, [lot 
Volcanoes waste his ficlds.—the peasant’s 
Is blest beyond the destiny of kings: 
—Lifiing his eyes above sublunar things, 
Like dyivg Stephen, when he saw in prayer 
Heaven open’d, and his Saviour beckoning 
there, 
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He cries, and clasps his Bible to his breast, 
‘ Let the earth perish,—here is not my 
rest ¥,?”? 


The following reflection will show 
that Mr. Montgomery's power of mo- 
ral description is not excelled by his 
talent for painting the external ap- 
pearances of Nature: 


“Thus, while the Brethren far in exile 
roam, [home. 
Visions of Greenland shew their future 
—Now a dark speck, but brightwing as it 
flies, 
A vagrant sea-fowl glads their eager eyes: 
How lovely, from the narrow deck to see 
The meanest link of Nature’s family, 
Which makes us feel, in dreariest solitude, 
Affinity with all that breathe renew’d ; 
At once a thousand kind emotions start, 
Aud the blood warms and mantles round 
the heart !” 


21. Parliamentary Letters, and other 
Poems. By Q. in the Corner. Small 
8vo, pp. 109. Baldwin and Co, 


THESE Letters, from anelectioneer- 
ing Candidate to a Friend in London, 
are familiar and amusing. They be- 
gin thus: 

“« My dear cousin Edward, I know you 
will stare, [me his heir! 
When you hear that my uncle has made 
In his will he has left me his mansion and 
goods, [woods ; 
His household appendages, acres, and 
And I mean, as I’m greatiy enrich’d by 
his bounty, [the county,” 
To sit down in splendour, and stand for 


OF his qualifications he speaks mo- 
destly, 


“To you, my dear friend, I explicitly 


state [great; 
My scholastic attainments are not very 
The village churchwarden (an honour’d 
vocation) 
Was superintendant of my education ; 
My master’s own portion of knowledge 
amounts [accounts ; 
To spelling, and reading, and casting 
And I'm in no danger, it must be confess’d, 
Of eclipsing the talents my tutor pos- 
sess’d ; 
Now I’ve lately been frighten’d with stories 
concerning [learning: 
Some Members of Parliament noted for 





* One of the finest specimens of Icelandic poetry extant is said to be the * Ode to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society,” composed by the Rev. John Thorlakson, of 


Beegisd, the translator of Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost” into his native tongue. 


Of this 


Ode there is a Latin translation by the learned Iceland Professor, Fiun Magnusson. 
A spirited English version has also appeared. Thorlakson is a venerable old man, 
and holds church preferment to the amount of six pounds five shilliugs per annum, out 


of which he allows a stipend to a curate. 


See our Part l. p. 464. 


They 
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They tell me that gentlemen sometimes 
arise 
Extremely sarcastic, pl tly wise ; 
Who speak very much to the purpose, ’tis 
said, [dead. 
And quo e from all languages, living and 
If one, thus enlighten’d by college and 
schools, [rules, 
Were to measure my speeches by critical 
Or to treat my remarks in a scholar-like 
way, [U say? 
O! how should [ answer? or what should 
For even suppose I'd the volumes to quote 5 
—Ye gods! what a trouble tu learn them 
by rote! !” 

His friend in return, gives him 
some sound advice, intermixed with 
jocularity ; and, inter alia, says, 

« Let not expensive dinners give you 

pain— [tain ; 
This is a tax which greatness must sus- 
Your voters have no imterested views, 
But turtle feasts *t were maduess to refuse ; 
And their huge appetites a proof will give 
Iu this they need uo representative. 
Besides, when mo:tal men on business 
meet, 
Without a dinner all seems incomplete : 
At susTice MEETINGS, where grave sages 
sit 
Arranging roads or rates, as they thick fit; 
At parisH MEETINGS, where in loog debate 
Courchwar.iens frown in enviable state ; 
At CORPORATION MEETINGS, Where ’tis just 
Paving and lighting should be well dis- 
cuss’d ; 
At quarter pay, when lawyers are intent 
Collecting in due form a client's rent ;— 
In fact, whate’er is done by saint or sinner, 
Nothing will prosper if there’s not a dinner.” 


From the minor Poems, we take 

one short extract : 

“ Dear Laura! when you were a flirting 
young miss, 

And I was your dutiful swain, 

Your smiles could exalt to the summit of 
bliss, 

Your frowns could o’erwhelm me with pain. 

Your were dear io me, then, love, but now 
you’re my wife, 

It is strange the fond tie should be nearer ; 

Yet when | am paying your debts, on my 
life 

You seem to get dearer and dearer.” 


+ 





22. Narrative of a Residence in Ireland 
during the Summer of 1814, and that of 


1815. By Anne Plumire, Author of 
* A Residence in France,” &c. Iilus- 
trated with numerous Engravings of re- 
markable Scenery. 4to. Colburn. 
CERTAIN travellers may be com- 
pared to literary haberdashers, or 
dealers in small wares; and in serv- 
tog their customers they have often 
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the pert flippancy of haberdashers’ 
shopmen ; they collect shreds and rem- 
nants of knowledge, which they puff 
off with a smile of the most perfect 
complacency ; and if they obtain en- 
couragement, they will try to sport 
with a commodity which they mis- 
take for wit. What could induce 
Miss Plumtre to enlist into this class 
of bookmakers? Did she conceive 
that any tissue would serve for a Re- 
sidence in Ireland, or that from her 
any thing would be acceptable? 
Sterne was vain enough to suppose 
that his readers would tolerate what- 
ever flowed from his pen; and per- 
haps Miss P. was of opinion, that if 
she tried sometimes to be pompous, 
and other times to be facetious, she 
should ingratiate herself with the 
multitude, and even impose on the 
Critick. 

In the writer's serious accounts and 
remarks, however, we find much to 
applaud; and though she be generally 
desultory, and frequently incorrect, 
her pen is guided by humanity, and by 
a desire of promoting the improve- 
ment of the country which she at- 
tempts to describe. Impressed with 
the conviction that the people of Ire- 
land have laboured under the foulest 
imputations and aspersions, she laud- 
ably exerts herself to render them 
justice, and notices their defects in 
order to advance the important ob- 
ject of their amelioration. 

In the summer of 1814, Miss 
Plumtre was led, from a combination 
of circumstances, to visit Dublin and 
the North of Ireland, in company 
with two friends. Liverpool was the 
place fixed on for embarkation; but 
the party were, by the persuasion of 
a friend, induced to alter their plan, 
and they chose Bristol as the most 
eligible spot to take shipping, and, by 
adopting this latter resolution, Miss 
Plumtre had an opportunity of visit- 
ing Bath, of which she has given an 
interesting description; but that cele- 
brated city is tuo well known to need 
any notice here. After a short stay 
at Bristol, during which she collected 
many interesting mineralogical speci- 
mens, she set off for Liverpool, ae- 
cording to her original intention, and 
arrived there on the 14th of July, 
about eight in the morning, and on 
the following day embarked, having 
joined company with two officers go- 
ing to Ireland; the voyage = te- 

ious 
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dious aod disagreeable. Ireland is 
entered by the Bay of Dublin, which 
has been often compared to that of 
Naples. The scene is thus described: 


** Dublin bay is six Irish miles in breadth 
at its mouth, measuring from the Hill of 
Hewth, the Northernmost point, to Dalkey 
Islaud, the most southeru, avd seven in 
depth from the entrance to the mouth of 
the Liffey. The inuer part, called the 
Harbour, is divided off by a stupendous 
stove pier, which stretches altogether 
three miles from the shore, beginning at 
the village of Ringsend upon the bay. 
The former part, from Ringsend to the 
Pigeon-House, was begun in 1748, and 
finished in less than seven years ; the re- 
maining mile and quarter from the Pigeon- 
House to the Lighthouse, was begun about 
the year 1760, and was completed in eight 
years. The Lighthouse, by which it is 
terminated, and which stands nearly in 
the centre of the bay, is a circular stooe 
building rising eighty feet above the pier, 
and one hundred above low water-mark. 
A gallery with an irou balustrade, eacircles 
it on the outside, about half way up, the 
ascent to which is by a narrow steep wind- 
ing stone staircase, also on the outside. 
From this gallery is the best poiut for 
taking a survey over the bay and the fine 
country round it. In order to ubviate the 


objection to the scanty foundation on which 
this structure was of necessity to be raised, 
it is builton empty woolpacks, au idea for 
which the engineer was indebted to the in- 


genuity of his wife, The great sand bank 
called the Bar, runs from the end of the 
pier to the North sLore of the bay ; a flag 
is kept flying upon the top of the Light- 
house during the time it may be passed, 
so that a vessel, immediately on eutering 
the bay, knows the state of the water.” 


The Author, in the third Chapter, 
treats of the origin of the city of 
Dublin and of its name, present extent 
of the city, the national Bank, the 
Custom House, the four Courts, Tri- 
nity College, the Fagel Library, the 
Manuscript Room, the College Cha- 
pel, the Museum, and the new Bo- 
tanic Gardea. It would be impos- 
sible for us regularly to attend this 
rambler to the numerous objects de- 
scribed in this Chapter, or to notice 
the multitude of objects on which she 
descants; we shall deem it sufficient 
to select the account of the Fagel 
Library in Trinity College: 

** The principal room is a very fine one, 
two hundred and seventy feet in length 
by forty iu breadth ; a length exceeding 
apy other single room for the reception of 
books in the united kingdoms, It is fitted 
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up entirely with the dark old Irish oak, 
which gives it a traly dignified and ve- 
nerable appearance. A gallery with a 
balustrade of the same oak runs round it, 
which is decorated with a profusion of 
busts ; down on one side are those of ce- 
lebrated characters of antiquity. Along 
the other side are modern characters. 
This room contains about forty thousand 
volumes of the best works in all branches 
of literature. At the upper end, it is 
crossed by a smaller room, the two making 
together the form of a T, where is now 
deposited the celebrated Fagel Library 
from Amsterdam. This Library was 
among those brought over to England at 
the Revolution in Holland, when the Stadt- 
holderian government was overthrown. 
It was offered fur sale to both the English 
Universities, at the price of fourteen thou- 
sand pounds, but the purchase was de- 
clined by both as tvo expensive; it was 
then proposed to the University of Dub- 
lin, aud at first declined by them on the 
same grounds, 

** But very soon after a discovery was 
made of a large sum of money due to the 
College, till then unknown to them, and 
it was agreed to appropriate this sort of 
deodand to a purchase which had not 
been declined without great reluctance 
and regret. Buonaparte was then at the 
head of the French Government, and had 
just about the same time sent over a com- 
mision to have the most select works in 
this collection purchased for the uational 
Library at Paris; but the University of 
Dublin proposing to take the whole, the 
bargain was concluded with them for the 
sum originally proposed, The collection 
consists uf about twenty thousand vo- 
lumes, among which are a number of very 
valuable classical and historical works iu 
a great variety of languages. There isa 
very fine copy of Madame Marian’s cele- 
brated drawings of the insects of Surinam. 
This collection was made by three succes- 
sive heads of the family of Fagel ; the son 
of the last, whom the necessity of the 
times compelled to part with it, bas visited 
Dubliv since the books were tranferred 
thither. He expressed himself greatly 
consoled under the mortification, which 
be could not but feel at seeing this monu- 
ment of the taste of his forefathers trans- 
ferred to a foreign country, in reflecting 
that the collection was preserved entire, 
and occupied so conspicuous a stativn in 
so noble a University,” 


When the Author visits the Cathe- 
dral of St. Patrick’s, Dean Swift be- 
comes of course a prominent object. 
His epitaph is not copied, but the 
melancholy reverse of his brilliant 
genius is an unavoidable source of re- 
flection with a literary character ; the 

ine 
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line in which his fate is so feelingly 
described, 
** And Swift expires a driveller and a show,” 
occurs not in Pope’s works, as is ge- 
nerally supposed, but in Johnson’s 
“ Vanity of Human Wishes.” Near 
Swift’s monument is one to Stella, 
and another erected by the Dean to 
Alexander Magee, a faithful servant 
of his, who died in the year 1722. A 
bust of the Deao has been put up by 
Mr. Faulkner, the nephew and heir 
of George Faulkner, the Dean's book- 
seller, and the publisher of his Works. 
The see of Dublin has two Cathe- 
drals attached two it, St. Patrick’s aud 
Christ Church, The original foun- 
dation of the latter is ascribed to the 
son of one of the Danish Kings of 
Dublio early in the eleventh century, 
more than a hundred and fifty years 
before the foundation of St. Patrick’s. 
it was then a College of regular Ca- 
nons, dedicated to the blessed Trinity, 
but was converted into a Chapter at 
the Reformation. Neither the Aati- 


quary oor the Architect will derive 
much information from the Author’s 
description of these Cathedrals; this 
was a subject evidently out of her 
reach, and disappuintment must of 


course ensue. 

Of the Parochial Churches which 
adorn the Irish capital, it appears that 
St. Werburgh is the principal; the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Court used 
formerly to attend divine service here. 
St. George’s is a new-built Church. 
Over the portico is inscribed, 


AOEA EN YYIZTOIZ OEQ, 


St. Andrew's, or the Round Church, 
is remarkable for its circular form, 
which, from the Author’s descrip- 
tion, appears somewhat to resemble 
the Temple Church in London, but 
ho very correct idea can be formed 
of it from this meagre detail. Be- 
sides these, there are sixteen other 
parish churches which are sweepingly 
dismissed with the partiog conclusion 
of not being “ particularly worthy of 
notice !” 

Dublin also contains sixteen Meet- 
ing-houses for Protestant dissenters, 
ten Catholic chapels, six friaries, and 
six nunneries, but no synagogue for 
the Jews. 

In the next Chapter the Phenix 
Park is described as ** extensive, but 
there is nothing strikingly pretty in 
it. Here the Lord Lieutenant has a 
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summer residence. Near the centre 
is a Corinthian column with a phenix 
rising from the flames at the top. 
This was erected in 1747, by Lord 
Chesterfield, who was thea Lord 
Lieutenant.” 

The account of the visit to the 
Giant’s Causeway is very entertaining, 
and is evidently the best written part 
of the Volume; it may be observed 
that throughout the work, consider- 
able pains have been bestowed upon 
geological pursuits, in the prosecution 
of which, aod in making the drawings 
for the ** Narrative,” Miss Plumtre 
acknowledges her obligations to two 
gentlemen. An excellent engraving 
of the Giant’s Causeway accompanies 
this description. We have only room 
for a short extract :— 


“‘The usual description given of the 
Causeway is, that it is a mole projecting 
from the foot of a towering basaltic sock 
some way into the sea; so far this descrip- 
tion is very proper; but care should be 
taken at the same time to explain that the 
mole itself is not towering, that it does 
not in any part rise to a considerable height 
above the water, ‘The tallest pillars are 
in the group called the Giant’s Loom, and 
none of them exceed thirty-three feet in 
height. Mr. Hamilton says that the 
Causeway runs from the foot of the rock 
some hundred feet into the sea; this is a 
very loose and indefinite mode of descrip- 
tion. I had beard before I saw it, that it 
projected three quarters of a mile iuto 
the sea ; estimating it at the utmost pos- 
sible extent to which it could be taken, I 
believe it would be found scarcely to run 
a sixth part of that length. But the ac- 
counts are so extremely varied, that one 
thing only is to be inferred, which is, that 
no accurate measurement of it has ever 
yet been taken. My guide, whom in 
many respects I found very intelligent, 
seemed wholly at a loss when I questioned 
him on this subject. Indeed, in com- 
puting the length of the Causeway, the 
first thing to ve determined is the point 
from which the measurement is to com- 
mence, The whole length from the foot 
of the rock is commonly comprehended in 
it; whereas, in fact, the Causeway, pro- 
perly so called, commences only at the 
range of low columns seen in the priut to 
the right:—hence may very much arise 
the contradiction in the accounts.” 


We shall now extract the Author’s 
highly coloured summary of the Irish 
character: 


“To me it ever appeared that the Irish 
are a people uncommonly susceptible of 
kindness. I have seen the countenances 

sometimes 
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sometimes lighted up with such anima- 
tion at the sound of but one kind word, 
that I have thought to myself, what might 
not be done with these people, if they 
were taken by the hands sincerely as 
brethren! That they are capable of the 
strongest attachment, their fim and steady 
adherence to their claus or septs has re- 
peatedly manifested, and nothing can be 
warmer even now, than the attachment 
which I have seen manifested in the de- 
pendants of a family to the head, when 
they have been a long time in service. 
I must believe that the Irish are a kind 
and warm-hearted people, extremely dis- 
posed to show kindness themselves, and 
no less feelingly alive to receiving it from 
others.” 

A considerable number of engrav- 
ings embellish this Volume. Allto- 
gether, the performance is creditable 
to the Author (who, we regret to 
learn, has recently passed * to that 
bourne from whence nv traveller re- 
turns *”), In the extracts we have 
made, we have carefully avoided any 
allusions to the Author’s political 
prejudices, which are too well knowa 
tu be insisted on here; and, finally, we 
apprehend that no good-humoured 
Reader will peruse this Volume with- 
out being pleased, or without acknow- 
ledging his obligations to the Au- 
thor. T. F. 
23, Aonian Hours, a Poem, in Two Cantos, 

with other Puoems. By J. H. Wiffen. 

pp- 180. Longman and Co. 

THIS is a Volume of very delight- 
ful poetry ; and we do not hesitate to 
avow that, notwithstanding the fasci- 
nation of its title, we have expe- 
rienced greater pleasure than we had 
even anticipated from its perusal. 
We felt in laying it down, somewhat 
of that kind of regret which arises in 
all minds endued with the love of Na- 
ture, when they return again to the 
stage of being—where man must be 
an actor, and controul the full and 
free impressions of his heart, in order 
to play the part he has chosen in the 
great drama of Life,—from some still 
retreat in which they have had their 
hopes awakened, their passions sof- 
tened, and their spirits invigorated, 
by a participation in the beauty of 
external forms, and the soul elevating 
feelings they create. The love of 
Poetry, and the admiration of Na- 
ture, are so intimately blended, that 
it seems almost impossible for them 
to exist apart; an exquisile percep- 

* See vol, LXXXVIIL. 1.571. 
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tion of the charms of loveliness—an 
union of fancy and feeling, forming 
in fact, the basis of all true Poetry. 
Hence, those who through the me- 
dium of verse, have most successfully 
pourtrayed the graces and sublimities 
of Creation, are such as we most de- 
light to peruse—to feed upon and to 
feel with ;—who are always season. 
able and refreshing to our spirits, and 
from whom we derive the purest en- 
joyment with the least effort. Amid 
the necessary duties of life— our 
anxieties and disappointments — our 
strife and struggle, with untoward 
circumstances — broken bonds, and 
severed affections,—this description 
of poetry steals upon the soul, softly 
and balmlily, like the breeze of the 
South in an hour of suliriness and 
suffering. Yet are we selfish beings, 
and love Nature, not for herself alone, 
but only inasmuch as she ministers 
to human wants and wishes—to hu- 
man affections and feelings; her pic- 
tures must respond to us, and hold 
intimate connection with our inte- 
rests ;—and thus Poetry, purely de- 
scriptive, will always be more or less 
cloying, in proportion as the Poet 
mingles his own imaginings and the 
passions of his characters and him- 
self, with his delineations of inani- 
mate objects. It is this marked indi- 
viduality which gives to Lord Byron's 
productions such deep and pervading 
interest. All passion is poetical, and 
most supremely sublime when evolved 
in the language of Poetry. The No- 
ble “ Childe” mixes himself up so 
strongly with his intellectual beings, 
and lights them up so intensely with 
real emotion, that we are made im- 
mediately conscious of their truth, 
and the possibility of their existence. 
This species of selfism has been con- 
demned by many ; but we must con- 
fess that the earnest and eager parti- 
cipation we take in his Poems, arises 
from this very circumstance. We 
like to see an author identified with 
his writings, especially in works of 
fancy and taste. We feel a greater 
pleasure and keener sympathy whea 
we can trace the habitual tone and 
temper of his mind through the veil 
of language and fiction. There is, 
perhaps, too little of this in the Vo- 
lume before us; but we will now pro- 
ceed to make the selections by which 
our Readers may be enabled to judge 
for themselves: 

“To 
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“ To wander at will,” says the Author, 
in his Preface, * in the earlier hours of 
spring, is one of the sweetest and must re- 
fined enj»oyments. The face of things, 
and the mind’s feelings have then a fresher 
aspect, and a dearer sensation than at any 
other period of the year. It is only at the 
first starting of Nature from the repose of 
winter, that these emotions are forcibly 
excited; for, after we have been accus- 
tomed but for a few weeks to the prospect 
of buds and flowers, and the gladne-s of 
all things, the mind recedes into its habi- 
tual temper and tone of feeling. When 
these sensations are connected with other 
as-ociations—with the spot of our boyhood 
or our birth, or with the pleasures of ma- 
turer life; the charm becomes still stronger 
and sweeter; anJ we may truly say, as 
the Arabian prophet exclaimed of Darnas- 
cus, ‘ This is almost tvo delicious.’ From 
my earliest years were these expressions 
of Nature imprinted on my heart; from 
earliest memory my imagination has been 
teeming with particular images with which 
it was first aud most intimately connected; 
and under these sensations, and to express 
these interest ng associations, the fullow- 
ing Poem was begun and finished.” 


After some reflections upon the 
connexion between the memory of 
departed pleasures and present re- 
grels, a morning scene introduces the 
subject : 

x. 


“A wor'd is at my feet of flowers and fern, 

Cun field and murmurivg pine, vale, 
villa, heath, [cern 

Aisles through whose sylvan vistas we dis- 

All Heaven on high, and fruitfulness be- 
neath. 

Shades of my love and infancy! bequeath 

A portion of your glory to my lay ; 

A pilgrim of the woods—I twine a wreath 

Of wild flowers for thy revel dancing May ! 

My theatre the woods—my theme one 
vernal day. 


XI. 


Siill floats in the grey sky the moving moon, 

Acrescent, o’er yon valley of black pines*, 

Where Night yet stands a centivel;—but 
soon 

In the far streaky East the morning shines, 

The Iris of whose bursting glory lines 

With fire the firmament; distinct and clear 

*Gainst the white dawn proud Ridgemount 
high reclines 

His mural diadem: lo! from his rear 

The breaking mists unfurl, and Day has 
reach’d me here.” 


This is followed by a very fine ad- 
dress to the Sun: 





* Aspley Wood, near Woburn, Beds. 
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Xv. 
** In wonder risest thou, material Orb, 
And youthfulness—a symbol and a sign ! 
Change, revuiution, age, decay, absorb 
All other es-ences, but harm not thine: 
In thy mo-t awful face reflected shine 
Thy Maker’s atirivutes, celestial Child ! 
When Shapelessness rul’d Chaos, the Divine 
Look’d on the void tumultuous mass, and 
smil’d ;— [the pathless wild ! 
Then siartedst thon to birth and trod’st 
XVL. 
Girt like a giant for the speed—the flight— 
The toil of unsumm’d ages ; in thy zone, 
Charm'd into motion by thy sacred light, 
The glad Earth danc’d around thee with 
the tone 
Of music ;—for then Eden was her own, 
Aad all things breath’d of beauty; —chiefly 
man 
Drank of an angel’s joy ; where are ye flown, 
Too fleeting suns? a mortal’s thought may 
span [your race began, 
Your course, for ye return’d to whence 
XVIL. 
And we became all shadow—in the abyss, 
The spirit’s desolation, here we stand 
Wre-tiing in darkness for a heavenly bliss, 
And an immortal’s essence : — brighly 
Grand ! [a band 
How climbest thou the skies? nor lend’st 
To help us to thy aliitude !—away, 
Earth-born repinings, ye may not com- 
mand 
A sparkle of that intellectual ray, 
Which yet from Heaven descends, and 
mingles with our clay !” 

The Author thus beautifully de- 
scribes his predilection for the “ god- 
dess of the downcast eye :” 

XXXII. 
* With a more melancholy tenderness, 
And more subdued intenseness, I would 
scan [tress ; 
Each scene, all life, all pleasure, all dis- 
The majesty and littleness of man ; 
For Melancholy with my youth began, 
And marked me for her votary ;—where- 
fore not? 
Is being bliss >—but as my being ran, 
My sufferings cherish’d, and my fire for- 
got, [lot. 
With a more placid mind I scrutinize our 
* * * a . * 
XXXIII. 
He who hath ne'er invested Solitude 
With an undying beauty, ne’er hath knelt 
In worship when her sceptre brought the 
mood 
Of melancholy o’er him; hath not felt 
Sweetness in sorrow—is not us’d to melt 
With the humanities of life, nor hears 
The whisper’d love, the music which is 
dealt 
Invisibly around us from the spheres, 
The tender, bright, and pure—the para- 
dise of tears { 
XXXIV. 
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XXXIV. 
The ineffably serene, the kind regret 
Which speaks without upbraiding, the 
mild gloom 
Of thought without austerity, but yet 
Heavy with pensiveness ; our future doom 
Seen without fear, presages which assume 
The features of an Angel—feelings grand— 
Grand, and of incommunicable bloom, 
The growth of Eden ;—O, he hath not 
spano'd 
The souls infinitude with an Archangel’s 
hand ! 
XXXV. 
Storm, wind, clouds, darkness, twilight, 
and deep noon, 
Summer and wizard Winter, and thou, Eye 
Of most mysterious night, thou moving 
Moon, 
Who yet hang’st out thy cresset in the sky, 
Pale, but still beautiful !—ye know that I 
Have lov’d her as a Psyche, and have 
bound [were by, 
Her sweet zone round my loins when ye 
And nought material utter’d voice or 
sound ; [most ye frown’d,” 
Whilst she her face unveil’é, smiling when 
*,* The limits of our present Number 
prevent us from enlarging on this interest- 
ing Poem so fully as might be desired ; 
we shall therefore resume it in our next. 


24. Don Juan. Printed by T. Davison, 
White Friars. 4fo. pp. 227. 


THIS Work, which has been so 
mysteriously announced for some 
time, has at length been given to the 
Publick; and as our Readers will 
naturally be desirous of knowing 
something respecting it, we have to 
inform them, that it is obviously in- 
tended as a Satire upon some of the 
conspicuous characters of the day. 
It is written in the style of the Poem 
entitled “* Beppo;” which was founded 
upon another, professed to be written 
by William and Robert Whistlecraft ; 
and that evidently upon the manner 
of the late Peter Pindar, but with- 
out bis humour, imagination, and 
poetical energy. ‘Don Juan” is as- 
cribed to a Nobleman, whose poetical 
vigour and fertility have raised him 
into the highest rank of modern Bards. 
But the best friends of the Poet must, 
with ourselves, lament to observe abi- 
lities of so high an order rendered sub- 
servient to the spirit of infidelity and 
libertinism, so evidently manifested 
throughout the whole. The Noble 
Bard, by employing his genius on a 
worthy subject, -might delight and 
instruct mankind; but the present 
Work, though written with ease and 
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spirit, and containing many trily- 
poetical passages, cannot be read by 
persons of moral and religious feel- 
ings without the most decided repro- 
bation and contempt. 

It seems evident that the Bookseller, 
to whom it is said to have been con- 
signed from abroad, did not think 
proper to be responsible for its con- 
tents, and therefore it is published 
without any booksellers name. In- 
deed, we have heard that the book- 
seller to whom it was entrusted not 
only demurred on publication, but 
stated his objections to the author. 
The latter, however, according to 
report, was peremptory in his order 
that it should be published, and there- 
fore it is now given to the world at 
large. 


25. Harold the Evile. pp. 918. 3 vols. 


ANOTHER trick in the title-page 
of this Book, which, like “ Don Juan,” 
is thrown into the world without the 
usual recommendation of the book- 
seller’s name! Whether the intention 
of the Publisher is to excite, by this 
omission, the curiosity of the Pub- 


lick, or to waive the es of 


its contents, we are at a loss to guess. 
As, in the first supposition, curosity 
will not affect the common class of 
readers, who, taking this Book as 
coming from the manufactory of 
Leadenhall-street, will read itthrough, 
without making any dpplication to 
the Noble Lord, whose life, or rather 
conduct, it is intended in some mea- 
sure to justify. As to the latter sup- 
position, the responsibility of the 
Bookseller for its contents, we con- 
fess that, after an attentive perusal of 
the three Volumes, we have not been 
able to discover any thing that could 
at all impeach the Publisher, in case 
he had thought proper to conform to 
the usual forms of the trade. With- 
out pretending, however, to pene- 
trate the true motives, we rather 
suspect that in this instance, as well 
as in that of “ Don Juan,” the Book- 
seller is acting under the direct and 
positive orders of his Employer, whose 
eccentricity will account for every 
deviation, and is sufficient to justify 
the Publisher. 

Harold the Exile, in which om a 
few of Lord Byron's events in life 
are related, is written with great force 
and energy; not, as might have been 
expected, with a minute and correct 

narrative 
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narrative of those incidents which are 
evidently chosen and brought for- 
ward to diminish and exteouate the 
prejudices which have long since been 
subsisting against him; but they are 
related at great length, and thrown 
with ability in the form of a Novel, 
in which real and suppositious per- 
sonages are introduced, dressed with 
the appropriate draperies of a com- 
mon drama, and contributing each in 
their way to its denouement. 

The scene is on the Lake of Geneva. 
Lady G. and her friend Alicia are living 
in a pretty cottage “ situated on the 
lovely shores of the loveliest lake in 
Europe.” Lord Byron, we mean 
Lord Harold, resides in the neighbour- 
hood. Exhausted with all the misfor- 
tunes which had made him take the 
resolution of exiling himself; he is 
found so very ill, that his life is de- 
spaired of. An old woman comes to 
the house of Lady G. to acquaint her 
and her friend with the alarming cir- 
cumstance of a young gentleman fo- 
reigner, who was likely to die, “* with- 
out any one to see he was well done 
by, or give him Christian burial.” 
The ladies had heard of the handsome 


gentleman, and of his eccentricities; 
and feeling for him, as well as the old 
woman, they went immediately to the 
inn; “ for delays are criminal in a 
case like this, and may be attended 
with fatal consequences to him we 


desire to serve.” They found his 
Lordship in a “ violent delirium,” 
with * deep stupors alternately suc- 
ceeding each other ;’ and with the 
advice of Monsieur La Roche, the 
apothecary, brought him up to their 
cottage in the Cabriolet, where, with 
the assistance of a proper nurse, and 
with the most kind attentions, he was 
finally restored, if not to a perfect 
health, at least to that state of reco- 
very which enabled him to increase 
his intimacy. Whilst these two good- 
natured ladies were trying to cure the 
melancholy of Delamere (for that was 
the name which Lord Harold went 
by), his Lordship began to suspect 
their good intentions; and fearing 
lest they should also fall in love with 
him, came to the determination of 
separating himself from them ; as an 
indemnification for their trouble and 
kindnesses, he condescends, however, 
to relate his adventures to the sensible 
Alicia, with permission to communi- 
cate them to Lady G. The recital of 
Gent. Mac. August, 1819. 
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those adventures is nothing more or 
less than the present Novel under our 
consideration; and the 83 pages of 
the first Volume form the prologue, 
an account of which we have just 
given. Nothing in it appears to us 
very remarkabie, except that the 
charming Alicia knew 

“That the young and interesting ob- 
ject of our admiration, is one of those 
highly-gifted and unfortunate beings, on 
whom Nature bestows the most admired, 
most perverted, and most fatal of her en- 
dowmeuts, when she confers upon them 
the gift of genius, If you are disposed, 
my dear sister, to quarrel with me for this 
expression, I cannot, I think, do better 
than detail a conversation which passed 
yesterday with Delamere on the subject 
in question, and which will evidence, more 
than the highest strain of eloquence I 
could proffer, the insufficiency of the most 
exquisite genius to confer happiness on 
its possessors, It may dazzle by its 
brightness—it may surprize by its ori- 
ginality—it may delight others, and mis- 
lead ourselves, but one virtuous action, 
one pious sentiment, one habitual prin- 
ciple of goodness in a well-regulated mind, 
will weigh more in the comparative scale 
of felicity than the most splendid corusca- 
tions of genius where they are wanting, 

* The cabriolet is returned, and I must 
resume this subject in my next.” 


As it is usual in all romances, the 
origin of the house of Harold, his 
noble ancestors, his father and mo- 
ther, the castle, &c. introduce you 
with the hero of the Novel. He was 
educated at Harrow, after which he 
went to Oxford. His father being 
dead, his mother regularly corre- 
sponded with him; and happened in 
one of her letters to him, to inform 
him, that a Miss Gabrielle Montgo- 
mery had lately been placed under 
her protection, and was now an in- 
mate of the Castle; the encomiums 
with which Lady Harold spoke of 
that amiable lady, transports the 
young student, who takes advantage 
of the terms, and burries to his native 
Wales, anticipating the pleasure which 
his mother had led him to expect, in 
the acquaintance with Miss Montgo- 
mery. His arrival at the Castle, his 
running into the garden, where his 
mother had retired, is described with 
a warmth, which one would look for 
in vain in any author, except in Rous- 
seau’s Heloise, 

“As he approached the pavilion, the 


soft tones of a female voice, apparently 
engaged 
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engaged in reading, caught his ear; and 
gliding cautiously beneath the umbra- 
geous foliage, he presented himself before 
the entrance unobserved. It was thrown 
epen to admit the reviving freshness of 
the perfumed breeze, and the bright 
moonlight afforded him an uninterrupted 
view of the objects within. In the centre 
of the pavilion, under what might justly 
be termed a flowery canopy, sat his be- 
loved and venerated mother; and beside 
her stood a furm so fair, so ethereal in its 
appearance, that it rather seemed the 
bright creation of poetic fancy, than 
aught of mortal mould. The blushing 
wreaths that entwined the columns, 
drooped over her graceful figure, and as 
the breeze swept at intervals the slender 
sprays, their fragrant blossoms were in- 
termingled with the ringlets of her luxu- 
riant hair. A white and fleecy drapery 
faintly marked the outlines of her perfect 
form, aud a transparent veil floated back 
upon her shoulders, and slightly shaded 
her seraphic countenance. Her hands 
were folded on her bosum, as if in devo- 
tion, and the blue and trembling light, 
which the moon-beams shed upon her 
figure, gave it a shadowy appearance, 
that finely harmvnized with the surround- 
ing scene.” 


The consequence of their living to- 
gether under the same roof, is easily 
anticipated; Lord Harold becomes 
extremely in love with the charming 


Gabrielle, and she with him. Thus, 
both * lapt in Elisium,” time flew ra- 
pidty away, until Harold returned to 
Oxford. Unfortunately, he had there 
contracted a friendship for a young 
Berrington, to whom he communi- 
cates his happiness ; for we all know 
that happiness does not exist, uuless 
it have a canal to flow through. In 
the mean time, Lady Harold removes 
from Wales to London, and inhabits 
her house in Portman-square; soon 
after, she is followed by ber son, who 
** ia, public as well as in private, was 
ever by the side of Miss Moatgo- 
mery.” la a few weeks after they 
had been settled in Portman-square, 
Berrington, who had become au offi- 
cer in the Guards, comes to pay 
them a visit in his regimeotals. Ha- 
rold aud his mother bid him welcome 
to their house, and he is introduced 
to the angelic Gabrielle, who receives 
him “ with her usual modest ease.” 
From that time, Berrington had a 
daily access to Portman-square, and 
found many opportunities to play 
false with Miss Montgomery, as he 
had done with his frieud Harold. The 
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consequence is, that he succeeds in 
raising suspicions in the mind of Ga- 
brielle against Harold, and in that of 
Harold against Gabrielle; and being 
ordered to join his regiment in Sicily, 
he contrives, by treacherous advices, 
to induce Lord Harold to accompany 
him, and thereby prevents the two 
lovers being reconciled in his absenee, 
by the discovery of his treachery. 

Accordingly they both set off, at 
a day’s notice.’ On their arrival, 
Harold, by the means of Berrington, 
becomes acquainted with a Couatess 
of Marchmont, a lady who had but 
an indifferent character; they ex- 
change civilities, and here ends vo- 
lume the first. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 


26. A Narrative of the Loss of the Ho- 
nourable East India Company's Ship 
Cabalva, which was wrecked, on the 
Morning of July 7, 1818, upon the Car- 
gados Garragos Reef in the Indian 
Ocean. By C. W. Francken, Sixth Of- 
Jicer. 8vo. Black and Co. pp. 65, 


OF all calamities to which the life 
of man is subject, none perhaps can 
exceed in horror that of shipwreck on 
a barren rock in remote and little 
frequented latitudes. Yet, even in 
the most appalling and almost hope- 
less exigencies, it is cheering to ob- 
serve frequent instances in which, by 
patient fortitude, wise consideration, 
and industrious and persevering ef- 
forts, the evils of such a situation are 
rendered tolerable, and at length, 
voder the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, the means of deliverance 
achieved. The Narrative before us 
in some measure exemplifies these re- 
marks. It is well written, and abounds 
in singular and interesting incidents. 
The relation of the more serious mat- 
ters is now and then relieved by a 
few very ludicrous circumstances; 
aod the whole very forcibby illustrates 
the odd compound of character exhi- 
bited in a British seaman. 

The Court of Directors of the East 
india Company have presented to Mr. 
Francken the sum of fifty guineas, 
and a Sextant with the Company's 
arms, and a suitable inscription, “ as 
a mark of their approbation of his 
meritorious conduct in pr 
from the Cargados Reef to the Mau- 
ritius in an open boat, to the speedy 
arrival of which at that place the 
early celief and preservation of the 
crew may mainly be attributed.” 

LITERARY 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Nearly ready for Publication: 

The Wisdom of being Religious, and 
the Folly of scoffing at Religion. By Abp. 
TittoTson. Of these treatises, the former 
is allowed to be one of the most elegant, 
perspicuous, and convincing defences of 
Religion in our own or any other language. 

Remarks on «a Publication by Mr. Bel- 
sham, Minister of Essex Chapel, entitled 
“The Bampton Lecturer reproved; be- 
ing a Reply to the calumnious Charges of 
the Rev. C. A. Moysey, D. D.” lu a 
Letter to a Friend. By the Rev. H. W. 
Canter, M.D. F.R.S.E. 

Strictures on Atheism, chiefly suggested 
by the works styled Theological of the late 
Thomas Paine. By Mr. Mutock. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester. 

A new edition of Homer’s Iliad, from 
the Text of Heyne; with English Notes. 
By Mr. Vacry. 

Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, Nos. VII. 
and VIII, i.e. Part VI. of Lexicon, and 
Part II. of Glossary. 

The Delphin and Variorum 
Parts V. and VI. 

A new and corrected edition of Mr. 
Cary's Translation of Dante. 

A Manual of Directions for forming a 
School according te the National or Ma- 
dras System. By the Rev. G. I. Beven, 
A. M. Vicar of Criekhowel. 

Aldborough described; being a full 
Delineation of that fashionable and much- 
frequented Watering Place; and inter- 
spersed with poetic aud pictaresque Re- 
marks on its Coasts, its Scenery, and its 
Views, 

The Seventh Number of the Journal of 
New Voyages and Travels, containing the 
Count de Forbin’s Travels in Egypt, in 
1818; illustrated by many curious En- 
gravings. 

Memoir of the Rev. R. B. Nickolls, 
LL.B. Dean of Middlcham, &c. 

A Volume of Poems, Songs, and Son- 
nets. By Joun Crane, a Northampton- 
shire peasant. 

Parga, a Poem ; with illustrative notes. 

Elements of Gymnastics, or Bodily Ex- 
ercises and Sports. Also the Elementary 
Drawing-Book. By Pesratozzt. 

The first Volume'of a cabinet Edition 
of the Poets of Scotland, containing Kam- 
say’s Gentle Shepherd, and other Poems. 

Preparing for Publication : 

Gleanings in Africa, collected during a 
long Residence, and many trading Voyages 
to that Country ; particularly those parts 
Which are situaied between Cape Verd aod 
the River Congo, a distance of two thou- 
sand miles, during the years 1799 to 1814 


Classics, 


inclusive ; containing Sketches of the 
Geographical Situations, the Manners and 
Customs, &¢. &c. By G. A. Ropertson, 
Esq. To which will be added an Appen- 
dix, containing the most recent Informa- 
tion relative to the Cape of Good Hope. 

An Historical and Characteristic Tour 
of the Rhine from Mayence to Coblentz 
and Cologne; in six Moathly Parts, con- 
taining a complete History and picturesque 
Description of a portion of Country so full 
of curious and interesting circumstances, 
as well as so resplendent for its Landscape, 
grandeur, and beauty. The Work will 
be embellished with Twenty-four highly 
finished and coloured Engravings, from 
Drawings expressly made by an eminent 
Artist resident near the banks of the 
Rhine, and habitually familia: with every 
part of it. A correct Map of the River 
and the Territory, according to its last 
arrangements, through which it flows, will 
be given with the last Fari. 

Italy, in 1818 and 1819; comprising 
Remarks, critical and descriptive, on its 
Manners, National Character, Political 
Condition, Literature, and Fine Arts, By 
Joun Scort. 

Travels in France, in 1818. By Lieut, 
Francis Hatt, 14th Light Dragoons, H.P, 
author of Travels in the United States, 

Letters from Buenos Ayres and Chili; 
with an original History of the latter 
Country. Illustrated with Engravings, 

A Political and Commercial Account of 
Venezuela, Trinidad, and some of the ad- 
jacent Islands, From the French of Mr, 
Lavayssse ; with Notes and Illustrations, 

A Picture of Yarmouth, with numerous 
Engravings. By, Mr. Joun Preston, 
Comptroller of the Customs at Great 
Yarmouth. 

Letters from Persia, giving a Descrip- 
tion of the Manners and Customs of that 
interesting Country. Es " 

An Account of the Colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, with a view to the lufor- 
mation of Emigrants, 

A Memoir of Charles Louis Sand, to 
which is prefixed, a Defence of the Ger- 
man Universities. 

Specimens of the Living British Poets, 
with Biographical Notices, and Critical 
Remarks. By the Rev. G. Croty, A. M. 

‘Theory of Elocution. By Mr. Smart, 
the Reader of Shakspeare. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. By 
Joun Jones, LL. D. Author of a Greek 
Grammar, &c. 

An Essay on Nervous Deafness, and 
Cases said tobe so. By Mr. Wricur. 

The Family Mansion, a Tale. By Mrs 
Taytor, of Ongar. 
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We have much pleasure in giving our 
Readers the fullowing extract from a Let- 
ter lately received by T. S, Champneys, 
Esq. of Orchardleigh House, Somerset, 
from one of his agents in Jamaica: 

**1 am certain, Sir, it will give you 
pleasure, to hear that Mr. Warner’s ex- 
cellent Sermons (on the Epistles and Gos- 
pels, &c.; and old Church of England 
principles, &c.) have reached Kingston, 
and are now in the Press, for a Jamaica 
edition ; the greater part of which is al- 
ready bespoken ; for they are sought after 
with avidity ; and will, I have vo doubt, 
be very shortly in general reading through- 
out the island.” 

It is no small compliment to our good 
old Church, aud its Orthodox Ministers 
that the Rev. Author of the above-men- 
tioned Discourses, has, within these last 
few months, received diplomas from the 
Imperial Cxsarean Society of Natural 
History at Moscow, and the Dutch Society 
of Sciences at Harlem, constituting him ao 
Honorary Member of these respectable 
establishments. 


Srewart Papers.—Erroneous accounts 
having been published by several of the 
newspapers, respecting this valuable ac- 
quisition, we think it may be interesting 
to the public to be accurately informed. 
lt is now about two years since these im- 
portant documents were discovered at 
Rome, by Mr. Watson, a Sccts gentle- 
man, then resident in that city, in a situ- 
ation which must soon have produced their 

. destruction, from the joint operation of 
vermin and the elements. M. Cosarini, 
the Auditor of the Pope, was the executor 
of Cardinal York, the last male descendant 
of James II], The executor did not long 
survive the Cardinal; and his successor, 
M. Tassoni, became his representative as 
executor of the Cardinal York. To M. 
Tassoni, then, application was made for 
leave to examine the papers. It was 
granted, together with permission to copy 
at pleasure. This last indulgence was 
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soon discovered, from the number and 
importance of the documents, to present 
labour almost without end, and led to the 
acquisition of the originals by purchase, 
from M. Tassoni. Though the sum which 
he received for them was inconsiderable, 
yet so little value did M. Tassoni set upon 
them, that he actually considered himself 
much overpaid. As they were perused, 
however, their immense worth became 
known; and Mr. Watson, unfortunately, 
considered himself under no necessity of 
concealing the value of private property, 
which he had legally bought from a com- 
petent vender. But under an absolute or 
despotic Government right is no protec- 
tion. The archives of the Stewarts were 
seized by an order of the Papal Govern- 
ment, in the apartments of the proprietor; 
and Cardinal Consalvi justificd this des- 
potic act by a brief avowal, that the 
Stewart papers were too great a prize for 
any subject to possess. With his emi- 
nence, Cardinal Consalvi, the proprietor 
in vain remonstrated against this injus- 
tice, and at length notified bis determi- 
nation to appeal to his own Government, 
the British Consul having pusillanimously 
declined to interfere. The Roman Go- 
vernment, upon further reflection, saw the 
measures which it had adopted could nei- 
ther be justified nor tolerated ; and in this 
dilemma, it sought refuge from a curiovs 
expedient—it offered to the Prince Re- 
gent, as a preseut, that property which 
had been taken by force from one of his 
subjects. In Great Britain, the “rights 
of Kings” are better understood. The 
British Government never denied the right 
of Mr. Watson to property which he had 
fairly bought—though it wisely entered 
into a negotiation with him for the purpose 
of rendering objects of such peculiar na- 
tional interest, the property of the nation, 
A respectable commission has lately been 
appointed under the Royal warrant of the 
Prince Regent, to inquire into their nature 
and their value, and will report upon them 
accordingly. 
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Royat Institute oF France. 

Public Sitting of the four Acadamies. 

In the public Sitting of the four Acade- 
mies of the Royal Institute of France, Mr. 
Charies Dupin delivered a discourse, the 
subject of which was the influence of the 
Sciences upon the humanity of nations. 
In showing how far the Sciences had not 
only softened the manners of mankind, 
bat also the otherwise inexorable laws of 
war, Mr. Dupin quoted instances with re- 
spect to England and France ,which claim 
the admiration of all the fiiends of civi- 
lization. 


SCIENCES. 


The following are the examples alluded 
to:— 

’ For three centuries we have witnessed 
the Learned Societies of all polished na- 
tions united in one fraternal bond ; not 
only the Learned of a single empire, but 
the most celebrated philosophers of all 
nations, From every quarter an appeal 
has been made to every talent, and prizes 
oflered for the research of great truths, oF 
their application to the useful purposes of 
mankind. 

“Crowns of merit have been awarded 
by the Amphictyons of Science to the su- 
periot 
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perior talent of all, without-the invidious 
distinction of nalive and foreigner. 


“ Nor has war restrained the limits of * 


this peaceful concourse. The Society 
where Newton once presided, has founded 
a prize for the greatest discovery relative 
to the laws of light and heat. The theory 
of Malus, respecting the polarization of 
light, merited the prize. The judges were 
English, the author a Frenchman: the 
war was at its height, and the two coun- 
tries were exasperate:! by victory and de- 
feat, by the songs of a Tyrtzus and the 
barangues of orators, by fallacious pamph- 
lets, and the hirelings of a policy without 
shame or remorse. 

** But Justice beld the balance with one 
hand, and the prism of Newton with the 
other; — admitting of no delusion, she 
gives her reward io silence, uninfluenced 
by passion. 

** England presents her with no work 
equal to that of the learned Malus, and 
Justice places the crown on the brow of 
an enemy scarred with wounds, the ho- 
nourable marks of battle waged between 
the two nations under the walls of Cairo 
and Alexandria. 

“Science is not only just—impassable 
enly when equity requires it; she in every 
other case succours mankind with her be- 
nevolent aid. 

* During thirty years of war and blood- 
shed—Civilization, the daughter of Science, 
has maintained her rights, and often ap- 
plied them to the uoblest purposes. 

“ Thus the Iastitute of France and the 
Royai Society of London have rivaled 
each other in generous philanthropy. At 
their intercession, captives have been 
liberated, whose learning might be useful 
tv mankind ¥ ; and, to their praise be it 
spoken, the Governments on both sides 
the sea have always yielded with zeal to 
the solicitations of those scientific Institu- 
tions, who in gratitude have paid the ran- 
som of the liberated by their presents. 

* The Academy of Sciences, by award- 
iog to the celebrated Davy, about the 
same period, the prize for his Galvanic 
researches, showed itself equally impar- 
tial, and superior to the prejudices of po- 
pular hatred.” 


LitnocrapPny. 

A complete Course of Lithography, by 
Alois Senefelder, inventor of the Art of 
Lithography and Chemical Printing, has 
been translated from the original German. 
The work is divided into two parts: the 
one very interesting, the other highly im- 
portant. The first relates to the history 
of the inventor and the invention: the 
second comprehends minute instructions 
with respect to the different processes ne- 

* Au lustance is recorded m our prescut 
Obi uary ; sce account of Mr. Forbes. 
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cessary in the various branches of Litho- 
graphy. 

Alois Senefelder is the son of one of 
the performers of the Theatre Royal at 
Manich. In early life he devoted himself 
to the study of jurisprudence at the Uni- 
versity of Ingolstadt; but the death of his 
father compelled him to quit the Univer- 
sity; and, having long had a strong incli- 
nation for the stage, he embraced that 
profession ; two years’ experience of the 
misery attending upon which cured his 
enthusiasm, and he resolved to try his 
fortune as a dramatic author. In that oc- 
cupation, although his first piece was fa- 
vourably received by the public, he also 
proved ultimately unsuccessful, During 
the publication of some of his works, how- 
ever, he availed himself of an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the particu- 
lars of the process of printing. A new di- 
rection having thus been given to his ta- 
lents, M. Senefelder, by several iugenious 
methods, endeavoured to form substitutes 
for types. Among tiiose methods was that 
of writing the letters in an inverted shape, 
with a steel pen, on a copper-plate previ- 
ously covered with etching ground, and 
biting them in with aquafortis. This re- 
quired much practice, and, to correct the 
mistakes of his novitiate, M. Senefelder, 
ignorant of the usual varnish for what is 
technically termed “stopping out,” com- 
posed one for himself of wax,soap,and lamp- 
black. Finding copper-plates expensive 
for these rude essays, he had recourse to 
Kellbeim stone, the surface of which was 
easily susceptible of being ground and po- 
lished. —We give the singularly cu:ious 
account of the actual inveution of the Art 
of Lithography, which immediately follow- 
ed, in M. Senefelder’s own words, 

* [| had just succeeded in my little la- 
boratory in polish:ng a stone plate, which 
I intended to cover with etching ground, 
in order to continue my exercises in writ- 
ing backwards, when my mother entered 
the room, and desired me to write hera 
bill for the washer woman, who was wait- 
ing for the linen 1 happened not to have 
the smallest slip of paper at hand; nor 
was there even a drop of ink in the ink- 
stand, As the matter would not admit of 
delay, and we had uobody in the house to 
send for a supply of the deficient mate- 
rials, | resolved to write the list with my 
ink prepared with wax, soap, and lamp- 
black, on the stone which I had just po- 
lished, and from which I could copy it at 
leisure. 

** Some time after this, I was just going 
to wipe this writing from the stone, when 
the idea all at once struck me to try what 
would be the effect of such a writing with 
my prepared ink if I were to bite in the 
stone with aquafortis; and whether, per- 
haps, it might not be possible to apply 
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printing ink to it in the same way as to 
wood engravings, and so take impressions 
from it. I hastened to put this idea io 
execution, surrounded the stone with a 
border of wax, and covered the surface of 
the stone to the height of two inches with 
a mixture of one part of aquafortis and 
ten parts of water, «hich I left standing 
five minutes on it ; and on examining the 
effect of this experiment, I found the writ- 
ing elevated about a tenth part of a line 
(or a hundred and twentieth part of an 
inch). Some of the finer and not suffi- 
ciently distinct lines had suffered in some 
measure, but the greater part of the let- 
ters had not been damaged at all in their 
breadth, considering their elevation, so 
that I confidently hoped to obtain very 
clear impressions, chiefly from printed 
characters, in which there are not many 
finé strokes. 

«« | now proceeded to apply the printing 
ink to the stone, for which purpose I first 
used a common printer's ball; after some 
unsuccessful trials, ] found that a thin 
piece of board, covered with fine cloth, 
answered the purpose perfectly, and com- 
municated the ink in a wore equal man- 
ner than any other material I had before 
used. My further trials of this method 
greatly encouraged my perseverance.” 

in order to exercise this newly in- 
vented art, a little capital was necessary 


to coustruct a press, and purchase stunes, 


paper, and other materials. M. Senefel- 
der tried many expedrents for that pur- 
pose, among which was even offering to 
enlist as a private in the artillery ; but 
failing in all, he sunk into the deepest de- 
spondency. However, the sight of a page 
of wretchedly printed music suggesting to 
b:m the idea that his new method would 
be particularly applicable to music print- 
ing, he formed a connexion with Mr. Gleiss- 
ner, a musician of the Elector’s band, 
and by meaps of a common copper plate 
press, printed several musical composi- 
tions, which were sold with some profit. 
Thus encouraged, he and bis partner con- 
structed a new press, by which they hoped 
greatly to faciliiate their objects. Tn this, 
however, for reasons minutely described 
in the narrative, they were deceived : and 
the disappointment induced M, Senefelder 
to turn his attention to the best forms of 
a lithographic press. After many failures, 
be induced M. Falter, a music-seller at 
Munich, to furnish him with the means of 
making a large press, with cylinders, and 
a cross, the construction of which M. Se- 
nefelder conceives is, to this day, the best 
adapted for Lithographic printing ; pro- 
vided the stones are of sufficient thick- 
ne-s, and dispatch is not a consideration. 
The account of his next invention, which 
was one of great importance, we again 
give in M. Senefeldew’s own words. 

*« Beipg employed to write a prayer- 
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book on stone, which was to be done in 
the common correct hand, I found great 
difficulty in producing the letters reversed 
upon the stone. My ordinary method of 
writing music on stone, was first to trace 
the whole page with black lead-pencil on 
paper, wet it, place it on the stone, and 
pass it through a strong pregs. In this 
way I got the whole page traced, reversed, 
on the stone. But this being extremely 
tender, aud easily wiped off, | should have 
preferred an ink to the pencil. After hav- 
ing tried some experiments with red chalk 
and gum water, and common writiug ink, 
which did not satisfy me, | prepared a 
composition of linseed-oil, soap, and lamp< 
black, diluted with water; with this ink I 
traced the music or letters on paper, and 
transferred it to the stone, and thus ob-~ 
tained a perfect reversed copy on the lat« 
ter. This led me to the idea whether it 
would not be possible to compose an ink, 
possessing the property of transferring it- 
seif to the stone, so that the drawing might 
be made at once complete, and to prepare 
the paper in such a manner, that, under 
certain circumstances, it might discharge 
the ink with which writing or drawing was 
executed on its surface upon the stone 
plate, and not retain any part of it.” 

The effort to accomplish this purpose 
cost Mr. Senefelder several thousand dif- 
ferent experiments ; some of which he de- 
scribes. At length he was successful. 

“I observed that every liquid, especi- 
ally a viscous liquid, such as a solution 
of gum, prevented the ink from attaching 
itself to the stone. I drew some lines with 
soap on a newly-polished stone, moisten- 
ed the surface with gum-water, and then 
touched it with oil colour, which adhered 
only to the places covered with soap. In 
trying to write music on the stone with a 
view to print in this way, 1 found that the 
ink ran on the polished surface: this I ob- 
viated by washing the stone with soap- 
water or linseed-oil before |] began to write ; 
but in order to remove again this cover of 
grease which extended over the whole sur- 
face (so that the whole stone would have 
been black on the application of the co- 
jour), after | had written or drawn on the 
stone it was necessary to apply aquafortis, 
which took it entirely away, and left the 
characters or drawings untouched. My 
whole process was therefore as follows :— 
To wash the polished stone with soap- 
water, to dry it well, to write or draw upon 
it with the composition ink of soap and 
wax, then to etch it with aquafortis, and 
lastly to prepare it for printing with an in- 
fusion of gum-water. I had hoped to be 
able to dispense with the gum-water, but 
*as soon convinced that it really enters 
into chemical affinity with the stone, and 
stops its pores still more effectually against 
the fat, and opens them to the water. In 
less than three days after my first idea, I 
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uced as perfect and clear impressions 
as any that have since been obtained. 
Thus this new art had in its very origin 
arrived at the-highest degree of perfection 
as to the principle, and good and expe- 
rienced artists were only wanting to shew 
it in all the varieties of application.” 

This new invention, together with that 
of a lever-press, enabled M. Senefelder to 
carry on bis business more extensively. 
Proceeding with his experiments, he says, 

“I discovered that my chemical! print- 
ing process was not limited to stone only ; 
but that other substances, as woud, me- 
tal, paper, even fat sabstances, as wax, 
shellac, and rosin, might be used instead 
of it in some cases, and under certain cir- 
cumstances.” 

Respiration oF Oxycen Gas, 
From Dr. Silliman’s American Journal 
of Science. 

A young lady, apparently in the last 
stages of decline, and supposed to be af- 
fected with hydrothorax, was pronounced 
beyond the reach of ordinary medical aid. 
It was determined to administer oxygen 
gas. [t was obiained from nitrate of 
potass (saltpetre) ; not because it was the 
best process, but because the substance 
could be obtained in the place, and be- 
cause a common fire would serve for its 
extrication. The gas obtained had, of 
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course, a variable mixture of nitrogen or 
azote, and probably on an average might 
not be purer than nearly the reversed pro- 
portions of the atmosphere; that is, 70 
to 80 per cent. of oxygen to 20 or SO 
nitrogen ; and it is worthy of observation, 
whether this circumstance might not have 
influenced the result, Conuary to ex- 
pectation, the gas was skilfully prepared 
and perseveringly used. From the first, 
the difficulty of breathing and other op- 
pressive affections were relieved; the 
young lady grew rapidly better, and in a 
few weeks entirely recovered her health, 
A respectable physician, conversant with 
the case, states, in a letter now before us, 
“ that the inhaling of the oxygen gas re- 
lieved the difficalty of breathing, increased 
the operation of diuretics, and has effected 
her cure. Whether her disease was hy- 
drothorax, or an anasarcous affection of 
the lungs, is a matter, I believe, not set- 
tled.” 


Dearnrss.—Mr. Wright, Surgeon Aurist 
to herlate Majesty, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, has invented a new Lostrument, 
very portable and convenient, for assisting 
Hearing, and preventing the injury gene- 
rally arising from the use of car-trumpets, 
This instrument he allows persons afflicted 
with deafness to inspect, or have made by 
their own workmen. 
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Antiquities my Arasia Petraa. 

Mr. Bankes, who has visited some of 
the most celebrated scenes in Arabia, in- 
tends, it is uaderstood, to publish, on his 
return home, an account of his excursion 
to Wadi Moosa (the valley of Moses), with 
engravings of the drawings which he made 
ef the hitherte undescribed excavated 
temples there; as well as of the ruins of 
Jerrasch, which excel in grandeur and 
beauty even those of Palmyra and Balbec, 
This geutleman, in company with several 
other English travellers, left Jerusalem for 
Hebron, where they viewed the mosque 
erected over the tomb of Abraham. They 
then proceeded to Karrac along the foot 
ef mountains, where fragments of rock. 
salt indicated the natural origin of that 
intense brine, which is peculiarty descrip- 
tiwwe of the neighbouring waters of the 
Dead Sea. Karrac is a fortress situated 
en the top of a hill, The entrance is 
formed by a winding passage, cut through 
the living rock. It may be described as a 
mass of ruins. The inhabitants. of the 
place are a mingled race of Mahometans 
and Christions, remarkably hospitable, 
and living together in terms of freer inter- 
course than at Jerusalem. The women 
were not veiled, nor seemed to be subject 
tv any particular restraints. They passed 


into the valley of Ellasar, where they no- 
ticed some relics of antiquity, which they 
conjectured were of Roman origin. They 
pursued their journey partly over a road 
paved with lava, and which was evidently 
a Roman work, to Shubac. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this place, they encountered 
some difficulties from the Arabs. The 
travellers, however, after some captious 
negotiation, at last obtained permission 
to pass, but not to drink the waters. Os 
crossing a stream, they entered on the 
wonders of Wadi Moosa. The first ob- 
ject that attracted their attention, was a 
mausoleum, at the entrance of which stood 
two colossal animals, but whether lions or 
sphioxes, they could not ascertain, as 
they were much defaced and mutilated. 
They then, advancing towards the prin- 
cipal ruims, entered a narrow pass, vary- 
ing from 15 to 20 feet in width, overhung 
by precipice, which rose to the general 
height of 200, sometimes reaching: 500, 
feet, and darkening the path by their pro- 
jecting ledges. In some places, niches 
were sculptured in the sides of this sta- 
ppendaus gallery, and here and there rude 
masses stood forward, that bore a remote 
and mysterions resemb!ance to the figures 
of living things, but over which time and 
oblivion had drawn an inscrutable and 
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everlasting veil. About a mile within 
this pass, they rode under an arch, per- 
haps that of an aqueduct, which connected 
the two sides together; and they noticed 
several earthen pipes, which had formerly 
distributed water. Having continued to 
explore the gloomy windings of this awful 
corridore for about two miles, the front of 
a superb temple burst on their view. A 
statue of Victory, with wiogs, filled the 
centre of an aperture in the upper part, 
and groups of colossal figures, represent- 
ing a centaur, and a young man, stood on 
each side of the lofty portico. This mag- 
nificent structure is entirely excavated 
from the solid rock, and preserved from 
the ravages of the weather by the projec- 
tions of the overhanging precipices. About 
300 yards beyond this temple, they met 
with other astonishing excavations; and, 
en reaching the terminatiun of the rock 
en their left, they found an amphitheatre, 
which had also been excavated, with the 
exception of the proscenium ; and this had 
fallen into ruins. On all sides the rocks 
were hollowed into innumerable chambers 
and sepulchres; aud a silent waste of de- 
solated palaces, and the remains of con- 
structed edifices, filled the area to which 
the pass led. 

These ruins, which have acquired the 
same of Wadi Moosa, from that of a vil- 
lage in their vicinity, are the wreck of the 
city of Petra, which, in tbe time of Au- 
gustus Cesar, was the residence of a mo- 
narch, and the capital of Arabia Petraa. 
The country was conquered by ‘Trajan, 
and annexed by him to the province of 
Palestine. In more recent times, Bald- 
win |. King of Jerusalem, having made 
himself also master of Petra, gave it the 
name of the Royal Mountain. 

The travellers having gratified their 
wonder with ihe view of these stupendous 
works, went forward to Mount Hor, which 
they ascended, and viewed a building on 
the top, containing the tomb of Aaron—a 
simple stove monument, which an aged 
Arab shows to the pilgrims.—They finally 
proceeded to view the ruins of Jerrasch, 
which greatly exceed in magnitude and 
beauty those of Palmyra. A grand co- 
lonnade runs from the Eastern to the 
Western gates of the city, formed on both 
sides of marble columns of the Corinthian 
erder, and terminating in a semi-circle of 
sixty pillars of the lonic order, and crossed 
by another colonnade running North and 
Soath. At the Western extremity stands 
a theatre, of which the proscenium re- 
mains so entire, that it may be described 
as almost in a state of undecayed beauty. 
Two superb amphitheatres of marble, three 
glorious temples, and the ruins of gor- 
geous palaces, with fragments of sculp- 
ture and inscriptions, mingled together, 
form an aggregate of antient elegance, 
which surpasses all that popery has 
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spared of the former grandeur of imperial 
Rome. 

The same source, says the same publi- 
cation, that has supplied us with the in- 
teresting conver<ational notices of the an- 
tiquities of Arabia, has furnished the facts 
which constitute the basis of the following 
observations: —It has been ascertained 
that, between the first and second cataracts 
of the Nile, there is a cast of the inha- 
bitants, who do not consider themselves as 
the aborigines of the country. They do 
not resemble the other inhabitants in ap- 
pearance, and they not only possess many 
customs peculiar to themselves, but even 
speak a language which has no affinity to 
that of Arabic; speaking also that lan. 
guage, but in a broken and rude dialect, 
This people possess a tradition among 
them, that their ancesturs were led from 
their homes by a great king, with whom 
they conquered the country, aad were 
left behind to keep it in possession ; and 
they look forward to their native king 
coming again, and resuming his authority. 

We should not omit to mention that the 
bead, said to be that of Memnon, now ia 
the British Museum *, did not belong to 
that celebrated statue. The real head of 
Memnon is so defaced, as not to be worth 
the trouble of sending home, even if it 
were easily practicable, for it has been 
computed to weigh about 450 tons. We 
are likely soon, however, to be gratified 
with the possession of the foot of Memnon, 
which is about two yards in length; and, 
among other curiosities, we also uhder- 
stand, the entire hand and arm of the 
same statue to which the gigantic fist al+ 
ready in the Museum, belongs, may soon 
be expected in Britain, 

But what we regard as one of the most 
curious of all the discoveries, is the result 
of a visit lately made to the holy island of 
Flowers, the Coptic name of which we do 
not recollect ; but the island is si) uated in 
the Nile, between Philz and Elephantine. 
In this sequestered spot, no stranger is 
permitted to enter except as a pilgrim. 
Here a number of unburied mummies are 
still to be seen, without coffins, and placed 
only in their cerements, as if denied the 
rites of sepulture. We do, therefore, con- 
ceive, that it was from the custom of 
burying the good in this island, that the 
story of Charon, and the ferrying of the 
river Styx, took its rise. 

Tue Movinc Mountain.—The moun- 
tain + which lately moved from its autient 
position near Namur, has come quite 
close to the citadel, and blocked up the 
new road leading to France. The space 
which it has deserted presents a curious 
and interesting appearance, its mould 
being easily crumbled, and inmpregnated 
with a mineral substance. 

* See Part i. p. Ol. 
+ See Part Il. p. 64. 
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Extracts from 
POMPEII; A POEM, 
Which obtained the Chancellor’s Medal at 
the Cambridge Commencement, 1819. 


By Tuomas Basincron Macautay, 
Of Trinity College. 
HEN mirth and music thro’ Pompeii 
rung 5 [hung ; 
Then verdant wreaths on all her portals 
Her sons with solemn rite and jocund lay 
Hail’d the glad splendours of that festal 
day. [vance, 
With fillets bound the hoary priests ad- 
And rosy virgins braid the choral dance. 
The rugged warrior here unbends awhile 
Hisiron front, and deigns a transient smile: 
There, frantic with delight, the ruddy boy 
Scarce treads on earth, and bounds and 
laughs with joy. 
From ev’ry crowded altar perfumes rise 
In billowy clouds of fragrance to the skies, 
The milk-white monarch of the herd they 
lead, [bleed ; 
With gilded horns, at yonder -shrine to 
And while the victim crops the broider’d 
plain, {tin’d fane, 
And frisks and gambols tow’rds the des- 
They little deem that like himself they stray 
To death, unconscious, o’er a flow’ry way. 
Heedless, like him, th’ impending stroke 
awai 


t, 
And sport and wanton on the brink of fate. 
* * * © & * 


The hour is come, Ev’n now the sul- 
ph’rous cloud 
Involves the city in its fun’ral shroud, 
And far along Campania’s azure sky 
Expands its dark and boundless canopy. 
The Sun, tho’ thron’d on heav’n’s meridian 
height, {night. 
Burns red and rayless thro’ that sickly 
Each bosom felt at once the shudd’ring 
thrill. {was still. 
At once the music stopp’d. The song 
None in that cloud’s portentous shade 
might trace 
The fearful changes of another’s face : 
But thro’ that horrid stillness each could 
hear [with fear. 
His neighbour’s throbbing heart beat high 
A moment’s pause succeeds. Then wildly 
rise [cries. 
Grief’s sobbing plaints, and terror’s fraptic 
The gates recoil: and tow’rds the narrow 


pass 
In wild confusion rolls the living mass, 
Death,—when thy shadowy sceptre waves 
awa 
From his sad couch the pris’ner of >. 
Tho’ friendship view the close with glist’n- 
ing eye, Tsigh, 
And love’s fond lips imbibe the parting 
Gent. Mac, August, 1819. 


] 
POETRY. 


By torture rack’d, by kindness sooth’d in 
vain, 

The soul still clings to being and to pain. 

But when have wilder terrors cloth’d thy 
brow, [now ? 

Or keener torments edg’d thy dart than 

When with thy regal horrors vainly strove 

The laws of Nature, and the power of 
Love? 

On mothers babes in vain for mercy call, 

Beneath the feet of brothers, brothers fall, 

Behold the dying wretch in vain upraise 

Tow’rds yonder well-known face the ac- 
cusing gaze. 

See trampl’d to the earth th’ expiring maid 

Clings round her lover’s feet, and shrieks 
for aid. 

Vain is th’ imploring glance, the frenzy’d 


ery; 
All, all is fear :—To succour is to die.— 
Saw ye how wild, how red, how broad a 
light [night, 
Burst on the darkness of that mid-day 
As fierce Vesuvius scatter’d o’er the vale 
His drifted flames and sheets of burning 
hail, 
Shook hell’s wan light’ning from his blaz- 
ing cone, {own ? 
And gilded heav’n with meteors not its 
* * © * * ® 
Immortal spirits, in whose deathless song 
Latium and Athens yet their reign prolong ; 
And from their thrones of fame and empire 
horl’d, 
Still sway the sceptre of the mental world ; 
You, in whose breasts the ames of Pindus 
beam’d, [stream’d; 
Whose copious lips with rich persuasion 
Whose minds unravell’d nature’s mystic 
lan, 
Or traced the mazy labyrinth of man: 
Bend, glorious spirits, from your blissful 
bow’rs, 
And broider’d couches of unfading flow’rs, 
While round your locks th’ Elysian gar- 
lands blow, [glow. 
With sweeter odours, and with brighter 
Once more, immortal shades, atoning Fame 
Repairs the honours of each glorious name. 
Behold Pompeii’s op’ning vaults restore 
The long-lost treasures of yourancient lore, 
The vestal radiance of poetic fire, 
The stately buskin, and the tuneful lyre, 
The wand of eloquence, whose magic 
sway [obey, 
The sceptres and the swords of earth 
And ev’ry mighty spell, whose strong con- 
troul 
Could nerve or melt, could fire or soothe 
the soul. ; 
And thou, sad city, raise thy drooping 
head, [dead. 


And share the honours of the glorious 
. Had 
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Had Fate repriev’d thee till the frozen 
North [forth, 
Pour’d in wild swarms its hoarded millions 
Till blazing cities mark’d where Albion 
trod, {of Gop, 
Or Europe quak’d beneath the scourge 
No lasting wreath had grac’d thy fun’ral 
all, 
No Seine redeem’d the horrors of thy fall. 
Now shall thy deathless mem’ry live en- 
twin'd [the mind, 
With all that conquers, rules, or charms 
Each lofty thought of Poet or of Sage, 
Each grace of Virgil’s. lyre, or Tully’s 


age. 

Like their's whose Genius consecrates thy 
tomb, [bloom, 

Thy fame shall snatch from time a greener 

Shall spread where’er the Muse has rear‘d 
her throne, 

And live renown’d io accents yet unknown ; 

Earth’s utmost bounds shall join the glad 
acclaim, 

And distant Camus bless Pompeii’s name. 


CAMBRIDGE COMMENCEMENT *. 


A CAMBRIDGE Commencement ’s the 
time 
When Gentlemen take their Degrees, 
And with wild looking cousins and wives 
Thro’ a mob of smart pensioners squeeze. 


The music that plays in the Church 
Attracts them, tho’ broiling the weather ; 

Like the good folks by Orpheus of old 
Who sat list’ning and steaming together. 


Doctor Randal + struck up in the front, 
(With the gay London fiddlers behind) 
Like a fine paper punch pull’d by strings, 

Throws hisarms and hisiegs to the wind. 
The pretty Town Misses have each 
Some Sizar, their humble beholder, 
While the Nymphs of the Lodge think 
there ’s nought 
Like a bit of gold lace on the shoulder, 


O’er the poor country Curate that ’s near, 
How their eyes (in fine language, call’d 
killers) 
They carelessly glance, till they rest 
On the silk gown and long nose of the 


Vv. 


But now to the Senate, the troop 
Perspiring and panting repair, 

Where the good Lady President sits, 
Like a lobster that’s buil’d, in the chair. 


And there the gruff Father of Physic, 

And the dark little Father of Law, 
Streich their hands o’er their children, and 

there 

Divinity’s lion his paw. 

* These lines were written about thirty- 
two years ago by a well-known Epigram- 
matist at Cambridge, now flourishing in 
that University. 

t Then the Musical Professor. 
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With kisses, with rings, and with hugs, 
The old Gentlemen treat one another, 

*Till by magic of hugs they become 
From a son, in a moment a brother. 


Miss, who sits in the gallery above, 
Declares she conceives not the fun ! 
Nor how kisses and hugs make a brother, 
Tho’ she knows they have oft made a 

son. 


Fair Nymph, I ’ll unriddle the jest, 
The kisses and hugs are by proxy ; 

The Professors are but go-betweens, 
’Tis old Alma Mater’s the doxy. 


TO J. H. WIFFEN, 
On receiving from him a Copy of his 
** Aonian Hours f.” 
I 


HHOUGH many a Minstrel’s Harp now 
ringeth 
With tones, the ear of Taste must love ; 
And many a Muse her chaplet bringeth 
From Fancy’s golden bowers above ;— 
More passionate strains than those thou 
breathest, 
Perchance the melting heart hath owned, 
And brighter blooms than what thou 
wreathest [crowned ; 
Round thy wild chords, some lyres have 
But none may boast, mid the tuneful 
throng, 
A lovelier garland, or purer song. 


Tis true, not seldom, hues of sadness 
Pervade thy flowers, and tinge thy lay ; 
But who, for Mirth’s broad glare of glad- 
ness, 

Would wish that tenderer gloom away ? 
Not I, on sooth :—thy pensive uumbers,— 
Than Joy’s light music sweeter far,— 
Can rouse my bosom’s deepest slumbers ; 

Or when its inmates wildly war, 
On my world-vexed, turbulent spirit break 
Soothing,—as bells on a twilight lake ! 


HI. 
Lover of rivers, woods, and mountains !— 
Haunter of Nature’s green recesses !|— 
When sparkles in eve’s glassy fountains 
The light of Luna’s silver tresses, 
Companiouless ’tis thine to wander, 
And watch the starry host assembling ;— 
On scenes above—around—to ponder ; 
Till every pulse with love is trembling, 
For Him—who from darkness called up 
light, [bright ! 
And wrought from Chaos a world so 
IV. 
For whilst thine eye with rapture dwelleth 
On the varied charms of Heaven and 
Earth, 
With gratitude thy bosom swelleth 
To ilim—who spoke them into birth! 





} A Poem in two Cantos, with other 
Porms, by J. H. Wiffen. See p, 150. 
Aud, 
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And, with thy waking visions blending, 
Rericion breathes her holiest balm ; 
In each storm-troubled moment lending 
A sweet, and peace-compelling calm :— 
Oh, ever thus—till life’s latest day, 
May thy tempests of grief to that power 
give way !— 


Vv. 
Minstrel, and friend, farewell !—though 
lightly 
*Vaileth such meed of praise as mine ; 
Though this rude wreath may ill requite 
thee ; 
For beauty-breathing strains like thine ; 
Yet, whilst that tie remains unbroken 
Which kindred souls account so dear ; 
Not valueless thou "It deem the token 
Thus offer’d from a heart sincere : 
Farewell !—’t will be joy enough for me 
If it guile but an hour of gloom for thee! 
July 20, 1819. A. A. W. 


LINES 
Written at the Abbey of Fontevrault, the 
burial place of Henry II. and Coeur de 
Lion. 
ITHIN this antique pile—these so- 
lemn ailes— [smiles— 
Where still o’er ruin’d altars, Hatred 
Upon whose prostrate shrines, and shat- 
ter'd walls [worm crawls— 
The bat clings pendant, and the slime- 
Where holy reliques, and unholy things 
Commingling lie—once Jay the dust of 
kings ! 
Here rested He, whose sun in darkness set, 
Imperial England’s first Plantagenet ! 
And here, his perils and his triumphs done, 
The lion-hearted chief of Ascalon ! 
Their graves have now no inmates !—there 
decay [away ! 
Hath clos’d his work! and all hath pass’d 
Aud see their broken effigies ! no name 
Heralds their rank—no trophies mark 
their fame— 
So short their period who on marble live ! 
So brief the date that monuments can give! 
Time wastes the column, farthless to its 
trust, [heir dust ! 
And tombs are crush’d, or crumble o’er 
And vain such records —o’er the Hero’s 
grave, 
In Fancy’s eye, in dying laurels wave— 
For deeds of g'ory, like a comet’s light 
For ever lost, imperishably bright— 
Glowing, as seasons, centuries roll along, 
The theme of Story, and the boast of Song. 
Viator. 


EPITAPH 
On a Favourite Dog. 

js this cold herse entombed lies, 

Superior to the great and wise, 

Yet number’d with the good ; 
Of honest heart, of faithful mind, 
Friend to her own and human kind, 

And not of noble blood, 
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Faithful attendant, when we stray’d 
To lowly cot, or rerdant mead ; 
Or if denied to share, 
How would her cheerful transports greet 
Returning friends with welcome sweet, 
Aad sympathising care. 
Grateful to Friendship’s fostering hand, 
With fond allurements at command, 
And every art to please, 
Thro’ life’s mixt scenes serene she pass‘d, 
And ripe in years sunk down at last 
To honourable ease. 
When we ber little feats recal, 
In vain we boast no flying ball 
Could ne’er escape her chase ; 
When thirteen years had o’er her roll'd, 
And eight declining moons been told, 
Here ended is her race. 
With fragrant violets deck the ground, 
And all the new-made tomb around 
Let early cowslips rise ; 
While as we shed the social tear, 
Impressive Silence points that here 
Our once-low’d Doney lies. 
Aug. 50, 1766, D. H. 
FRUITS OF ADVERSITY. 
WHEN follow’d by ber helpless orphan 
train, [ear, 
A widow’d Mother claim'd his listening 
To ease her tortur’d bosom of its pain 
Eucenro shed a kind and pitying tear. 


Each anxious thovght which in that bosom 
strove, [nightly rest, 
Harrow’d her couch, and broke her 
His earnest care then labour’d to remove, 
And soothe the sorrows of a heart opprest. 


While every effort he so well employ’d, 
Parental apprebensions to relieve, 

Philanthropy’s reward he soon enjoy’d, 
Himself more blest to give than to receive. 


What sentiment impell’d the tear to flow? 

Led him the pangs acute of grief to 

heal? [woe ?— 

Bade him to sympathize with all their 

Misfortune first had taught his breast 
to feel. 


Instructed by true Christian Faith, to own 

In life’s fresh dawn the energy of Truth, 

He learn’d to build his hope on Heaven 
alone, 

While deeds of Charity adorn bis youth, 


These deeds well worthy of hisearly prime, 
The lapse of years to coustant habit 
wrought, 
Which deeply rooted by revolving Time, 
Maturer age to principle had brought, 


If fruits like these from present trials spring, 
When man is chasten’d by Affliction’s 
rod, 
The heaviest sorrows this advantage bring, 
Approving Conscience and the Peace of 
God. 
Blandford, Aug. 8. Mason Cuamaerery. 
HISTU- 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 


i 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, June 14. 

The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to 78 Bills, among which were 
the American Convention Bill, the Mem- 
bers’ Qualification Bill, the Irish Fever 
Hospital Bill, the Benefice Dispensation 
Bill, and three or four other public Bills. 
The rest were private. 

A petition was presented from Mr. 
Owen, of New Lanark, in favour of the 
Bill for regulating the hours in cotton ma- 
nufactories. On the question for the com- 
mittal of the Bill, the Earl of Rosslyn stre- 
nuously opposed it on two grounds ; first, 
that parents are the natural guardians of 
the health and morals of their children ; 
secondly, that it was wrong to interfere 
with the free application of labour. . 

Lord Lauderdale observed, that the Bill 
originated with Mr. Owen; his petition 
must therefore be regarded in the light of 
a recommendation from the father to his 
own child. Oo a division, the committal 
was carried by 27 to 6. 

oa 

In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Canning felt it his painful duty to call the 
attention of Members to a case in which 
their privileges were materially involved. 
The Honse would recollect, that on the 
debate on Tuesday last, an Hon. Member 
(Mr. Hume) had delivered an opinion 
upon the subject then before it. He (Mr. 
Canning) was not in the House at the 
time, but he came in before the debate 
was ended, and finding that, so far from 
any thing warm or personal having oc- 
curred, the House was in a state of lan- 
guor, he could aot of course imagine that 
any thing referring personally to him had 
been uttered, and therefore had no expla- 
nation to give. But what was his sur- 
prize, when on the following day he found 
that, in the report of the debate in The 
Times newspaper, the Hon. Member (Mr. 
Hume) had been made to say, what he 
(Mr. Canning) should then read to the 
House. The Hon. gentleman, speaking 
of the economy which should be observed, 
was made to say,—* Instead of that, he 
(Mr. Hume) saw a military mania preva- 
lent, that cost the country incalculable 
sums ; bands, trapped in scarlet and gold 
were daily paraded through the streets, as 
if to mock the squalid poverty of the 
lower orders.” ‘* Here,” continued Mr. 
Canning, “ the editor put in a remark of 
* laughter from the ministerial benches.’ 
The report then went on, and the Hon. 
member was made to say, ‘ Ministers 
might laugh, but let them look at the 


other side of the picture: let them survey 
the misery of the poor laborious indus- 
trious wretches at Carlisle, or even of the 
unhappy beings they meet in our streets, 
and he believed there would be found but 
one man among them who would still keep 
a smile upon his countenance, and that 
would be a smile of self-congratulation 
from a Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning), that by habitually turning into ri- 
dicule the sufferings of his fellow-crea- 
tures, he had been able to place himself 
so far above their unhappy condition.’ 
* To this,” continued Mr. Canning, ‘* was 
added, a remark, as if the House had re- 
ceived this part of the Hon. Member's 
speech with applause, for the report af- 
fixed the words ‘continued cheers.’ Ima- 
gining at the moment that so gross a mis- 
representation would not have been made, 
be had thought it right to make enquiry 
respecting it. The first step which he 
took was to apply to the Hon. Gentleman 
Opposite, and to inquire through a Noble 
Lord (he hoped in terms of perfect civility), 
whether he (Mr. Hume) had or had not 
used the language which had been aitri- 
buted tohim, The Hon, Member return- 
ed for answer, that from the recollection 
which he retained of what he had said, he 
was convinced that he could not have pre- 
ferred such a charge; but as he had not 
seen the paper, he could not answer posi- 
tively with respect to it. At the desire of 
the Hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. Canning) 
sent the newspaper in question to him 
(Mr. Hume) ; and the result of this mea- 
sure had been, that the Hon. Gentleman 
had sent him a most candid, a most ho- 
nourable, a most satisfactory, and a most 
gentlemayly explanation of the words 
which he had used, and had stated in it 
that the representations of the newspaper 
were totally incorrect. He thought it 
only fair to inform the House, that there 
was in the newspaper of that morning an 
apology or an atonement for the misstate- 
ment which had appeared in it: he would 
read the patagraph to the House, and 
would then give them his opinion of it. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman then read the 
following paragraph from ‘The Times” of 
this day: ‘* We regret to state, that a 
considerable error crept into our account 
of Mr. Hume’s speech on bringing up the 
Report of the Committee on the Finance 
Resolutions on Tuesday evening. In the 
great mass of matter which must every 
night be got ready for the press, after the 
debates in the two Houses are ended, or 
while they are going on, it is oe 

tha 
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that mistakes should not sometimes oc- 
cur. We can only say, that it is our 
most anxious desire to send forth a just 
and impartial representation of what 
passes ; and whenever we fail of success, 
such are still the pains we take, that we 
should hardly have to solicit indulgence 
upon the plea of ‘ incuria fudit :’ our fai- 
lure must be laid to the imperfection of 
our common nature-——‘ humana parum ca- 
vit natura.’ Mr. Hame spoke with much 
feeling and animation of the distresses of 
the poor, and observing, as we understood 
by our reporter, a smile upon the minis- 
terial benches, is represented by us as 
taxing only one Right Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Canning) with indulging in laughter 
on so serious a subject. ‘That Right Hon. 
Gentleman, we have since learned, was 
not present. We shall not now repeat 
the offensive passage for the sake of cor- 
recting it: suffice it to say, that Mr. Can- 
ning was not attacked as described in our 
report. We are enabled, from the most 
authentic source, to lay before our readers 
the passage which was so misunderstood 
by our reporter.” So far as himself and 
the House were concerned, this apology 
was a greater offence than the original 
misrepresentation. The House was to 
be thankful, forsooth, that its debates 
were so fairly and faithfully’ given; its 
gratitude was to be bestowed, because 
errors were so seldom admitted. Instead 
of complaining of them when they occurred, 
the House was to be indebted to the re- 
porters for their general accuracy, and 
its members were to have no reason to 
complain of them, even though they were 
held up to the ridicule and detestation of 
the country. He wished to press upon 
the notice of the House what had been 
the effect of this error, this mistake, this 
imperfection of human nature. The pa- 
ragraph had first appeared on Wednesday 
last, and had not been contradicted till 
this present Monday: in the mean time, 
every Sunday paper, and also every pro- 
vincial paper, had copied the paragraph, 
with this lying representation, from which 
his reputation was in imminent danger. 
He had now discharged his duty in laying 
this case before the House, as also what 
had been said in extenuation of it: as it 
related to himself personally, he should 
not suggest to the House the mode in 
which they ought to dispose of it; but he 
trusted they would dispose of it in such a 
manner as would vindicate the privileges 
of the House, and secure to themselves 
those immunities on which the rights and 
liberties of the country depend. 

Mr. Hume maintained that he should 
never shrink from the avowal of any opi- 
nions which he had at any time or in any 
place avowed and advocated, and he hoped 
that he should never be induced to de- 
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scend to the slightest personality in de- 
bate, because such personality was cal- 
culated to diminish the strength of the 
soundest arguments. He would state as 
concisely as: he could to the House, the 
view which he had taken of the present ques- 
tion. On the night previous to the day 
on which he had received Mr. Canning’s 
first communication, he had been in the 
House till a very late hour, and as he had 
occasion to attend an Election Committee 
that day at ten o’clock, he had left his 
home at nine. This prevented him from 
paying immediate attention to the Right 
Hon. Gentleman’s communication; but 
when he did read its contents, he felt con- 
vinced that he could not have said any 
thing which could be construed into a 
personal attack upon that Right Hon. 
Gentleman. The remarks which he had 
made were directed against his Majesty’s 
ministers in general, and not against any 
one of them in particular; what he had 
said was not said in anger—what he had 
uttered was uttered without malice, and 
came direcily and sincerely from his 
heart. Mr. Hume then explained the 
particulars of his having called on the 
Editor of The Times, to contradict the 
calumnious statement. 

Mr. Wynn said there was no other 
course for the House to pursue than to 
order the Printer to appear at its Bar to- 
morrow; which, after some conversation, 
was agreed to. 

Sir J. Jackson presented a Report from 
the Committee on the Plague, stating it to 
be their decided opinion that there was no 
specific contagion belonging totbat malady. 

Sir J. Coffin maintained a contrary opi- 
nion, ‘ 


June 15. 

The Pablicans’ License Bill was re- 
committed; and the clause prohibiting 
brewers from acting as licensing Magis- 
trates with regard to their own houses, 
was negatived on a division, by 114 to 70. 

Mr. C. Bell, printer of the Times, ap- 
peared at the Bar. He stated that the 
reports of the Parliamentary Debates ap- 
peared on the responsibility of the re- 
porters—that the constant instruction to 
them is, to be as impartial and accurate 
as possible in their accounts of what passes 
in the House, and that on no account 
would any deviation from the truth be 
tolerated. There are several reporters, 
who write upon small slips, which go into 
the hands of different compositors, ren- 
dering it almost impossible they can be 
seen by the editor. He then stated that 
the gentleman who reported the speech in 
question was iv attendance to answer any 
question that might be put to him. This 
gentleman being called in, gave the fol- 
lowing account: “*! have been for some 

years 
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years in the habit of reporting the pro- 
ceedings of this House, and have always 
endeavoured to be as faithful and as ac- 
curate in their representation as I pos- 
sibly could: but I beg to remark, that 
owing to the confusion and disorder which 
sometimes prevail in the gallery, it is not 
always possible, even with the very best 
intentions, to give with accuracy what oc- 
curs. With respect to that part of the 
debate of which complaint is now made, I 
have to observe, that from the numbers of 
persons passing and repassing the seat 
which I occupied (a circumstance of very 
frequent occurrence), it was out of my 
power to follow the Hon. Member (Mr. 
Hume) regularly through his observa- 
tions. Anxious to collect what bad oc- 
curred during the confusion, to which [ 
have alluded, I asked a stranger who was 
placed before me, and from whom I re- 
ceived, if not ia exact words, at least the 
poiot which I afterwards embodied in my 
report. As to any intention of misrepre- 
senting what occurred, I totally disclaim 
it; I had no sinister object in view; I 
had no passion to gratify ; I had no poli- 
tical terest to second; and I beg to add, 
that this is the first time, during the ten 
years which I have been engaged in re- 
porting, that any objection has been made, 
either publicly or privately, against any 
report that came from my hands.” This 
manly and candid explanation appeared 
to give general satisfaction; but as no 
doubt existed that the gentleman in ques- 
tion had been guilty of a breach of privi- 
lege, he was, as a lenient punishment, 
ordered into the custody of the Serjeant at 
Arms. Next day a petition being pre- 
sented from him, expressing contrition for 
the unintentional offence of which he had 
been guilty, he was brought up, and after 
a reprimand from Mr. Speaker, liberated 
upon paying his fees, 


June 16. 

Mr. Peel obtained leave to bring ina 
Bill to establish further regulations re- 
specting advances by the Bank of Eng- 
land upon Government securities. The 
prominent feature of the measure is, that 
no advances can be made so as to increase 
the unfunded debt; but under the special 
authority of Parliament, and that all such 
advances shall be brought under the con- 
sideration of Parliament within a given 
period, He subsequently brought in the 
Bill, which was read the first time. 

The Report of the Foreign Enlistmént 
Bill was taken into further consideration, 
and the amendments agreed to, 


June 18, 
A motion by Mr. Vansillart, for going 
into a Committee on the Excise Duties 
Bill, was met by an amendment by the 
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Marquis of Tavistock, for committing the 
Bill this day six months. After a long 
and general discussion, the amendment 
was negatived by 208 to 90, and the House 
went intothe Committee. A long dis- 
cussion took place on the clause for tax- 
ing the stock on hand of maltsters, which, 
however, was carried without a division, 
Mr. Vansitiari, in moving to fill up the 
blanks in the clause which followed, pro- 
posed that 3d. per bushel, in part pay- 
ment of the new duty, should become 
due on the 10th of November next; 3d. 
further on the 10th of January, 1820; 4d, 
on the 10th February; and the residue on 
the 10th of April. Mr. Brande proposed 
that the first payment should be in De- 
cember. The clause, as originally pro- 
posed, was carried, on a division, by 175 
to 65.—A clause for making the whole 
duty on malt 3s. Gd. per bushel, was car- 
ried, on a division, by 171 to 82. 

On the clause respecting the tea-duty 
an amendment was adopted, on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. T. Wilson, for exempting 
from additional duty teas sold at the East 
India sales at or under 2s. per Ib. 

The Customs’ Duties Bill also went 
through a Committee, in which the clause 
for laying an additivnal duty on wool was 
carried, on a division, by 106 to 63. 


House or Lonrps, June 21. 

The Royal Assent was given, by Com- 
mission, to the Loan Bill, Marquis Cam- 
den’s Bill, and 13 other Bills. 

Lord Harrowby moved for the commit- 
tal of the Cash Payments Bill, and replied, 
at some length, to the objections urged 
on a former day. by Lord Lauderdale 
against the present Miat system. 

The Marquis of Lansdown approved of 
the measures adopted for the resumption 
of specie payments, but disapproved of 
the imposition of 3,000,000/. of additional 
taxes, in the present distressed state of 
the country, merely to swell out the 
amount of the Sinking Fund. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the reduc- 
tion of 15,000,000/. of taxes on the 
termination of the war had occasioned 
the delay that had taken place in the 
resumption of cash payments, and all 
the difficulties that had been felt in 
our financial system. He then defend- 
ed the measures which had been adopt- 
ed for creating a sinking fund of five 
millions a year, for the present, with the 
prospect of its soon amounting to eight 
millions. 

Lord Lauderdale restated some of his 
objections to the Mint regulations, and 
condemned the imposition of fresh taxes, 
in the present distressed state of the coun- 
tr 


y- 
The House then went into a Committee 
on 
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on the Bill, in which the different clauses 
were agreed to, without any amendment. 


In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Castlereagh moved the third reading of the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill. 

Sir J Scott supported the Bill, as ne- 
cessary to the preservation of the faith of 
treaties, and that strict neutrality which 
we were bound to by the law of nations. 
He severely censured the aid which had 
been given by British subjects to the 
South American Independents ; for there 
was no solecism more absurd in itself, or 
more mischievous in its consequences, 
than that two Powers should be at peace 
with each other, whilst the subjects of 
them were engaged in the most active 
hostilities, 

Mr. Scarlett reprobated the measure as 
being a departure from our neutrality, by 
altering our laws for the benefit of Spain, 
and to the injury of the Independents. 

In the sequel of the discussion, the Bill 
was supported by Mr, R. Grant, Mr. Shep- 
herd, Dr. Phillimore, and Mr. Long Welles- 
ley; and opposed by Lord Nugent, Mr. 
Smyth (of Cambridge), Mr. G. V. Vernon, 
Mr. Alderman Waithman, Mr. Williams, 
and Mr. Barnet ; and, on a division, the 
motion was carried by 190 to 129, and the 
Bill was, accordingly, read the third time. 

Mr. Denman moved a new title to the 
Bill, “ and to enable custom-house officers 
to search and detain all ships which may 
be in his Majesty’s ports,” 

After an opposition from Mr. G. Lamd, 
the amendment was negatived, and the 
Bill passed. 

Mr. Vansitiart moved for the receiving 
the Report on the Excise Duties Regula- 
tion Bill. Mr. Western, Mr. Scarlett, Mr. 
C. Calvert, and Lord Milton, opposed the 
motion. It was, however, carried, on a 
division, by 114 to 68, and the Report was 
agreed to. 

In a Committee of Supply, 189,574/. 
14s. 4d. was voted for the disembodied 
militia of Great Britain, and 126,385/, 
‘Is. 5d. fur the militia of Ireland. 


House or Lonrps, June 22. : 
The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission, to the Grand Junction Canal Bill, 
the Barnstaple Election Wi'nesses Bill, 
the Court of Session Bill, the Wager of 
Battle Bill, and the Naturalization Bill. 


In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
C. Wynn, with the leave of the House, 
brought in a Bill to indemuify witnesses 
giving evidence before either House of 
Parliament, or Committees thereof, in 
cases of bribery at elections. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey presenied a petition 
from Captain Bryan, of the Margaret, 
complaining of his having been exche- 
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quered. He arrived from Surinam in Au- 
gust, 1814. Afiera general conversation, 
in the course of which the Solicitor General 
and Mr. Vansitiart defended the charac- 
ters of the parties concerned in adminis- 
tering the revenue laws, the petition was 
received, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Hume stated that Mr. Hallett, who 
had disobeyed the summons to give evi- 
dence on the Camelford election, was in 
the custody of the Serjeant at Arms, and 
moved that he should be committed to 
Newgate; but, on the suggestion of se- 
veral Members, he withdrew the motion 
until Friday, to afford time for presenting 
a petition from Mr. Hallett. 

Sir C. Burrell moved the third reading 
of the Penryn Election Bill. Mr. Hol- 
ford opposed the Bill, and moved that it 
be read a third time this day three months. 
On a division, the amendment was nega- 
tived by 44 to 24, and the Biil was passed, 


House or Lorps, June 23. 

A motion by the Duke of Rutland for 
committing the Framework Kuitiers’ Bill 
was negatived by 15 to 13, and the Bill 
was thrown out. 

On the motion of Lord Harrowby, the 
Bank Cash Paymeuts Bill was read the 
third time. 

Lord Harrowby moved a clause, that it 
be in the option of the Bank to pay either 
in gold coin or bullion after the 5th of 
July, 1822, if its issues of bullion previous 
should have raised the price of it above 
that of the Miut. The clause was agreed 


to. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had been 
tnisunderstood when he said, that no Loan 
would be required for the next year; he 
certainly did not mean to include in that 
the five millions required to make good 
the payments to the Bank. 


In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Wilberforce presented a petition from the 
Rev. Dr. Lempriere, complaining of his 
having been unhandsomely, and, as he 
alleged, unjustly dismissed from the 
mastership of the free-grammar school 
at Exeter, and that a son of one of the 
trustees had been appointed in his stead. 

Mr. W. Courtenay and Lord Greaves 
vindicated the conduct of the trustees, and 
the petition was rejected. 

On the question for the third reading of 
the Charitable Foundations’ Bill, Mr. 
Brougham objected to the exception in fa- 
vour of institutions having special visitors, 
as it would exempt about 2000 institutions 
from all inquiry. 

Mr. Peel, at great length, censured the 
conduct of the Committee on Education 
in 1816-17-18, and contended that they 
had, in several instances, exceeded their 
powers, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Brougham and Mr. F. Douglas vin- 
dicated the proceedings of the Committee. 

Lord Castlereagh argued in support of 
the exception of foundations having spe- 
cial visitors. The Bill was then read the 
third time, 

On the motion of Mr. Brougham, two 
clauses were added by way of rider; the 
first to enable the Commissioners to get 
effect given to the intentions of founders 
where their instructions may have been 
deficient; the second exempting the Com- 
missioners from making a report to either 
House of Parliament, that drawn up for 
the King in Council being deemed suffi- 
cient. He then proposed to amend the 
body of the Bill, by leaving out the clause 
of exception which he previously objected 
to. The amendment was, on a division, 
negatived by 107 to 75, and the Bill 
passed, 

In a Committee of Ways and Means, a 
grant of 12,000,000/. by way of Loan 
from the Sinking Fund, was voted for the 
service of the year. 


House or Lorps, June 24. 

The Marquis of Lansdown moved the 
second reading of the Madhouses Regula- 
tion Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor objected to several 
provisions of the Bill, and, on a division, 
the motion was negatived by 35to 14. It 
appeared to be understood, that the Lord 
Ch llor was disposed to lend his assist- 
ance to a measure for the regulation of 
lunatic establishments in the course of 
the next Session, 

In the Commons, the same day, Sir 
James Montgomery gave a long detail of 
the quarrels and combats between the co- 
lonists on the Red River in North America 
and the servants of the Northwest Com- 
pany. He justified the conduct of Lord 
Selkirk, and censured Government for not 
having taken adequate measures for the 
protection of his colony. He concluded 
with moving for papers on the subject. 

Mr. Ellice contended, that the first act 
of violence was committed by the colo- 
nists on the servants of the North West 
Company, and hence had arisen all the 
subsequent outrages on both sides. 

Mr. Scarlett, Mr. W. Smyth, and Mr. 
Bennet, defended the conduct of Lord 
Selkirk. 

Mr. Goulburn stated the proceedings 
adopted by Government for bringing the 
delinquents on both sides to justice, and 
suggested some verbal amendments on 
the motion, which was then agreed to. 





House or House, June 25. 
The Lord Chancellor brought in a Bill 
for the regulation of pauper lunatics, 
which was read the first time. 


In the Commons, the same day, the 
Solicitor General brought in a Bill to amend 
the Acts 39th and 40th Geo. III. c. 88, 
and 47th Geo. ILI. c. 24, regarding the 
real and personal property of his Majesty. 
It was read the first time. 

On the question for the third reading 
of the new Excise Duties Bill, Mr. Wes- 
tern opposed the e, and moved that 
the Bill be read the third time that day six 
months. Mr. Ord, Mr. Farrand, Lord 
Ebrington, and Sir R. Wilson, also op- 
posed the Bill. Mr. Long supported it. 
On a division, the amendment was nega- 
tived by 134 to 65, and the Bill was read 
the third time. 





House or Lorps, June 28. 

Earl Bathurst moved that the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill should be committed, aud 
explained the policy of the measure. 

Lord Holland opposed the Bill, except 
so far as it went to repeal certain Acts of 
Geo. II. and moved that the Bill be di- 
vided into two, 

Lord Holland’s amendment was support- 
ed by the Marquisses of Lansdown and 
Bute and Earl of Cuernarvon, and opposed 
by the Earl of Harrowby ; and finaily ne- 
gatived by 100 to 47. 


In the Commons, the same day, on the 
motion of Mr. Wilberforce, the House, af- 
ter a debate of some length, voted a sum 
of 6000/. to the American General Boyd, 
to remunerate him for the services per- 
formed to the British Government in In- 
dia during the administration of Marquis 
Wellesley, and by which, through French 
intrigue, he had lost a situation under the 
Nizam of 9000/. a year. 

The Report on the Irish Grants was 
agreed to; and the House, in a Committee 
of Ways and Means, agreed to three re- 
solutions proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer: 1. “ That the sum of 
244,892/. 18s. 9d. being the surplus 
amount now remaining in the Exchequer 
of the Ways and Means voted for 1818, 
be applied to the service of the present 
year; 2. That the sum of 16,500,000/. 
be raised by Exchequer bills, for the ser- 
vices of the present year, 1819; 3, That 
2,000,000/. British currency, be raised by 
Exchequer bills, for the service of Ireland 
for the present year.” 

Mr. Vansitiart informed the Committee 
of the increasing state of the revenue; and 
that there was an excess in the present 
quarter, over the corresponding one of the 
last year, of more than 300,000/. without 
taking into consideration the tea duties. 


House or Lorps, June 29. 

Lord Auckland moved the second read- 
ing of the Insolvent Debtors’ Bill; ex- 
pressing, however, his disapprobation of 
three of its clauses, 

The 
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The Earl of Limerick objected to the Bill 
in toto. The Act now about to expire had 
produced very mischievous effects in Ire- 
land. If the Bill now proposed passed, 
it would make the property of the country 
change hands in the course of half a cen- 
tury. It would make all the nobility and 
gentry of the three kingdoms subject to 
the Bankrupt laws; but of these laws 
they would have all the disadvantage, 
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without being entitled to any of their be- 
nefits. 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that, it was 
quite impossible, with the other duties he 
had to perform, that he could give his as- 
sistance to the Bill. 

Lord Lauderdale thought the best course 
would be, to leave the law in its preseut 
state for another year. 

(To be continued.) 


I 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris papers of the 2d inst. con- 
tain the termination of the trial of M. Ba- 
voux, the law professor. M. Bavoux ex- 
culpated himself for the doctrines he had 
delivered in his lecture, on the ground 
that the code of law which he had attacked 
was exclusively the work of Buonaparte. 
The Jury, after balf an hour’s consulta- 
tion, acquitted the accused, and the ver- 
dict was received with the loudest ap- 
plauses by the audience. 

The notorious General Sarrazin, who, 
when in England, married a Miss Haut- 
chinson, has been brought to trial by that 
lady at Paris for bigamy—he was found 
guilty, sentenced to ten years’ hard la- 
bour, to be placed in the pillory, and to 
pay a fine of 40,000 francs :—he behaved 
with the most shameless impudence on 
the trial. 

On the 12th July a terrible conflagra- 
tion was caused by the negligence of an 
idiot, at Remy, in the Department of the 
Oise. It consumed 325 farming and 
dwelling houses, and reduced to a state 
of indigence 260 individuals, who have 
now no other resource than public cha- 
tity. This loss is estimated at 600,000 
francs. 

The Paris papers state, that ten com- 

munes in the arondissement of Montargis 
were desolated in the night of the 7th in- 
stant, by a tremendous hail-storm, ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning. 
Every thing was destroyed for the space 
of twenty leagues. Sixty hours after the 
dreadful catastrophe, hail-stones were 
found of the size of an ordinary egg. 
The damage is estimated atfour millions 
of francs (170,000/. sterling). 
‘ There have been dreadful storms, also, 
m several other quarters. In Deux 
Sevres, a space of seven leagues was 
desolated by hail, which lay on the ground 
to the depth of three or four inches: two 
of the hail-stones weighed 12 ounces. 

Another dreadful example of the rage 
for fighting duels lately occurred at Paris. 
In cousequence of an article inserted ia 
one of the French journals, three of the 
body Guards, and three of the Editors 
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connected with that Journal, proceeded 
on the 6th inst. to the field, for the pur- 
pose of fighting against each other. At 
the first attack, M. David, one of the 
Editors, received a pistol-ball, which 
killed him in a moment. This fatal re- 
sult put an end to the murderous en- 
counter, and the combatan!s were sepa- 
rated. 

The Duke de Feltre, late Minister at 
War, and often employed on missions by 
Napoleon, died so poor, that Louis XVIII. 
has settled 525/. pension on his widow. 

NETHERLANDS, 

Carrier Piceons.—A letter from Brus- 
sels, dated July 17, says,—** Thirty-two 
pigeons, with the word Aniwerp, marked 
on their wings, have been sent to London, 
where they were let loose on the 11th of 
this month, at seven o’clock iu the morn- 
ing, after having their wings counter- 
marked London. The same day, towards 
noon, one of these faithful animals ar- 
rived at home, and obtained the first 
prize ; a quarter of an hour later, a se- 
cond arrived, and obtained the next prize. 
The following day, twelve others arrived, 
making fourteen in all. The prizes, which 
are very considerable, will be distributed 
tu-morrow (Sunday) at Antwerp. It is 
not with any ioteotion of establishing a 
correspondence between London aud Ant- 
werp (as the Paris journals pretend) that 
those pigeons were sent to London, but 
merely for the pleasure of seeing them 
return.” 

SPAIN. 

The hope of recovering her trans-At- 
lantic possessions seems now lost to Spain. 
The Cadiz expedition, so long in prepara- 
tion, and upon which the Government 
had bestowed the whole remuant of its re- 
sources, has been dissipated by a mutiny. 
The small proportion of the army which 
continued to respect the orders of the 
Commander-in-chief, claimed an exemp- 
tion from the expedition, as the price of 
their fidelity. 

The estimated expense of the Cadiz 
Expedition, oow rendered abortive, is nut 
less than 30 millions of dollars; more 


than seven millions sterling. The whole 
of 
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of the disposable Royal Treasure was 
early bestowed upon this object ; and it 
was subsequently found necessary to re- 
sort to a mortgage of the Royal quicksilver 
mines, and an almost compulsory loan 
from the Nobility and Clergy. The peo- 
ple were already taxed to the utmost. 

Don Onis, the negociator of the Florida 
treaty, is under arrest in Spain. 

GERMANY. 

The heat at Vienna and its neighbour- 
hood was greater between the 5th and 8th 
of June, than there has been experienced 
there since 1748: the thermometer of 
Reaumur was at 22$ in the shade. Se- 
veral men and horses at work in the fields 
fell dead. 

We have news from Frankfort of out- 
rages committed on the Jews in that and 
several other places—their supposed of- 
fence was, attempting the removal of cer- 
tain humiliating distinctions, by which 
their race is oppressed in that quarter, 

A Lancasteriao school is now establish- 
ed at Hamburgh, where the children are 
instructed by an English and German 
master, at a penny an hour, 

The Prussian Government is actively 
employed in pursuing the traces of ‘ the 
great conspiracy ;’’ the existence of which 
is as boldly affirmed, as positively denied. 
The Academical Senate of Berlin has com- 
manded the students to attend a Court of 
Inguiry, precisely on the model of “ the 
Holy Inquisition.” But, it seems, the 
students have suddenly d ped. The 
accounts state, that all Germany is in 
a ferment, in consequence of the ar- 
rests at Jena, Berlin, Weimar, Heidelberg, 
Bonn, Cologne, the territory of Nassau, 
and other places. The papers of a Ber- 
lin bookseller, named Reimer, have been 
seized. He was himself absent in Switzer- 
land. 

An association is said to have been 
found to exist, having for its object to 
destroy the present confederation, and 
form the whole of Germany into one great 
republic, to be governed by a Senate and 
an elective Prince, In Wirtemberg, the 
popular opposition to the Government is 
very open and strong; whilst in Bavaria 
the designs of the King are directly 
thwarted by the Deputies. He wished to 
maintain a certain military establishment ; 

but the Deputies cut it down to a small 
amount, and persist in that determination. 

The King of Prussia has repealed all 
the legislative provisions which probibited 
Catholics from holding public offices in 
his dominions. 

DENMARK. 

VaccinaTIoN.—For the last eight years 
not a single case of Small Pox has oc- 
curred in the dominions of the King of 
Denmark. The whole inhabitants have 
been vaccinated. Here is one good effect 
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which has resulted from the arbitrary 
power of the King of Denmark. 

RUSSIA. 


The Emperor of Russia has caught the 
laudable impulse of scientific euterprize 
from this country, and has ordered four 
frigates to be fitted out for the purpose of 
exploring the Polar Regions. It is eg- 
pected that they will arrive in England, 
and remain here till the proper period for 
proceeding on their expedition. 

AFRICA. 

Advices from the Cape of Good Hope, 
dated May 10, communicate iuformation 
of another eruption of the Caffrees, who, 
by the last accounts, were supposed to be 
completely repulsed, to the number of 
30,000 men.—They had crossed the river 
which divides their territory from that of 
the Cape, and were committing the most 
extensive depredations. Orders had been 
issued to compel the military service of 
the inhabitants of the adjoining district ; 
and all the horses had been put into re- 
quisition, in order to equip a portion of 
them as cavalry, the species of force best 
calculated to repel the attacks of these 
dastardly but mischievous invaders. 

The Bey of Tunis has succeeded in re- 
ducing to submission the revolted Arabs, 
who have evgaged to pay a contribution 
of 1500 camels, 500 horses, and. 20,000 
sheep.—after having carried off more than 
30,000 persons, within the limits of the 
Tunisian Government, the plague has 
somewhat mitigated its ravages. 

The Emperor of Morocco, Muley Soli- 
man, gave out, in the beginning of June, 
that he should visit Tangiers. But, in- 
stead of repairing thither, he assembled a 
force behind the river Sebon, with the iu- 
tention of imposing a tribute on the inha- 
bitants of the mountains of Tedla, who 
had revolted against his authority. His 
troops were scarcely collected, when those 

Mountaineers, generally denominated Ber- 
beres, surprized the Emperor’s camp un- 
der cloud of night. His Negro Guards 
were almost to a man cut to pieces; his 
treasure, estimated at 400 quintals of sil- 
ver, 12 of his wives, his own tent, and his 
baggage, fell into the hands of the rebels. 
—The Governor of Tangier died of his 
wounds, and Muley Ibrahim, the Em- 
peror’s eldest son, was wounded in the 
head. This young Prince, it was reported, 
had arrived at Fez, under the protection 
of some Moors. A rumour had been cur- 
rent for ten days, that Muley Soliman 
himself had been killed: but it appears 
that he had been able to reach Mequinez 
in disguise, escorted by a single Moor, 
one of the rebels; who, having entered 
the Emperor’s tent during the action, ap- 
prized him of his danger, and succeeded 
in conveying him to bis capital amid the 


greatesc perils. 
AMERICA. 
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AMERICA. 

The American papers continue to speak 
of the great extent of commercial distress 
and numerous failures in the United States. 
One house is stated to have failed in New 
York for 12 millions of dollars ; and every 
thing like commercial confid is almost 
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went to ascertain the cause; when he 
butchered them in a like manner, and af- 
terwards two servants; to escape, as he 
thought, detection. This horrid scene he 
closed by burning the bodies in the kitchen. 

The Carthage Bridge, over the Ge- 





annihilated throughout the United States. 

It is stated in The National Inielli- 
gencer, that between 30 and 40 News- 
paper establishments had lately been 
formed in different parts of the United 
States within eight months. 

It is reported in the Canada papers, 
that the Missisagua Indians have ceded to 
the British Goveromenta tract of 2,748,000 
acres of land, equal in extent to forty-six 
townships. It is said that “ this track em- 
braces that elegant river the Mississippi, 
from its source to its entrance into the 
Lake Chandiere, or Ottawa river.” 

In the American papers appears the 
almost incredible confession of a male- 
factor, vamed Willherbarne, executed at 
Buffaloe, New York, on the 4th of April. 
This horrible monster, returning home, 
after spending the day in gaming and 
drunkenness, was met at the door by his 
wife who :truck him a blow; which so 
enraged iim, that he afterwards went to 
her bedside, and with a wood axe mur- 
dered her and three of her children; his 
other three children, bearing their cries, 


river (New York), is of one entire 
arch, 713 feet long, 30 wide, and 196 feet 
above the surface of the water! Loaded 
teams of more than 13 tons have passed 
over it. 

Montezuma Bridge, between the vil- 
lage of that name, and the town of Menz, 
over the Seneca river and marshes, Onon- 
dago county, New York, extends about 
three miles. It is said to be the longest 
bridge in the world. 

Newfoundland has been again visited 
by a dreadful conflagration. On the 18th 
of July, a fire broke out in a house in the 
upper part of the town of st. John’s, which 
raged with unabated fury for three hours, 
and deprived 170 families of shelter, 

Intelligence from Rio de Janeiro, an- 
nounces the baptism of the Infant Princess, 
daughter of the Prince and Princess Royal 
of Portugal and the Brazils, who is to 
take the title of Princess of Beira, and who 
received at the font the following long list 
of names—Maria da Gloria Joanna Car- 
lotta Leopoldina Isidora da Cruz Frav- 
cisca Xavier de Paula Michaela Gabriella 
Raphaela Louisa Gonzaga. 


a 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
MANCHESTER MEETING. 

On Monday, the 16th of Augast, a 
Meeting, pursuant to public notice, took 
place at Manchester, for the ostensible ob- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform. For some 
time previous, considerable anxiety had 
been excited in the public mind as to the 
result. To prevent the alarming conse- 
quences that were generally apprehended, 
the local authorities bad taken every pre- 
caution that human foresight could devise. 
Notwithstanding, we lament to state, that 
some lives were lost in the affray that sub- 
sequently ensued ; and we cannot reflect 
on the lamentable circumstance without ex- 
pressing our strongest disapprobation of 
the conduct of those unprincipled indi- 
viduals, whose only object, under the 
Specious name of patriotism, is to effect @ 
Revolution, and aggrandize themselves 
on the ruins of their Country. 

The place appointed for the Meeting 
was a large vacunt piece of ground on the 
North side of St. Peter’s Church, which is 
well known in Manchester by the name of 
St. Peter’s-pl»ce. At half-past 10 o’clock 
about 250 idle individuals might be col- 


lected within it, About half-past 11, the 
first body of radical Reformers arrived on 
the ground, bearing two banners, each of 
which was surmounted by a cap of Liberty. 
The first bore, upon a white ground, the 
inscription of “‘ Annual Parliaments and 
Universal Suffrage ;”” on the reverse side, 
“No Corn Laws.” ‘The other bore, upon 
a blue ground, the same inscription, with 
the addition of ** Vote by Ballot.”—After 
these flags had beer: paraded over the field 
for some time, it was thought fit, by the 
leaders of the party which bad brought 
them, that they should remain stationary. 
A post was accordingly assigned to the 
bearers of them; to which, shortly after- 
wards, a cart was brought, upon which the 
standard-bearers were ordered to mount, 
and from which all the standards arriving 
afterwards were displayed. Numerous 
large bodies of Refurmers continued to 
arrive, from this time to 1 o’clock, from 
the different towns in the neighhourhuod 
of Manchester; all with flags, and many 
of them drawn up five deep, in regular 
marching order. A club of female Re- 
formers, amounting in number, according 
to the calculation, to 156, came from Old- 
ham ; and another, not quite so numerous, 
from Koystou. The first bore a white 
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silk banner, by far the most elegant dis- 
played during the day, inscribed, ‘* Ma- 
jor Cartwright’s Bill, Annual Parliaments, 
Universal Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot.” 
In one compartment of it was Justice, 
holding the scales in one hand, and a 
sword in the other; in another, a large 
eye, impiously intended to represent the 
eye of Providence. On the reverse of this 
flag was another inscription; there were 
upon it two hands, both decorated in shirt- 
ruffes, clasped in each other, and under- 
neath them an inscription, ‘* Oldham 
Vuion.” The latter (i.e. the females of 
Royston) bore two red flags, the one in- 
scribed, ** Let us (i.e. women) die like 
men, and not be sold like slaves ;” the 
other, ‘* Annual Parliaments and Uni- 
versal Suffrage.” The Radicals of Sad- 
d'eworth brought with them a black flag 
to the field; on one side of which was in- 
scribed, ‘* Taxation without Representa- 
tion is unjust and tyrannical; equal re- 
presentation or death ;” on the other side, 
** Union is strength ; Unite, and be free ; 
Saddleworth and Moseley Union.”—The 
Reformers from Rechdale and Middleton 
marched to the sound of the bugle, and 
in very regular time, closing and expand- 
ing their ranks, and marching in ordinary 
and double-quick time, according as it 
pleased the fancy of their leaders to di- 
rect them. They had two green banners; 
between which they had hoisted, on a red 
pole, a cap of liberty, crowned with leaves 
of laurel, and bearing the inscription, 
** Hunt and Liberty.” Another band 
bore a banner, in which Britannia was re- 
presented with her trident, leaning on a 
shield, upon which was inscribed the mot- 
to borne by Sir William Wallace, “God 
armeth the Patriot.”—In this manner the 
business of the day proceeded till one 
o’clock ; by which time, about 80,000 
people were assembled on the ground. . 

Between one and two, the Orator (Hunt) 
passed by the Exchange to the place of 
meeting ; the people cheering most loudly, 
and Huutand Johnson joining in the cheers. 
They were seated in an open landau, along 
with Carlile, Knight, and others, and had 
moved in grand procession from Smedley 
Cottage, past New Cross, and Shude Hill, 
preceded by a large body of male, and 
followed by a scarcely less numerous body 
of female, Manchester Reformers. Before 
them were carried two boards, on which 
were inscribed, “* Order, Order ;” these 
were followed by two flags for Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage, and 
also by Hunt’s old flag and cap of Liberty, 
of Westminster notoriety, * Hunt, and 
Universal Suffrage.” ‘This latter was held 
by a female reformer, seated on the dickey 
of the landau, which had the honour of 
carrying the band of patriofs whose names 
we have just mentioned, 
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After the different persons who intended 
to address the multitude had taken their 
position upon them, and silence had been 
obtained, Henry Huntwas declared Chair- 
man, amid cheers of three times three, 
He commenced his address by calling the 
assembly “ Gentlemen,” but afterwards 
changed the term to “ Fellowcountrymen.” 

At this stage. of the business the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry were seen advancing in a 
rapid trot to the area: their ranks were 
in disorder; and on arriving within it, 
they halted, to breathe their horses, and 
to recover their ranks. A panick seemed 
to strike the persons at the outskirts of the 
meeting, who immediately began to scam- 
per in every direction. After a moment’s 
pause, the Cavairy drew their swords; 
upon which Hunt and Johnson desired the 
multitude to give three cheers. This they 
did; upon which Mr. Hunt again pro- 
ceeded : “* This was a mere trick, to inter- 
rupt the proceedings of the meeting; but 
he trusted that they all would stand firm.” 
He had scarcely said these words, before 
the Manchester Yeomanry Cavalry rode 
into the mob, which gave way before them, 
and directed their course to the cart from 
which Hunt was speaking. A bugle-man 
went at their head, then an officer, and 
then came the whole troop. They wheeled 
round the waggons till they came in front 
of them; the people drawing back in every 
direction on their approach. After they 
had surrounded them in such a manner as 
to prevent all escape, the officer who com- 
manded the detachment went up to Mr. 
Hunt, and said, ‘* Sir, I bave a warrant 
against you, and arrest you as my pri- 
soner.” Hunt, after exhorting the people 
to tranquillity in a few words, turned round 
to the officer, and said, “ I will willingly 
surrender myself to avy civil officer who 
will shew me his warrant.” Mr. Nadin, the 
chief ‘police-officer at Manchester, then 
came forward and said, “i will arrest you; 
{ have informations upon oath against 
you,” or something to that effect. The 
military officer then proceeded to say, 
that he had a warrant against Johnson. 
Johnson also asked for a civil officer ; upon 
which a Mr. Andrew came forward, and 
Hunt and Jobnson then leaped from off 
the waggon, and surrendered themselves 
to the civil power. They were taken to 
a house close by, where the Magistrates 
were assembled; shortly after this had 
occurred, a Magistrate came into the 
roum, and bade the prisoners prepare to 
march off to the New Bailey. Hunt was 
consigned to the custody of Colonel l’Es- 
trange, of the 3ist foot, and a detach- 
ment of the 15th hussars; and under his 
care, he and all the other prisoners (who 
were each placed between two consta- 
bles) reached the New Bailey in perfect 
safety. The staffs of two of Hunt’s ban- 
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ners were carried in mock procession be- 
fore him. 

John Tyas *, Geo. Swift, John Thacker 
Saxton, Robert Wild, Thomas Taylor, 
Mary Waterworth, Sarah Hargreaves, and 
Eliza Grant, were also arrested, and lodg- 
ed in the New Bailey prison. 

After these individuals had been com- 
mitted to the custody of the Governor, 
they were turned into one common yard, 
where the events of the day formed the 
subject of conversation. Knight and 
Morehouse, who had been taken a short 
time after them, were added to their com- 
pany. About five o’clock the Magistrates 
directed the Governor of the prison to 
lock each of them up in a solitary cell, 
and to see that they had no communica- 
tion with eachother. ‘This was according- 
ly done. 

In carrying the above measures into 
effect, we are concerned to state, that four 
persons were killed, and forty-four wound- 
ed, one by a sabre of the Cavalry, and 
others by the trampling of the horses. 
At the moment of surrounding the hust- 
ings, a shower of brick-bats and paving- 
stones were buried at the Yeomanry, se- 
veral of whom were struck; one (Mr. 
Hulme) so severely, that he dropped the 
reins, and his horse fell, by which he was 
pitched off, and his skull was fractured, 
He was carried to the Iofirmary. 

In the course of the afternoon, several 
persons were taken into custody, in addi- 
tion to those taken up in the field; anda 
great number of rioters, from various 
parts of the town, were escorted in the 
evening by the cavalry to the New Bailey. 

On Wednesday morning every symp- 
tom of disorder had disappeared from 
Manchester, and the town bore the ap- 
pearance of perfect tranquillity. 

Ou Thursday, Hunt and others were 
brought up for examination at the New 
Bailey Court House. Hunt was placed 
at the bar: he looked boldly round. Mr. 
Norris addressed him to this effect : “* Hen- 
ry Hunt, the prosecutors are perfectly 
prepared to go into evidence in support of 
the charges upon which you were appre- 
hended ; but other evidence has come be- 
fore the Magistrates of the highest import- 
ance; and they have deemed it their duty 
to lay the whole body of it before the Law 
Officers of the Crown, to advise upon it. 
The Magistrates, whose organ I am, have 
therefore unanimously deemed it their 
duty to remand you upon a charge of 
Hicn Treason.” 





* This gentleman was on the hustings 
merely as a Reporter, attached to The 
Times Newspaper; and, on this explana- 
tion being made the next morning, he was 
discharged by the Magistrates, with a po- 

-lite apology for the mistake. 
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Hunt—* I presume | am not allowed to 
say any thing ?” 

The Bench—* No.” 

Huni—* I beg to state one word. I am 
perfectly innocent of the charge, and ready 
to meet it.” 

Hunt then bowed to the Bench, and went 
down. 

Joseph Johnson was brought up. He ap- 
peared much agitated. 

Mr. Norris addressed him in the same 
words as to Hunt.—Jobnson said nothing, 
but bowed and retired. 

John Thacker Saxton was brought up. 
He bowed slightly.—After Mr. Norris had 
addressed him as he did the others, Sax- 
ton said, “Am | to consider myself com- 
mitted on that charge ?”? — Mr. Norris: 
* You are detained on that charge; not 
finally committed.” 

John Knight was the next. He said no- 
thing, but was addressed as the others. 

James Moorhouse smiled very contemptu- 
ously. After Mr. Norris had remanded 
him on the charge of High Treason, Moor- 
house took up his while hat *, which was 
close to him, and said, “I presume it’s 
my hat you mean, and not me. I am 
ready to meet the charge.” 

Elizabeth Gaunt, a tall, thin, pale wo- 
man, about 45 ; Sarah Hargreaves, about 
26, dressed in black; Rodert Jones, a rag- 
dealer from Manchester, about 25; Ro- 
bert Wilde, jun, about 23, from Stayley 
Bridge; and George Swift, late of Doncas- 
ter, were all brought up separately, and 
addressed by Mr. Norris as the others had 
been, and then remanded on the same 
charge as all the others, that of Hica 
Treason. 

Warrants have been issued against 
Healy and Harrison also, on a charge of 
High Treason; and it is believed that some 
of their associates now in the Metropolis 
are implicated in the same weighty accu- 
Sation. 

We have to regret that at Macclesfield, 
Stockport, and Coventry, some effurts at 
disturbance have been hazarded by the 
disaffected ; they were all, however, upon 
a very diminutive scale, and were sup- 
pressed without difficulty. 

It appears that great parties have as- 
sembled at Middleton, Royston, and all the 
adjacent parts, committing the most out- 
rageous depredations on every well-dressed 
individual that passes them. A portion of 
the Cheshire cavalry have been sent to 
disperse them. 

As tothe legality of the measures adopt- 
ed for the prevention of riot, there can be 
little doubt. By the Ist Geo. I. c. 5, any 
number of persons, exceeding 12, being 
assembled, and neglecting to disperse 
within one hour after they shall have been 





* Most of the Leaders wore white hats. 
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directed, to do so by a Magistrate, in the 
words provided by the Act, become each 
of them guilty of a Felony, punishable 
with death. Under the provisions of the 
above Act, extended as they have been by 
one of the last session but one, no pre- 
vious illegal act is necessary, the contu- 
macious resistance of the authority of the 
law alone is enough to constitute the fe- 
lony. 

ao 28. The Magistrates came to their 
final decision this day; and committed 
Hunt, Saxton, Knight, Healey, Bamford, 
Jones, Swift, and Wild, to Lancaster Cas- 
tle, on the charge of ‘‘ having conspired 
to alter the laws by force and threats.” 
Johnson and Moorhouse were bailed, to 
answer the same charge at the Assizes, 
The more serious charge of Treason is 
thus abandoned. 


Friday, July 23. 

William Birch (who is assistant- deputy 
constable of Stockport, and who has made 
himself obnoxious to the Reformers by 
having taken Sir Charles Wolseley into 
custody, and also for being the person 
sent to London with the Bench-warrant 
agaiust Parson Harrison,) baving brought 
Harrison to Stockport, the circumstance 
soon became known, and a considerable 
crowd assembled round Birch’s house, 
where his prisoner was secured. Several 
threats having been made by the mob that 
they would pull Birch’s house down, and 
liberate Harrison, Birch felt it prudent to 
consult the Rev. Mr. Prescott, a magis- 
trate, what course he should adopt with 
regard to his prisoner under the circum- 
stances. On his way to Mr. Prescott’s, 
and within a few yards from that gentle- 
man’s house, Birch was accosted by a man 
who calls himself Joseph George Bruce. 
This man entered into conversation with 
Birch, and two other persons in Bruce’s 
company joived them. Bruce kept Birch 
engaged in conversation, and breasted him 
so as to prevent his going on, while the 
other two were passing towards Birch’s 
rear, who then began to feel himself un- 
safe, and meditated a retreat; particularly 
so, as a considerable crowd were very 
near them: however, before be had time 
to decide on any step, one of the two men 
fired a small pistol, the buljet from which 
passed into Birch’s breast about the pit of 
the stomach, aud took a slooping direc- 
tion towards the right side. Birch scream- 
ed and leaped over the garden wall of a 
Mr. Lloyd, and reached the house of Doc- 
tor Killer before he fell; the three men 
then fed. He is now in a fair way of 
recovery. Government has conferred on 
him a pension of 1004 a year; and if he 
dies, to be continued to his wife. 
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July 22, Mrs. Siddons has, during this 
week, paid a visit to the University of 
Cambridge, in consequence of an invitation 
from the Master of Downing College and 


Mrs. Frere. Monday morning, viewing 
Trinity College, she was invited to the 
Lodge of the Bishop of Bristol, where 
a small party of friends had the grati- 
fication of hearing ber read the open. 
ing of the fourth book of Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, and a part of the tragedy of 
Macbeth. On the following morning Mrs. 
Siddons visited the Public Library, and 
was conducted by the Librarian to the 
chief objects of curiosity in that collection, 

July 27. This morning, owing, it is re- 
ported, to some neglect or mismanage- 
ment regarding the safety-lamps iu the 
Sheriff-bill pit, at Gateshead, near New- 
castle-on-Tyne, a dreadful explosion took 
place; by which nearly 40 persons have 
lost their lives. Had the accident hap- 
pened an hour later, it is said about 100 
persons would have perished. 

July 29. Thursday, the Rev. Archdea- 
con Thomas held his annual Visitation in 
Bath, and was most respectably attended 
by the Clergy of that city and its neigh- 
bourhood. A sermon, replete with sound 
orthodox principles, was preached in a most 
impressive manner, by the Rev. Mr. Bed- 
ford, Rector of Bathford, from Phillip. c. 
1. v. 27, 28. After which the Archdea- 
con delivered a Charge to the Clergy 

Aug. 11. Henry Swann, esq. was ttied, 
and found guilty, at Bodmin assizes, of 
bribing Peter Jenkin, a venal elector of 
Penryn, at the late election for that bo- 
rough. 

Sir Massah Lopes, prosecuted by order 
of the House of Commons at Exeter assizes 
for bribery and corruption at Barnstaple, 
has been acquitted from defect of proof. 

A Curate in the North of England has 
recently been deprived of his Curacy 
(which he held above 40 years) by the 
Consistory Court of York, for his profli- 
gate life and conversation, drunkenness, 
and neglect of his ministerial duties. 

The Grand Jury of the county of War- 
wick has returned a true bill of indictment 
against Edmonds and Maddocks, of Bir- 
mingham ; Major Cartwright ; Mr. Woo- 
ler, proprietor of The Black Dwarf; and 
Lewis, of Coventry, for a misdemeanor 
committed on the 12th of July last, by 
electing Sir Charles Wolseley as a repre- 
sentative for Birmingham in Parliament. 

A second bottle cast overboard by Cap- 
tain Ross, in’ Baffin’s Bay, has been 
thrown on the Irish shore. 

In the peachery, at Lord Selsey’s seat 
near Chichester, there is a peach-tree 
which this season bore 840 peaches to per- 
fection. His Lordship bas also grapes of 
the enormous weight of 7ibs. the bunch. 

OCCUR- 
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OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

“¢ Windsor Castle, Aug. 8. His Majes- 
ty has passed the last month in a good 
state of general health, and in a quiet 
state of mind; but his Majesty’s disorder 
still remains unchanged.” 

Friday, July 23. 

At a Court of Common Council, the 
Lord Mayor read a letter from Lord Sid- 
mouth, thanking him, by order of the 
Prince Regent, for his able and efficient 
arrangements to preserve the peace of the 
City during the Smithfield Meeting on 
Wednesday se’nnight. He had received 
information upon oath, that the disaffected 
had hoped in this great city to have found 
abettors to have assisted in their project, 
which comprised a plot to an extent no less 
monstrous than that of firing this great city, 
and murdering all its peaceable inhabitants. 

Monday, July 26. 

This evening a most disgraceful and. 
daring scene of riot and plunder took place 
at West-End Fair, The number of the 
ruffians had been estimated as high as 
200. Many of them were armed with 
bludgeons ; and those who were not, tore 
up the tressels of the stands for weapons to 
defend themselves against the police offi- 
cers and constables, whom they over- 


powered. The conduct of these roffians 
towards the females was most brutal, and 
compelled them to utter the most distress- 
ing shrieks and screams. 


Their arms were 

held up, their clothes cut, and every ar- 

ticle of wearing-apparel tora from them. 
Tuesday, July 27. 

A dreadful fire broke out in the sugar- 
house of Messrs, Craven and Shutts, Nel- 
son-street, Whitechapel. The sugar-house 
was consumed, and damage done to the 
amount of 15,000/. 

Saturday, Aug. 7. 

The Drury-Lane subscribers met; when 
the subscription of 25,000/. to clear the 
immediate debts was declared full: the 
Theatre was let to Mr. Elliston at 10,2007. 
per ann. (exclusively of fruit-offices) for 
14 years; during that time 15,000/. to be 
expended in repairs. 

Monday, Aug. 9. 

A dreadful instance of canine madness 
occurred in Owen’s-court, Goswell-street- 
road. Harriet Locke, from Gloucester- 
shire, a young woman in service in a gen- 
tleman’s house near Highbury, was bitten 
in the foot by her master’s dog 11 weeks 
ago; at which time another female ser- 
vant and the footman were each bitten by 
thesame dog. Caustics had been applied 
to the bite, but apparently to no effect. 
The Friday following she was very much 
indisposed, and told the woman with whom 
she lodged, that she thought she was 
abvut to be attacked with rheumatic fever. 
On Sunday she was seized with symptoms 
of madness: which increased in the even- 
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ing to such a degree, that daring ¢he pa- 
roxysms the exertions of six men were re- 
quired to prevent her tearing herself to 
pieces. Her shrieks were most appalling; 
they resembled rather the shrill note of 
the bound than any thing human, and 
could be distinctly heard at the New River. 
The paroxysms would often return, which 
were repeated with visitations too dread- 
ful to describe, till four o’clock on Monday 
morning, when she expired. 
Friday, Aug. 20. 

A dreadful fire broke out this morning 
in St. Mary Axe, which destroyed three 
houses in that street, and burnt down Lea- 
thersellers’ Hall, and other premises at the 
back, with the chief part of their contents, 
before it could be subdued. 

Another fire broke out about two o’clock 
this morning at Mr. Paul's, builder, Old 
Change, whose stock was consumed. It 
communicated to the King’s Head Inn. 
Two waggons laden with goods, and nine 
horses, and much other property, fell a 
sacrifice to the flames. 

Saturday, Aug. 21. 

The Lord Mayor was occupied from an 
early hour this morning, until nearly two 
o’clock, in his private room, upon en- 
quiries relative to the circulation of hand- 
bills, andplacards of a seditious tendency. 
Among other results from these deliber- 
ations, was the issuing of a summons for 
the attendance of Mr. Wooler, and a war- 
rant for the apprehension of Mr. Carlile. 
The latter proceeding, we understand, is 
to be ascribed to a letier addressed by 
Mr. Carlile to Mr. Sherwin, in his Regis- 
ter.—Thomas Farrell, a bill-sticker, who 
had been apprehended while fixing up a 
placard of a political nature, was then 
examined, and ordered to attend again at 
a future period.—Edward James Bland- 
ford, Secretary to the Committee of Two 
Hundred, was afterwards put to the bar: 
he was taken by the offices at his apart- 
ments in Hackney; and in the same recom 
were also found his wretched wife and five 
naked children, lying on the floor! On 
the prisoner Blandford were found a num- 
ber of printed papers, including copies of 
a bill, deferring the projected meeting at 
Kennington till Wednesday, and then to 
be held in Smithfield. 

From Blandford was also taken an in- 
strument capable of being used either as 
the head of a pike or a dagger. It was 
composed of wrought iron, and consisted 
of a blade about six inches in length, and 
three quarters of an inch in width, extreme- 
ly sharpand pointed. At the bottom of the 
blade was a semicircular guard ; within 
this was a spiral handle like the hilt of a 
sword, and this handle was terminated by 
a strong screw, calcolated, on occasion, 
to affix it into a pole. Thus the weapon 
appeared to be admirably calculated for 
use, either as a dagger or a pike. Be- 
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ing asked how he became possessed of it, 
Blandford, after some hesitation, admit- 
ted he had it of a person named Harland, 
in Shoreditch ; in which district the Lord 
Magor, from prior information, knew 
these pikes had been manufactured.—At 
the end of the examination Blandford was 
remanded till Monday; with an intima- 
tion that every thing should be done for 
his comfort, and for the relief of his fa- 
mily, whose deplorable situation had been 
described, 
Wednesday, Aug. 25. 

A meeting of Radical Reformers was 
held at four this afternoon in Smithfield, 
Dr. Watson in the chair, who, with Thistle- 
wood, Preston, and others, addressed the 
muliitude. Many violent resolutions were 
cariied. Owing to the vigilance and for- 
bearance of the civil power, under the 
direction of the Lord Mayor, the after- 
noon passed off without any disturbance 
of the public peace. , 

Monday, Aug. 30. 

Mr. Chantrey has just completed a mo- 
numental tablet, erected in Chiswick 
Church, to the memory of Mr. Thomas 
Tomkins, who was no less esteemed for 
his amiable character in private life, than 
admired for his skill and taste in ornamen- 
tal penmanship. The tablet contains a 
medallion of the deceased in Mr. Chan- 
trey’s happiest manner, which his friendly 
recollection of the original and superior 
skill have combined to produce ; with em- 
blems expressive of Mr. ‘Tomkins’s profes- 
sional powers and the following inscription : 
Sacred to the memory of Thomas Tomkins, 

of Sermon-lane, Doctors’ Commons, 
whom God in his wisdom thought fit to 

remove from his numerous circle 

of respected and regretting friends 
on the 5th of April 1816, aged 73 years. 
His professional abilities were exceeded 

only by his universal philanthropy. 

H. R. Reynolds, esq. has been appoint- 
ed Commissioner of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court, on the dismissal of Serjeant Run- 
nington. Mr. Reynolds is the son of the 
late eminent physician, Dr. Reynolds, and 
was married some years since to Miss 
Mitford, a very near relative of Lord 
Redesdale. 

The Buccleuch family are expected to 
augment their large hereditary possessions 
nearly forty thousand pounds per annum, 
by the recent decision in Chancery ; which 
has decreed, that the leases granted by 
the late Duke of Queensbury on personal 
fines, paid to himself, are null and void. 

A new plan of conveying the mails to 
and from the distant parts of the island, 
and the capitals, by light carriages, with- 
out passengers, at the rate of eleven miles 
an hour, is to be immediately carried into 
effect. Letters sent by this conveyance 
are to pay an additional postage for ex- 
pedition. By this arrangement, a day 
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will be saved in the transmission of letters 
between London and Scotland. 

By an Act of last Session, newspapers, 
duly stamped, may in future be conveyed 
to the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, the 
Mauritius, and the East Indies, for one 
penny each packet, not exceeding one 
ounce, and one penny per ounce above 
that weight. 

Mr. Rotch has published a statement 
of the money collected for erecting a Mo- 
nument to the memory of the late Princess 
Charlotte ; by which it appears, that the 
total amount is 12,346/. 19s. 64d. 

The Lord Chancellor has determined 
that children of Jewish parents are not en- 
titled to admission to the privileges of the 
Bedford. Charity. 

It was decided on the 9th inst. at Bow- 
street Office, that where property is 
pledged with a pawnbroker against the 
consent of the owner (even though no fe- 
lovy is committed), such Pawnbroker is 
bound to return the property to the owner 
free of costs. 

ImrorTANT TO AGRICULTURISTS.—By an 
Act passed during the Jate Session, the 
Proprieto:s of Salt Works are authorised 
to send out salt for the use of Agriculture, 
duty free.—The Act requires, that the salt 
shall be mixed in the proportion of one 
bushel of soot or ashes, to three bushels 
of salt. The penalty for applying it to any 
other purpose than Agriculture is 100/. 
Twenty-four hours’ notice is required be- 
fore salt can be loaded for this purpose. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Haymarket THEATRE. 

July 31. I'm Puzzled; or, Three to 
One. A Farce, said to be by Mr. Abbott, 
of Covent Garden Theatre. 

Aug. 1. Ladies at Home ; or, Gentle- 
men, we can do without you. Called a Fe- 
male Interlude. The story is of French 
extraction; and, if we mistake not, was 
first dramatized by Picard. It has been 
re-modelled for the Haymarket, by Dr. 
Millingen, the author of The Bee-hive. 
Very successful. 

Aug. 13. Belford and Minton; or, 
There and Back again. A Farce, broad 
humour, tinctured with grossness and vul- 
garity. Not repeated. 


Enciisu Opera House, Lyceum. 
Ang. 2. Walk for a Wager; or, A 
Bailiff’s Bet. A Farce, by Mr. R. Peake, 
jun. This lively and good-humoured 
piece of raillery met with great success. 
Aug.6, Belles without Beaux ; or, The 
Ladies among themselves. An Operetta. 
This is a more close imitation of the French 
farce than Ladies at Home (see Haymarket, 
supra). It has had a considerable run. 
Aug. 19. The Brown Mun. A musical 
Drama, Successful. 
PRO- 
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Gazertre Promotions, Kc. 

July 24, Sir Miles Nightingale invested 
by the Prince Regent with the insignia of 
a Kuight Commander of the Bath. 

Alex. Keith, esq. knighted,and appoint- 
ed Knight Marshal of Scotland. 

Jas. L’Amy, esq. appointed Sheriff De- 
pute of Forfarshire. 

July 31. Lieut.-col. A. Allen, of the 
East India Company’s service, created a 
Baronet, 

Mr. J. Bell, Consul for Hanover, at 
Gibraltar, and Capt. J. Crosse, of the 36th 
regt. to accept and wear the insignia of 
the Spanish Order of San Fernando. 

Aug. 7. The rank of Major-general 
Digby Hamilton to be made permanent, 
in consideration of his having completed 
the 50th year of bis service. 

Aug. 14. Henry Petrie, esq. appointed 
Keeper of the Records in the Tower. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

Aug.7. City of Edinburgh.—The Right 
Hon. William Dundas, 

Aug. 14. County of Wilts.—John Be- 
nett, esq. v. Methuen—Chiltern Hundreds, 

Aug. 21. Borough of Ashburton.—John 
Singleton Copley, Serjeant at Law, and 
Solicitor-general, 


Ecciesiasticat PRersRMENTS. 
Rev. Richard W. Hutchins, B.D. Fel- 
low of Magdalen College, Oxford, New 
Shoreham V. Sussex. 


Rev. W. S. Goddard, D.D. to Kingstone 
R. Isle of Wight, 

Rev. Richard Carlton, A.M, Nately 
Scures R. Hants. 

Rev. Robert Rolfe, A.B. of Saham To- 
ney, Hempnall V. Norfolk. 

Rev. Herbert Randolph, Marcham VY. 
Berks. 

Rev. G. Powell, M. A, Duloe Sinecure 
R. Cornwall. 

Rev. Henry Wm. Joh Ps 
M.A. Laton V. with Eisey V. annexed, 
Wilts. 

Rev. John Anthony Partridge, A. B. 
Town Barningham R. Norfolk, 

Rev. J. Stoddart, M.A. Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, to the mediety of Pat- 
tishall V. Northamptonshire, 

Rev. I. W. Jones, B.A. of All Souls’ 
College, to Shropton, co. Derby. 

Rev. C. Wetherell, M.A, Byfield R. 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. P. Penson, Minor Canon and Pre- 
centor of Durham Cathedral, St. Oswald’s 
V. in that city. 

Rev. Francis Thurland, M.A. Chaplain 
of New College, Oxford, appointed a Mi- 
nor Canon of the Cathedral of Durham. 

Rev. M. Rowlandson, D.D. Monkton- 
Farleigh R. Wilts. 


Tr 1h, 





DISPENSATION. 
Rev, Wm. Barker, M.A. Rector of Sil- 
verton, Devon, to hold Broad Clist V, in 
the same county. 


—e— 


BIRTHS. 


June 18. At Florence, Lady Burghersh, 
a son. 

July 8. At Stuart Hall (Tyrone), the 
Countess of Castlestuart, a dau.—18, At 
Stockholm, Viscountess Strangford, a dav. 
—21. At Lausanne, Lady Harriet Hoste, 
a son.—23, At Lacock Abbey, Wilts, the 
Lady of J. R. Grosett, esq. a son; her se- 
venth child.—29. At Yester, N. B. the 
Marchioness of Tweedale, a dau, 

Aug. 4. The Countess of Euston, a son. 
—4. In Crawford-street, Portman-square, 
the wife of Alex. M¢Innes, esq. 2d reg. 
Life Guards, a son.—14, At Highbury- 
place, Mrs. John Morgan, a dau.—19. 
in Hertford-street, May-fair, the Countess 


of Abingdon, a son.—20, Mrs. Carey, 
wife of Dr. Carey, Professor of Languages, 
of West-square, a son.—24, In Charles-st. 
Manchester-square, Lady Ogilby, a son.— 
27. In Welbeck.street, the lady of George 
Ormerod, esq. of Chorlton, Cheshire, a son. 

Births extraordinary.— At Blackhouse, 
near Wigton, the wife of Mr. D. Clarke, 
of three sons, who are likely to do well.— 
The wife of John Thelwall, Police Officer, 
of Liverpool, of one male and two female 
children ; the male was born alive, but 
died soon afterwards. —At Yelvertoft, 
Northamptonshire, the wife of Mr. Chas. 
Homfrey, of three fine boys, who, with 
the mother, are likely to do well. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 3. Aged 78, Dr. Sam. Graydon, 
to Christiana (aged 19), only dau. of Mr. 
Rich. Ryan, of Maguire’s Bridge, co. 
Fermanagh. 

Gert. Mac. Aug. 1819. 


11 


The Rev. G. Cornish, eldest son of G. 
Cornish, esq. of Salcombe Hill, Sidmouth, 
to Harriet, second dau, of Sir K. Wilmot, 
bart, of Chaddesden. aa 

. At 
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5. At Koniz, near Berne, Mark Theo- 
dore de Morlet, M.\. to Constance, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir J. Ingilby, 
bart. of Ripley. 

17. At Carlsrhue, the Margrave Leo- 
pold of Baden, to the Princess Sophia 
Wilhelmina, dau. of the Ex-King of Swe- 
den, Gustavus IV. and Queen Frederica. 

S. Nicholson, esq. of Rawcliffe, aged 
80, to Mrs. Norwood, of Cambleford, 
aged 40. 

19, Mr. Wm. Henry Murray, to Miss 
Dyke, both of the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh. 

20. Henry Stone, esq. to Margaretta, 
second dau. of Col. Beaufoy, of Bushey 
Heath. 

21. Major Orr, Royal Fusileers, to Sa- 
rah, eldest dau. of Spencer Boyd, esq. of 
Pinkill, Ayrshire. 

22, Henry Duncan Twysden, esq. R.N. 
to Mary, third dau, of Sir Wm. Twysden, 
bart. 

24. The Hon. Capt. Perceval, R. N. 
eldest son of Lord Arden, to the eldest 
dau. of J. Hornby, esq. of Titchfield. 

26. Thos. Tyringham Bernard, esq. to 
Sophia Charlotte, dau. of the late Sir Da- 
vid Williams, bart. of Sarratt, Herts. 

29. The Rev. H. E. Graham, of Hendon, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Sir George 
Leeds, bart. 

31. Sir Wm. Leeds, bart. of Croxton 
Park, Cambridgeshire, to Eleanor, second 
dau. of Owsley Rowley, esq. of the Priory, 
St. Neot’s. 

Lately. Lieut.-col. Gregory, 44th reg. 
to Harriet, third dau. of J. Helsham, esq. 
of Kilkenny. 

Aug. 2. John Meares, esq. of Easting- 
ton, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of Sir John 
Owen, bart. of Orielton, both in Pem- 
brokeshire. 

3. Walter, eldest son of Rich. Long, 
esq. late M.P. for Wilts, to Mary Anne, 
second dau. of Right Hon. Archibald Col- 
quhoun, Lord Register of Scotland. 

John Stracey, esq. of Sprowston Lodge, 
fourth son of Sir Edward Stracey, bart. of 
Rackheath Hall, Norfolk, to Emma, 


youngest dau. of Christopher Clitherow, © 


esq. of Bird’s Place, Herts. 

Sir H. R. Calder, bart. of Park House, 
Kent, to Lady Frances Selina Pery, third 
dau. of the Earl of Limerick. 

4. A. Green, esq. of Hackney, to Mar- 
garetta, fifth dau. of the late N. de St. 
Croix, esq. of Homerton. 

5. The Earl of Uxbridge, son of the 
Marquis of Anglesea, to Miss E. Camp- 
bell, second dau. of the late John Camp- 
bell, esq. of Shawfield, and niece to the 
Dake of Argyle. 

Thomas Trayton Fuller Elliott Drake, 
esq. of Nuttwell-court, and of Buckland- 
Monachorum, Devon, nephew of the late 
Lord Heathfield, to Eleanor, only dau. of 


James Halford, esq. of Piccadilly, and of 
Laleham, in Middlesex. 

7. James Armstrong, esq. to Maria 
Jane, eldest dau. of Edwin Sandys, esq. 
both of Kentish Town, 

Jas. Buchanan, esq. of Glasgow, to 
Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the late Wm. 
Finlason, esq. of St. Elizabeth’s, Jamaica. 

Hugo Charles Meynell, esq. of Hoar 
Cross, Staffortshire, to Georgiana, eldest 
dau. of F. Pigou, esq. of Hill-street, 
Berkley square. 

The Rev. Wm. Claye, of Westthorpe, 
Notts, to Juliana Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
J. J. C. Bullock, esq. of Harley-street, 
and of Faulkbourn Hall, Essex. 

10, At Thetford, James Steward, esq. of 
Yarmouth, to Sarah, only dau. of Daniel 
Sewell, esq. of the Abbey, Thetford. 

Jas. Macdonald, esq. M. P. eldest son 
of Sir Archibald Macdonald, to the Lady 
Sophia Keppel, eldest dau. of the Earl of 
Albemarle. 

Lieut.-col. Hon, Jas. H. Keith Stewart, 
M. P. (brother of the Earl of Galloway), 
to Henrietta Anne, second dau, of the 
Rev. Spencer Madan, D.D. 

Lieut.~col. Steele, Coldstream Guards, 
to Lady Elizabeth Montague, daughter of 
the Duke of Manchester, 

11, A. Carrick, M.D. of Clifton, to Ca- 
roline, youngest dau. of Rob. Tudway, 
esq. of Wells, and sister of J. P. Tudway, 
esq. M.P. for that city. 

12, At Ipswich, Mr. John Leggatt, of 
Bucklersbury, London, to Marthe Leggatt, 
youngest dau. of Mr. Marston, Ipswich. 

The Earl of Roseberry, to Hon. Miss 
Anson, sister of the Right Hon. Lord Vis- 
count Anson, and grand-daughter of T. 
W. Coke, esq. of Holkham Hall, M.P. for 
Norfolk. . 

16. Octavius Henry, fourth son of Wm. 
Smith, esq. M. P. to Jane, dau. of T. V. 
Cooke, esq. of Hertford-street, May Fair. 

17. Jos. Phelps, esq. of the island of 
Madeira, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
Capt. Dickefison, R.N. of Bramblebury, 
Woolwich. 

18. W, Day, esq. of Mayfield, and Bra. 
zen-nose College, to Caroline, eldest dav. 
of the late Dr. John Grindlay. 

19. T. W. Leech, esq. of E. I. C. Naval 
Service, to Selina Charlotte, second dau. 
of Wm. Toosey, esq. of Bencoolen. 

24. Henry R. Pearson, esq. of Golden- 
square, to Anne, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Harris, esq. 

S. Lovat, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
to Frances, youngest dau. of the late John 
Batt, esq. of Moditonham, Cornwall. 

25. John Callaghan, esq. of Teddington, 
to Grace Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Mat. 
Gosset, esq. of Twickenham (Viscount of 
the island of Jersey), and grand-daughter 
of the late Sir Thos. Frankland, bart. of 
Thirkleby, Yorkshire. 

OBI- 
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Dr. Jonn Porter, Bishop of Crocuer. 

This eminent Prelate (who died July 
27,) was formerly Fellow, and sometime 
Tutor of Trioity College, Cambridge ; 
where he took the degrees of A. B. 1773; 
A. M. 1776; S. T. P. per Lit. Reg. 1792. 

Having been nominated one of the 
Chaplains to Earl Camden, when that 
Nobleman repaired to Ireland as Viceroy, 
he was speedily nominated to a Bishop- 
rick, Accordingly, on the translation of 
Dr. Law from Killaloe to the See of El- 
phin, in 1795, he was nominated succes- 
sor to that Prelate; and in the course of 
the succeeding year was himself trans- 
lated to Clogher. 

The Bishop died intestate ; he has left 
property to the amount of 240,000/, 


Dr. James Prayrair. 

James Playfair, D.D. F. R.S. F. A. S. 
Edinb. (whose death we announced in 
our last Supplement, p. 655,) was born 
in the parish of Bendachie, in the county 
of Angus, about the year 1740. After 
the common course of education he went 
to St. Andrew’s, where he studied with 
great diligence, and was licepsed as a 
Preacher by the Presbytery of Meigle. 
He was next presented to the living of 
New Tile by Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, af- 
ter which he obtained that of Meigle, near 
the seat of the same gentleman. This na- 
turally introduced him to the patronage of 
the family of Bute, which led to his ap- 
pointment as Principal of the United Col- 
lege of St. Salvador and St. Leonard, in 
the University of St. Andrew's. He was the 
author of a laborious and valuable Sys- 
tem of Chronology, comprised in eight 
parts, fol. 1784. 

He was the father of Dr. John Playfair, 
the lamented Professor of Mathematics 
at Edinburgh ; whose death we announced 
in our last, p. 87.—In “ Peter’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk,” recently published, we find 
the following notice, of Mr. Professor Piay- 
fair. 

“Mr. P. was the only other person 
whose conversation made any very strik- 
ing impression.on me—but, indeed, this 
might well be the case, without the least 
reflection on the talents of those present. 
This gentleman’s mode of talking is just 
as different as possible from his friend’s 
(Professor Leslie) ; it is quietly, simply, 
unaffectedly sensible, and that is all one 
thinks of it at first—but by degrees he 
says things, which, although at the mo- 
ment he utters them they do not produce 
avy very startling effect, they have the 
power to keep one musing on them for a 
long time after he stops; so that even if 


one were not told who he is, I believe one 
would have no difficulty in discovering 
him to be a great man. The gravity of 
his years—the sweet unassuming gentle- 
ness of his behaviour—and the calm way 
in which he gives utterance to thoughts, 
about which almost any other person 
would have made so much bustle—every 
thing about the appearance and manners 
of this serene and venerable old man, has 
left a feeling of quiet, respectful, and affec- 
tionate admiration upon my mind.” 


James Forses, Esa. F. R. S$. 

Aug.1. At Aix-la-Chapelle, James 
Forbes, esq. of Stanmore, Middlesex, and 
of Albermarie-street, Fellow of the Royal * 
and Antiquarian Societies, and Methber of 
the Arcadian Society at Rome. 

He was a lineal descendant of the Earls 
of Granard, and was born in London in” 
1749. Having obtained an appointment 
as a Writer to Bombay, he left England 
before he had attained his 16th year; and 
with a little knowledge of drawing, and an 
ardent desire to explore foreign countries, 
he travelled near 20 years in different 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America, en- 
deavouring to investigate the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, to study the 
natural history, and delineate the prin- 
cipal places and picturesque scenes in 
the various regions he visited. To these 
he added the costume of the natives; and 
coloured drawings of the birds, fish, in- 
sects, fruits, flowers, and vegetables, 
found in such an infinite variety in those 
distant climes. During that period he 
resided four years among the Brahmins, 
in Hindostan, at a distance from the 
European settlements, where he bad an 
excellent opportunity of observing the 
lives and tenets of that singular tribe. 
His drawings and accompanying descrip- 
tions, during these travels, fill 150 folio 
volumes, containing upwards of 52,000 
pages, the work of his own hand. 

Afier having filled early in life several 
honourable and important stations in dif- 
ferent parts of Jndia, he returned in 1784, 
to enjoy the sweets of domestic life and 
retirement at his mansion at Stanmore-bill. 
He married in 1788, Rosee Gaylard, 
daughter of Joseph Gaylard, esq. of Stan- 
more, by whom he bas issue one daugh- 
ter, married in 1809 to the Comte de Mon- 
talembert, Minister from France to Wir- 
temberg.—His hours of leisure were past 
in vast literary labours—social affection, 
and genuine hospitality, in the bosom of 
a family and numerous circle of friends, 





* Elected F.R.S. in March 1803, 
by 
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by whom he was beloved and respected.— 
His piety was most distinguished —his 
virtue most active—bis charity unbound- 
ed; by which, though all benefited,— 
that class who cannot dig, and to beg are 
ashamed, were the especial objects of his 
unostentatious and secret bounty. The 
unhappy, and the widow, and the orphan 
were his peculiar care—for the sensibility 
of his nature was uncommon to the latest 
period of his life, and only equalled by 
the strength of his intellectual faculties, 
and by every manly and Christian virtue. 

Not having seen the Continent of Europe, 
he left England, during the first French 
war, to explore the classical scenes of 
Italy, the romantic regions of Switzer- 
land, and the extensive tracts of Germany ; 
but could not then visit France. 

During the short Peace, in April 1803, 
he accompanied his wife and daughter to 
Holland ; and from thence, without know- 
ing of hostilities having recommenced, he 
arrived at Paris the day after the Eoglish 
were made prisoners. He shared their 
fate; and was sent to Verdun, where he 
was detained till July 1804, when he was 
released by Buonaparte, at the solicita- 
tion of the National Institute, Sir Joseph 
Banks, the President of the Royal Society, 
having exerted his influence with Mons, 
Carnot *, the Presideut of the Institute, 

On his return to this country, the first 
work Mr. Forbes published was, “ Let- 
ters from France, written in the years 
1803 and 1804; including a particular 
Account of Verdun, and the situation of 
the British Captives in that City,” 2 vols, 
8vo. 1806.— He afterwards published, 
* Reflections on the Character of the 
Hindoos, and the importance of convert- 
ing them to Christianity,” 8vo. 1810.— 
His chief Work, however, is intituled ** Ori- 
ental Memoirs,” &c. 4 vols. 4to. 1813, 
embellished with 93 beautiful Engravings 
from his original Drawiogs, containing 
much interesting matter on the Natural 
History of India, his residence among the 
Brahmins, natives, and conversion of the 
Hindoos. 

The worthy Author had much gratification 
ia presenting copies of this Work to the 
Royal Institute at Paris, as a testimony 
of grateful remembrance for having pro- 
cured him permission to return to Eng- 
land in order to finish these splendid vo- 
lumes +. 

Mr. Forbes was a valuable Correspon- 
dent to the Gentleman’s Magazine for up- 
wards of thirty years. One of his last 





* Mr. Forbes’s Letter to M. Carnot is 
printed in vol. LXXIV. p. 754. 

+ See a Minute of the Proceedings of 
the Institute, honourable to all parties, in 
vol, LXXXIV., ii. p. 516. 
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Communications was an interesting anec- 
dote of our lamented Princess Charlotte, 
inserted in vol. LXXXVII. ii. p. 483. 

In 1816, he accompanied his daughter 
and family to France, where he remained 
near two years ; and again in June 1819, 
he left England with the intention to visit 
his daughter at Stutgard, with his eldest 
grandson, when he was seized with the 
lingering and painful illness which termi- 
nated his most valuable life, in the arms of 
his child and grandchildren who had gone 
to meet him at Aix-la-Chapelle, on the ist 
of August 1819, aged 70—that life of la- 
bour in the Lord, which had been but a 
Preparation for a blissful eternity. 


Sel 


Wiitiam Borerer, Ese. 

The late William Boteler, esq. F.S. A. 
was born at Eastry in the county of Kent, 
in which parish his family had been resi- 
dent for many generations. He married 
first in 1774, Sarah ¢, daughter and co- 
heir of Thomas Fuller of Statenborough 
in the same parish, esq. by whom he had 
issue three sons, two of whom died infants, 
and the other, William Fuller Boteler, is 
of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister at law, and Re- 
corder of the city uf Canterbury, and of 
the towns and ports of Sandwich and New- 
Romney ; secondly, in 1785, Mary, daugh- 


’ ter of John Harvey §, of Sandwich, esq. 


a Captain in his Majesty’s Royal Navy, 
who commanded the Brunswick, and was 
mortally wounded in the action on the 
Ist of June 1794; by her he had 16 chil- 
dren, of whom five died young, and the 
following survive; Richard, a Captain in 
the corps of Roya! Engineers, Henry, 
now a commander in the Royal Navy, 
John-Harvey, and Thomas, Lieutenants 
in the Royal Navy ; Edward, of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, B. A., Ro- 
bert; and five daughters, Maria, Eliza, now 
the wife of the Rev. Charles James Bur- 
ton, M. A., Julia, Agnes, and Bertha, 

Mr. Boteler lived at Eastry the greater 
part of his life. In the year 1814 he 
went with his family to reside in Canter- 
bury, where he died on the 4th of Septem- 
ber 1818, aged 72 years, He was buried 
in the family vault in Eastry Church. 

Mr. Boteler throughout his life was much 
attached to the study of antiquities, and he 
had made considerable collections for the 
History of his native parish, and the 
neighbouring parts of Kast Kent. The 
substance of these collections was com- 





¢ Her elder sister Jane married Wil- 
liam Boys of Sandwich, esq. F. A. and 
L.S.S. of whom see Biographical Me- 
moirs, in vol, LXXIIL. p. 421. 
§ For an Account of Capt. Harvey and 
his services, see vol. LXIV, p. 674. 
municated 
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municated by him to Mr. Hasted, the His- 
torian of the County of Kent, who, in the 
preface to the 4th volume of the first 
edition of his history, acknowledges, in the 
most handsome manner, the assistance he 
received from Mr. Boteler in the compi- 
Jation of the work. As a further testi- 
mony of such assistance, Mr. Hasted de- 
dicated the ninth volume of the second 
edition of his history to Mr. Boteler, stat- 
ing that it was to him that the publick 
was in a great measure indebted for what- 
ever pleasure and information they might 
receive from the perusal of that part of 
the History. 

Mr. Boteler, after he went to reside at 
Canterbury, obtained leave of his Grace 
the Archbishop, and of the Archdeacon, to 
arrange the papers in their Registry. In 
this employment, which he felt was of 
great public utility, at the same time that 
it was a source of great amusement to 
himself, be spent much of bis time, until 
his increasing infirmities would no longer 
admit of his leaving his house, By his in- 
defatigable exertions, aided by his inti- 
mate knowledge of the History of the 
County, the papers in the Registry are 
now arranged ia an order probably not to 
be seen in any other Court. 

Mr. Boteler was a man of strict ho- 
nour and integrity. As a magistrate he 
was zealous and active; as a husband, 
father, and friend, he was affectionate and 
kind; his loss will long be deplored by 
his widow and children, and regretted by 
a numerous and respectable circle of ac- 
quaintance. 

He bore for his arms, Argent, 3 escut- 
cheons Sable, each charged with a covered 
cup Or; and for the crest, on a wreath of 
the colours, a covered cup Or, between a 
pair of wings endorsed, the dexter Argent, 
the sinister Azure. 


Tue Rev. Peter Roserts, M.A. 

May .... At Halkin, co. Flint, the Rev. 
Peter Roberts, M.A. to which living he 
had been inducted but a few months. 
This event has deprived Wales of an emi- 
nent writer in its particular literature and 
language, and the kingdom at large, of a 
rare union of worth and talent. It is said, 
Mr. R. was a student of Trinity College, 
Dublin; wherever he was educated, he 
was an honour to the foundation. His 
valuable and extensive library was sold 
in Shrewsbury (nine days sale), commenc- 
ing the 9th of August. He was Author of 
* Observations on the Principles of Chris- 
tian Morality.”—* Christianity Vindicat- 
ed ina series of Letters to M. Volney, on 
his Revolutions of Empires.”—Harmony 
of the Epistles.” —** A Sketch of the early 
History of the Cymry, or Antient Britons, 
from the year 700, before Christ, to A. D. 
500,”—** View of the Policy and Doctrines 


Rev. Peter Roberts. —Rev. Wm. Herringham. 
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of the Church of Rome.”—* The Chronicle 
of the Kings of Britain.”—*“ On Christian 
Morality.”—‘* Manual of Prophecy.”— 
“The Cambrian Popular Antiquities,” &c. 


Rev. R. M. Detarosse. 

July 27. At Dieppe, on bis return from 
Paris, of an apoplectic attack, in his 
62d year, the Rev. Robert Mark Dela- 
fosse, of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, LL.B. 
1797; during many years the respect- 
ed conductor of a school of the highest 
reputation at Richmond; and: a gen- 
tleman not less distinguished by his nu- 
merous private virtues than for his ex- 
alted character in the line of Greek and 
Hebrew l\iterature. The laborious office 
which he so long and honourably sustained, 
he discharged with diligence and fidelity, 
seldom equalled, never exceeded; and 
many highly respectable and worthy cha- 
racters that have adorned our Universities, 
and now make a conspicuous figure on 
the great theatre of I:fe, to him are proud 
to owe their lasting obligations. In that 
arduous occupation, he united the cau- 
tious vigilance of the preceptor, with all 
the tender solicitude of an affectionate 
parent. Though without preferment, to 
whiah his usefulness:in life, and his pro- 
found erudition, especially of the biblical 
kind, justly entitled him, he repined not ; 
but continued conscientiously to perform 
the inferior duties of the Church with zeal 
and with energy. Possessed of superior 
talents and extensive knowledge, yet was 
his conversation ever marked with candour, 
and his opinions given with modesty; and, 
while his manners were easy and affable, 
his life and conduct were impressive and 
exemplary. Connected by the most en- 
dearing ties with a large circle of relatives 
and friends, his many excelleut qualities 
will long live embalmed io their faithful 
remembrance; and while Affection and 
Friendship heave over his remains the sigh 
of heart-felt regret, Genius and Science 
will not fail to shed congenial tears with 
those that already bedew the graves of a 
Porson aud a Burney ! 

Mr. Delafosse has left a widow and six 
children to bewail their irreparable loss. 


Rev. Wituiam Herarincuam, B. D. 

A Memoir of this exemplary Divine 
(whose death was recorded in the Obitu- 
ary of this Magazine for March, p. 280,) 
would have claimed a much earlier inser- 
tion, but for the protracted, and still con- 
tinuing indisposition of a surviving friend, 
whose pen is well known to the publick. 

It has been frequently and well said, 
that the biography of every man, however 
humble his origin or sphere of life, may 
afford something worthy of notice, either 
by way of beacon, to deter from evil, or 
of example, to stimulate to what is 
praiseworthy. 

The 
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The Rev. Wm. Herringham was born 
in Kent, in the year 1757, of humble but 
worthy parents, and, when very young, was 
left an orphan in a most unpromising 
situation, without the independent means 
of support, and without expectations. By 
the death of the Rev. J. Herringham (in- 
testate), his father’s cousin, and rector of 
Chadwell in Essex, the advowson of that 
Living fell to him, and was held, till he 
was of age to succeed to it, first by the 
Rey. Mr. Smith, and afterwards by the 
Rev. Mr. Iliffe, a distant relation of the 
family. In the early, and indeed the 
greater part of his education, he was 
principally indebted to his own energy 
and prudence. In order to lay the foun- 
dation for his being brought up to the 
Church, an uncle who kept a smail school 
in Kent, and who was desirous, if pos- 
sible, of giving him an University edu- 
cation, but was dissuaded from the at- 
tempt on account of the alleged danger 
of injury to his morals, engaged as an 
usher, a young man from the North, who 
agreed to instruct the subject of this me- 
moir and a few other of the boys in Latin 
and Greek, When, however, he was about 
16, his instructor left the school; he suc- 
ceeded him as usher, and his further pro- 
gress in the learned languages was com- 
mitted to Mr. Burkett, Curate of Dr. 
Burnaby, the Vicar of Greenwich. The 
only opportunity he had of attending Mr. 
Burkett for instruction was after his own 
school hours, so that his time of stugy 
was almost exclusively confined to the 
hours of night. This induced a habit of 
late reading, which he continued to the 
age of 60. For his guide to the study of 
Divinity he was furnished with a list of 
books by Dr. Burnaby. In a memoran- 
dum of some particulars of his early life, 
drawn up by himself, he observes, ‘* My 
attention at this time was particularly 
turned to such studies as might best qua- 
lify me for the important station in life 
to which I was looking forward. Whilst 
engaged in this course, I saw an adver- 
tisement announcing the publication of 
* Sheridan’s Art of Reading.’ I was in- 
duced to peruse it; and by the help of it 
discovered that in reading I was a wretch- 
ed monotonist ; and that I laboured under 
other defects, which must be removed be- 
fore I could expect to read or preach with 
satisfaction to my hearers. I immediately 
set myself to the practice of reading 
aloud, which I had never practised before. 
I found myself labouring under a wretched 
monotony, and possessing a voice so weak, 
that I could not read aloud inan ordinary- 
sized room for ten minutes without cough- 
ing. By great perseverance and frequent 
practice I was enabled to surmount both 
these habits, and another equally unfor- 
iunate, of using the v for the w, and the 
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w for the v. I accustomed myself to speak 
aloud in the open air; and have gone to 
the river side, when the tide was coming 
in, and the wind blowing. By these means 
my voice was strengthened, and I acquired 
a clear articulation, having learned to 
open my mouth in speaking aloud ; 
whereas it is almost a national fault 
amongst Englishmen to speak through the 
teeth.” 

In due time Mr. Iliffe gave him a title 
to Orders; and he was ordained Deacon 
by Dr. Lowth, then Bishop of London. 
On the subject of his ordination he thus 
expresses himself: 

“ IT shall never forget the dignified and 
impressive manner of this venerable Pre- 
late. His address to the candidates for 
Holy Orders was the affectionate address 
of a father to his children, and made an 
indelible impression upon my mind. 
Amongst other things, he recommended 
us to read over at least four times a year 
the office of Ordination, to remind our- 
selves of the solemn engagement into 
which we had entered, and the awful re- 
sponsibility of the charge we had taken 
upon ourselves, I hope I have profited 
by his benevolent advice.” 

He adds, ‘* When Mr. Iliffe gave me 
a Title to Chadwell, he told me, he thought 
it right 1 should know what it was to be 
a Curate, and that he should give me a 
salary of only 25/ per ann. With the cu- 
racy of Chadwell | held also that of Little 
Thurrgck with a salary of 30/. and thus 
began the world with an annual income 
of only 551.” 

In what year he obtained possession of 
the rectory of Chadwell, the writer of this 
is not aware. In 1804, Bishop Porteus, 
unsolicited, gave him the prebend of Mara 
in St. Paul’s ; and in 1805, on the pre- 
sentation of the patron, Earl Waldegrave, 
he was admitted Rector of Borley in Es- 
sex. He was a Member of Clare-hall, 
Cambridge, as a 24-year man, and took 
the degree of B. D. 1791. 

In 1785, he married a daughter of the 
Rev. J. Woodrooffe, Rector of Cranham, 
Essex, by whom he had seven children, 
three of whom (daughters) are deceased. 
Four sons and the widow survive. The 
eldest son, Jobn Porter Herringham, suc- 
ceeded him on his own petition, as Rector 
of Chadwell, and also as Rector of Borley, 
on the presentation of the patron, the 
present Earl Waldegrave. 

In February last, after an illness of con- 
siderable duration, terminated the earthly 
existence of this worthy Minister of the 
Established Church, the record of whose 
life and conduct requires not the softeuings 
of partiality, or the false colouring of pa- 
negyric. ‘The simple truth, simply told, 
will be his best eulogy. He passed through 
life in the strict and punctual discharge ef 
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its various duties, public and private. In 
the line of his profession, whether as Cu- 
rate or Rector, he was exemplary in his 
attention to the spiritual, and even tem- 
poral concerns of the flock under his 
charge. Scrupulously punctual and zea- 
Jous on the Sabbath, he was equally the 
vigilant pastor through the week, watch- 
ful over the moral conduct of those around 
him, and ever prompt to administer the con- 
solations of Religion, as well as pecuniary 
assistance, to the afflicted. His admoni- 
tions were not confined to the pulpit, but, 
where occasions warranted, were given in 
private. In two instances (known to the 
writer of this) the parties took great of- 
fence at what they considered the officious 
and un-official interference of their par- 
son; but both have since gratefully ac- 
knowledged the delicacy and kiodness of 
the expostulations, and expressed their 
lasting obligations to their best friend. This 
may afford a useful hint to the younger 
Clergy, as to the propriety of their at- 
tending to this most difficult part of their 
professional duty, the delicacy required 
in the performance of it, and the proba- 
bility of a good effect eventually resulting 
from it. It deserves mention, that, as Cu- 
rate, he was attentive to the repair of the 
buildings in his occupation, liberally de- 
fraying from his own funds, as soon as 
he had the ability, expenses which might 
with strict propriety have been expected 
from his Rector. - To account for this, 
it is necessary to observe, that from ill 
health he was unable to reside at Chad- 
well, and that, after an experiment of 
18 months, which endangered his life, he 
had resided as Curate at Cranham, South- 
weald, Ingatestone, and Chipping Ongar, 
all in Essex. Still greater liberality was 
shewn in regard to the Manse and Church 
of Borley, of which he died resident in- 
cumbent, and in which, not being patron, 
he had only a life-interest. It is equally 
creditable to both parties, that during his 
residence at Chipping Ougar, Bp. Porteus 
tendered him the Living of a very popu- 
lous parish near the metropolis, with the 
flattering intimation, that he owed the ten- 
der to the Bishop’s earnest wish to collect 
around him some of the best parish priests 
he could find in his diocese. So high a 
compliment from so discriminating a pa- 
trop must have been highly gratifying. 
For various reasons the offer was declined, 
and soon afterwards the Bishop presented 
him with the Prebend of Mara. The cer- 
tain annual value of the Prebend was very 
trifling. The lease of the prebendal estate 
was wearing out. On the renew! a con- 
siderable fine was paid: but the annual 
value has been materially increased to 
succeeding prebendaries. How far he 
was a free agent in the arrangement, I 
am not able to state: but the presumption 
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is, that in proportion as the reserved an- 
nual payment was increased on the re- 
newal, the amount of the fine must have 
been diminished. In justice to the pa- 
rishioners of Chipping Ongar, as well as 
to the subject of this Memoir, it should be 
told, that, on his quitting them and re- 
moving to Borley, after a residence of 14 
years, they presented him with a hand- 
some piece of plate, with an inscription, 
bearing honourable testimony to the ex- 
cellence of his professional and private 
character. And it may be added, that, 
since his death, the parish of Chadwell 
have transmitted to his family a letter 
expressive of their gratitude for his at- 
tentive concern to his clerical duties (for 
though he could not reside with them, he 
seldom failed in his monthly attendance), 
and for the friendly intercourse, which for 
more than 36 years had subsisted between 
them without interruption. In his office 
of Justice of the Peace, he was exten- 
sively useful to the town and neighbour- 
hood of Chipping Ongar, punctual in his 
attendance at the weekly Bench, and ac- 
cessible at all times at his own house, 
By his firmness, tempered with concili- 
ating moderation, he well deserved and 
fully gained the respect and esteem of 
conflicting parties. In this character his 
loss has been severely felt. 

Among his other public functions may 
be classed that of Treasurer of the Essex 
Charity for the relief of Poor Clergymen 
aud their widows and children. To his 
unremitting and zealous attention to this 
interesting Institution the whole body of 
the sarrounding Clergy bear ample and 
willing testimony. 

Upon authority that cannot be ques- 
tioned, it may be asserted, that he was 
equally exemplary in the discharge of the 
duties of private life. As a husband and 
father, ever solicitous for the present com- 
fort and permanent welfare of his nearest 
and dearest connections ; as the master of 
a family, watchful over the moral con- 
duct of his dependants, and ready to pro- 
mote their best interests. 

It is no slight proof of the high estima- 
tion in which he was generally held, that, 
for the greater part of his life, he was en- 
gaged in executorships, frequently called 
upon as mediator in family and other dif- 
ferences, and as umpire in cases of dis- 
puted dilapidations, 

Such, and thus various, have been the en- 
gagements, the conduct, and the merits of 
my departed friend. The governing prin- 
ciple of his life appears to have been a steady 
determination to” perform to the best of 
his power every duty attached to his par- 
ticular profession and situation. And it 
was his peculiar merit, to turn to good 
account every talent committed to his 
charge. No opportunity of being useful 

was 
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was slighted ; his energies were uniformly 
directed to some beneficial end. What- 
ever object was in view, if attainable, 
engaged every effort, and the result sel- 
dom deceived him. Not long before his 
decease, he observed, apparently with 
great satisfaction, that his constitution and 
bodily powers had not been suffered to 
rust, but were fairly worn out—and under 
the pressure of several formidable com- 
plaints and the apprehension of a surgical 
operation, only deferred on account of 
excessive debility, he retained his charac- 
teristic cheerfulness, contributing, as for- 
merly, from his inexhaustible store of 
anecdote, to the amusement of those 
around him. 

His sense of Religion was sesious, firm, 
and practical. His conviction of the sin- 
fulness of the fallen nature of man, and 
the necessity of a Divine Redeemer, ap- 
peared ever present to his mind; but he 
loved to contemplate the Deity in his at- 
tributes of goodness and mercy, aod he 
was happily free from the many fears and 
apprehensions which embitter the last 
moments of the more timid and gloomy. 
In humble confidence in the merits and 
intercession of his Saviour, he calmly 
awaited the summons of his heavenly Fa- 
ther, and finally received it with entire 
resignation and perfect tranquillity of 
mind. J. 0. 


Hucu Moises, A. M. & M.D. 

May17. Justly lamented by those who 
knew him, aged 46, Hugh Moises, A, M. 
& and M.D. late of the Royal Artillery, 
and youngest son of the late Rev. Edward 
Moises, Vicar of Masham, Yorkshire, and 
Rector of Kirby Malzerd, near Studley 
Park, in the same county. 

He endured a most painful and pro- 
tracted illness with the firm bearing of a 
Christian, habitually resorting to the only 
source from whence fortitude can be de- 
rived, and during the acute and lingering 
mental and bodily sufferings of the last 
five years, gave a bright example of faith 
and patience. 

He entered the world with all those ad- 
vantages of birth and education which ge- 
nerally ensure a good reception therein; by 
his talents or his application to study 
(which was intense) he acquired very su- 
perior views of medical science while he 
was yet a minor, which procured him at 
that early age, unsolicited, the appoint- 
ment of full surgeon in the army. He 
devoted his life to the benefit of the ser- 
vice in this responsible situation, fulfilling 
the duties of it with fidelity, zeal, and in- 
tegrity. He had no line of demarcation 
between his pleasures and his duty; they 
were so intermingled and melted into each 
other, that the one was always rendered 


conducive to the other. But beyond the 
adventitious and extraneous gifts which 
he had received from birth and culture, 
he possessed qualities which he owed to 
God alone. He possessed an understand- 
ing vigorous, clear, and acute; a heart 
warm, tender and true; a temper cheer- 
ful and conciliating ; a soul above mean- 
ness, subterfuge, or chicauery. To these 
qualities were united the most polished 
manners, the kindest dispositions. He 
gave proof of his intellectual endowments 
in several works of science and of taste, 
and those few faithful friends who enjoyed 
his confidence can bear ample testimony 
to the endearing qualities of his beart. 

Thus while they mourn his loss, for so- 
ciety and themselves, they “‘ sorrow not as 
those without hope,” assured that such 
qualities as he possessed were not be- 
stowed to perish in the grave. * There is a 
spirit in man” over which death has no 
dominion— 


** Now is the drama ended—not till now, 
So full of chance and change is all below, 
Could we pronounce him happy.—Now se- 
caie [endure, 
From pain, from grief, and all that we 
He sleeps in peace—say rather svars to 
Heaven.” 
His Works are: “ An Inquiry into the 
Abuses of the Medical Department in the 
Militia of Great Britain, with some ne- 


cessary amendments proposed,” 8vo, 1794. 
—On the Blood, or a General Arrange- 
ment of important Facts, relative to the 
Vital Fluid,” 8vo. 1794. —* An Appendage 
to the Toilet, or an Essay on the Manage- 
ment of the Teeth,” 8vo. 1799. 


DEATHS. 

1818. I" is with concern we have to 
March 2i.* record the death of Mr. John 
Donaldson, Missionary at Surat—his de- 
cided piety, ardent zeal, and the progress 
he had made in the study of the native 
language, during the short period of five 
months since his arrival, under the pres- 
sure of severe infirmities, evince the ex- 
tent of the loss which the Mission at Surat 
sustained by that event. He died at 
Bombay (to which place he had been 
advised to repair for the benefit of the sea- 
air) at the house of the Rev. Mr. Horner, 
the Wesleyan Missionary. He was well 
caculated in every requisite for the pro- 
motion of the great cause in which he had 
engaged, by the most unaffected piety 
and simplicity of manners, warm devo- 
tion, and consistent life ! 

Aug. 1. At Bellary, in the Madras 
Presidency, Mrs. Hands, late Mrs. De 
Granges; an event which will prove a se- 
tious loss to the Mission to that place. 
Her health. had been declining for about 
a year. During the latter part of this 
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period, she was visited several times a day 
by Dr. Owen, the garrison surgeon at Bal- 
lary, who left no means untried for ber 
restoration. As death drew nigh she deeply 
lamented that she had not been more 
spiritually minded, but ber departure was 
peaceful and happy. She had been en- 
gaged in various useful labours at Visa- 
gapatam and Bellary, especially in the 
superintendance of a school at the latter 
place, and had so conducted herself as to 
gain universal respect. Her funeral was 
numerously attended by all classes, who 
seemed arxious to testify their esteem for 
the departed, and sympathy for her be- 
reaved husband and family. Among those 
who were present on this melancholy and 
affecting occasion were General Long, 
with the officers of his staff, and nearly 
all the officers and ladies at Bellary. 
The interment took place in the burial- 
ground belonging to the garrison. 

1819, Jan. 20. Near Poonah, in the 
East Indies, Caroline, wife of Capt. Peter 
Lodwick, of the Company’s Military Ser- 
vice, 

Mar. 1. At Madras, the wife of the 
Right Hon. Hugh Elliot, Governor of Ma- 
dras. She was universally esteemed ; and 
‘while her death was a severe affliction to 
her own family, it excited general regret 
in the settiement.— The Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta arrived at Ma- 
dras on the 2d of March, and was thus ac- 
cidentally enabled to celebrate the funeral 
obsequies of Mrs. Elliot. 

March 20. On board H. M, S. Minden, 
on her passage to Bombay, the Lady of 
Rear Admiral Sir Richard King, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the East Indies. 

April 25. Atthe Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 22, Anna Maria, wife of Major Wat- 
son, 14th regt. infantry, and daughter of 
John Hollier, esq. of Thame, Oxfordshire. 

May 8. At Angostura, the benevolent 
and patriotic Don Manuel Palacio, well 
known in the scientific circles of London 
aod Paris. 

May 31, At the Hope Estate, Jamaica, 
aged 140 years, Roger Hope Killetson, a 
negro. His own account (which is strongly 
corroborated by living and written testi- 
mony) ts, that he was born at Merryman’s 
Hill, an old sugar estate. in St. Andrew’s, 
and was a father at the time of the great 
earthquake in 1692, which destroyed Port 
Royal; that he was at home when that 
event took place, and perfectly remem- 
bered the violence of the shock. 

June 24. At New York, George Young, 
esq. late of London. 

June 26. In Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
B. Milmard Burge, esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

June 28. At Lisbon, iu his 77th year, 
Edmond Power, esq. 

Gent. Mac. August, 1819. 
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July 1. At Penn-yan (New York), of a 
dropsy, aged 66, Jemima Wilkinson, com- 
monly called “‘ The Universal Friend.” 
She, a few moments previous to her death, 
placed herself in her chapel, and called 
in her disciples one by one, and gave each 
a solema admonition, then raised her 
hands, closed her eyes, and gave up the 
ghost. 

July 4. To his Sth year, Garnault 
Bowles, third and youngest son of Henry 
Carington Bowles, esq. Bull’s Cross, En- 
field. 

July 9. At Madeira, Catherine, wife of 
Dr. Gomlay, physician of the island, and 
daughter of the late Col. Van Cortlandt, 
of the Manor Corlandt. 

July 10. At Grey Abbey (Down), Wm. 
Crosbie Ward, esq. of Castle Ward, in the 
same county. 

July 11. Of a decline, aged 17, Emma, 
daughter of Mr. Goodwin, of Framling- 
ham, Suffo'k. 

At Spittlegate, near Grantham, aged 
87, Mr. John Bass. He was taken speech- 
less while eating his dinner, and died in a 
few hours, ~ 

July 12, At Brandeston, aged 94, the 
widow of the late Mr. Chenery, surgeon, 
of Earl Soham, Suffolk. 

July 15. At the Manse of Pittenweem, 
in the Presbytery of St. Andrew’s, the 
Rev. Dr, James Nairne, of Claremont, mi- 
nister of that parish, in the 69th year of 
his age, and in the 44th of his ministry. 

July 16. At Paris, the Sieur Guillet, 
a lodger in the Rue des Lyonnais, aged 
nearly 75, who bung himself in his apart- 
ments. A paper was found near him, in 
his own hand- writing, stating, in the fol- 
lowing terms, his motive for the act; “Je- 
sus Christ has said, that when a tree is old, 
and can no longer bear fruit, it is good 
that it should be destroyed.” This foolish 
old man had previously several times at- 
tempted his life. 

At Castle Hill, Denbigh, North Wales, 
aged 97, Mrs. Taylor. She retained all 
her faculties to the last. 

Sarah, youngest daughter of Mr, B. 
Marshall, of Watling-street. 

July 18. At Holbrook, Suffolk, aged 
85, Mr. Thomas Giles, au opulent farmer. 

July 19. In Suffolk- street, Charing 
Cross, aged 73, Thomas Gordon, esq, late 
of Premna, Aberdeenshire. 

Anne, wife of John Westbrook, esq. of 
Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square. 

July 20. At Walsingham-place, Lam- 
beth, Miss Le Mercier. 

At Holyrood-house, the Hon. Miss Mur- 
ray, daughter of the Hon. Mr. Murray, 
(grandson to the late Duke of Athol), and 
the Lady Elizabeth Murray, sister to the 
late Earl of Dunmore. 
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At Richmond, Surrey, aged 77, Mary, 
widow of the late Joba Knight, esq. of the 
Strand. 

July 20. Isabella, wife of Mr. E. Yates, 
of North-place, Gray’s-inn-road, and of 
Little Britain. 

In Portman-street, in her 70th year, 
Miss Kiilegrew. 

July 21, At Norwich, in his 58th year, 
William Ray, esq. of Tannington-place, 
Suffolk. In him the poor have lost a li- 
beral benefactor, and his surviving family 
and relations a kind and most affectionate 
friend. 

Rebecca, wife of the Rev. Mr. Collin- 
son, Curate of Ryton, county of Durham. 

At Aberystwith, of an apoplexy, Joba 
Parry, esq. 

At Dollar Field, Miss Margaret Wilson, 
daughter of Andrew Wilson, esq. type- 
founder, Glasgow. 

In Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, the 
widow of the late Major Heitland, of the 
Madras Establishment. 

In Great James-stree', Bedford-row, the 
widow of the late William Webb, esq. 

At Laytonstone, in his 73d year, T. 
Hargrave, esq. 

July 22, At Hammersmith, in his 78th 
year, John Hayter, esq. of Old Cavendish- 
street, St. Mary-la- Bonne. 

Ju'y 23, aged 66, Mr. Stephen Couch- 
man, printer, of Throgmorton-street. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of Mr. 
Daly, of Upper Thames-street. 

Near Exeter, aged 54, Mary Green, wi- 
dow of the late George Laue, esq. of Croy- 
don Common. 

{v her 29th year, Frances, wife of Mr. 
Hastie, Solicitor, of East Grinstead. 

In Upper Seymour street, io bis 16th 
year, Frederick George, youngest son of 
the late Henry Peutoa, esq. formerly M. P. 
for Winchester, &c. 

lo Park-street,. Bath, Mr. James Dib- 
ble, of Tottenham Court Road, brandy- 
inerchant. 

In Norfolk street, Elizabeth, aged 58, 
wife of Edward Spencer, esq. of Oldcastle, 
Glamorganshire. 

July 24. The Rev. Frederic Raymond 
Barker, Vicar of Teyntou, Oxfordshire, 
and Rector of Little Barrington, Glouces- 
tershire. 

In Nottingham-place, the widow of the 
late John Walker Wilson, esq. late of 
Clifton. 

In Whitefriars, in his 84th year, T. 
Hawkes, esq. 

At Milbourn, near Malmesbury, Wilts, 
Edmund Estcourt Gale, esq. of Ashwick- 
house, Somersetshire. 

fu his 58th year, Mr. Thos, Havell, 
plumber, of Kingston, Surrey. 

Aged 24, Harriet Jane, wife of David 
Okeden Parry Okeden, esq. of Bishop’s 
‘leiguton, and daughter of the late Hon. 
Juhu Thomas Capel. 
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July 25. Miss Susanna Cruttenden, of 
Alfred -place, Newington. 

In her 67th year, the widow of the late 
Josias Lister, esq. of Islington. 

Aged 65, Mr. Robt. Dinsdale, of Kings- 
land. road, 

July 26. Aged 81, Wm. Chatteris, esq. 
bavker, of Lombard-street. 

At Inverness, North Britain, in bis 66th 
year, the Right Rev. Andrew Macfarlane, 
Senior Bishop of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church. 

At Torquay, Devonshire, in his 51st 
year, Matthew Mills Coates, esq. late of 
Clifou; and June 20, at Ghent, when 
bathing in the river Lys, aged 15, John, 
his fourth son, a pupil of the Royal Col- 
lege of that place. 

Mr. Dan. Todd, many years Teacher of 
the Mathematics, &c. at Hounslow School. 

In Dover-street, Piccadilly, aged 63, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Allcock. 

Samuel, eldest son of Sam. Chatfield, 
esy. of Lavender Sweep, Battersea Rise. 

July 27. At Ipswich, in her S3rd year, 
Frances, relict of the late, and mother of 
the present Thomas Green, esq. 

At Pimlico, aged 66, Mr. J. Gibbs, who 
had been upwards of 20 years an active 
and respected member of the Police Estab- 
lishment at Bow-street. 

At Yarmouth, in his 46th year, William 
Cooch Pillars, esq. of Norwich, 

In Gardiner-street, Dublin, Mr. Mont- 


gomery, late Stage Manager of the Thea- 
tre Royal, Dubliv. 

At Kensington, in his 88th year, Ed- 
ward Jennings, esq. formerly of Rippon, 
Yorkshire, and the Middle Temple. 


July 28. At Ely, in bis 74th year, Jas. 
Golborne, esq. for nearly half a century 
Receiver and Expenditor General to the 
Hoa, Corporation of Bedford Level, which 
office he resigned at the last April Meeting. 

in Berkeley-square, Thomas Graham, 
esq. of Kinross and Burleigh, M. P. for 
the counties of Kinross and Clackmannan. 

At East Dulwich, Margaret Douglas, 
wife of Mr. Gilbert Barrington. 

Aged 42, Mr. James Carter, cook, of 
Portugal-street. 

At Southgate, in ber 23d year, Ann, 
wife of Mr. W. Leaver, of St. Jobn’s-lane, 
Clerkenwell, 

July 29. At Bamberg, aged 39, Dr. 
Wetzel, Editor of “ The Franconian Mer- 
cury ;” well known also as a poet. The 
German Papers speak of very extraordi- 
nary attempts made in the beginning of 
his illness by the Prince of Hohenlohe to 
convert him to the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion. 

At Teignmouth, Thomas, eldest son of 
the late T. Cartwright Slack, esq. 

July 30. Mrs. White, the wife of a 
clothier, of Stonehouse. As she was walk- 
ivg by the side of the Stroud Canal, she 
accidentaily fell in, and was drowned. 

She 
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She was far advanced in pregnancy, and 
has left a disconsolate husband and seven 
small children to lament her loss. 

At Halnaby Hall, Yorkshire, aged 42, 
the wife of J. P. Miibanke, esq. late of 
Calverton, Nottinghamshire. 

Wm. Walker, esq. of High Lands, Bed- 
fordshire. 

July Si. At Wells, aged 80, the Hon. 
Sam. Knollis, Lieut.-colonel in the Army ; 
aod one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for Somersetshirey.—He was one of 
the few surviving Officers who fought and 
conquered on the plains of Micden, where 
he received a severe wound; from the 
effects of which, after many years’ service, 
he was compelled to retire, when Major 
of the 51st regiment. 

At Lane’s Grove (Queen’s County), 
aged 57, George O’ Doran, esq. one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Wexford. 

lo Upper Clapton, Mr. Jobn Hawkins, 
of Lombard-street. 

Of an apoplexy, aged 28, Allen Mar- 
shall, esq. of Nelson-square, and Tooley- 
street, Southwark. 

At Wandsworth, in his 67th year, Mr. 
Wn. M’Andrew, of Lower Thames:street. 

At Clapham Common, in her 65:h year, 
Mrs. Rebecca Prior. 

Lately. At bis house in Bloomsbury- 
square, Daniel Davis, esq. surveyor, 

In Great George-street, Euston-square, 
in his 17th year, Robert, eldest son of 
Rob. Barry, esq. barrister-at-law. 

In his 75th year, the Rev. William 
Percy, D.D. rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Charlston, South Carolina, and formerly 
of Queen’s-square Chapel, Westminster. 

Cheshire — In his 80th year, the Rev. J. 
‘Tomkinson, 22 years rector of Davenham. 

Devonshire—At Sidmouth, aged 68, 
Eliza, relict of the late Wm. Dashwood, 
esq. of Green Bank, Falmouth. 

Dorsetshire—Mary Rawes, of Marnhull, 
in the 98th year of her age; one of the 
Society of Friends. 

Essex — At Weathersfield, Essex, the 
Rev. Thomas Mark, more than twenty 
years pastor of the Dissenting congrega- 
tion at that place. 

Gloucestershire — Rev. George Brown, 
late of Pucklechurch, Gloucestershire, and 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Hants — At Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, 
Hester Maria, only daughter of Wm. Pur- 
ton, esq. of Faintree, near Bridgenorth. 

Kent — At Tenterden, Mrs. Dyer, in an 
advanced age. She had lived for many 
years in a state of poverty ; but it is since 
discovered that she died possessed of con- 
siderable property. 

Lincolnshire —In consequence of a fall 
down the steps out of the Debtors’ room, 
Mr. William Lee, Gaoler of Grimsby. 

Somersetshire — In Syduey-place, Bath, 
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in her 85th year, the widow of Humphrey 
Prideaux, esq. of Place House, Pad>tow, 
Corowal!.—This Lady gave upwards of 
1000/. per aenum to relieve the wants of 
her distressed fellow creatures. Mes. 
Prideaux, we understand, has bequeathed 
legacies to the following Lostimtions :— 
The General Ho-pital, Casualty Hospital, 
National Schools, Penitentiary, and the 
National Benevolent Institution in Bath ; 
the Blind Asylum in Bristol; and the 
Deaf and Damb Asylum in London. 

In Sydney-place, Bath, at an advanced 
age, Edward Forbes, esq. 

In New King-street, Bath, Elizabeth, 
widow of the lae Rev. Baldwin Wake. 

Aged 70, the Rev, Joho Fewtrell, rector 
of Stocklinch Ottersey, Broadway, and 
vicar of Pile Abbots, Somerset. 

Wilts —In ber 73d year, the widow of 
Mr. Solomon Sweetapple, late of West 
Harnham, near Salisbury, 

Wiorcestershire—in Palace-row, aged 92, 
the widow of the late W. Hlingworth, esq. 
of Nottingham. 

Wates— At Newton, Glamorganshire, 
the Rev. R, Knight, vicar of Mickleton, 
in Gloucestershire; rector of Baynton, 
Worcestershire, and brother of Colonel 
Knight, of Tythegstone, in the former 
county. 

Rev. Robert Maurace, rector of Lian- 
bedr, vicar of Rhuddlan, and one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
counties of Denbigh and Flint. 

At Haverford West, aged 61, John 
Harding, esq. of Clynderwyn. 

IneELAND—At the Palace of Ferns, Geor- 
giana, wife of Jas. Boyd, esq. of Roplace 
(Wexford), and second daughter of the 
late Hon. George Jocelyn. 

At Fort Frederick (Cavan), suddenly, 
Sneyd Sankey, esq. High Sheriff of the 
County, and only son of Col. Sankey, of 
the Royal City of Dublin Milvvia. 

Asroap—At La Isla, on the river Apure, 
Col. Jas. Rooke, who fell a sacrifice to bis 
exertions in the cause of the Patriots in 
South America, from the severe duties of 
the Staff Appointment he held uuder the 
Supreme Chief, General Bolivar. 

On-board his Majesty’s brig Beaver, off 
Jamaica, Lieut. Henry P. Taylor, R. N. 
second son of Mr. Taylor, surgeon, of 
Kingston. 

At Negapatam, Capt. Wm. Griffinhoofe, 
late of the 9th regiment of Native Infan- 
try, Madras Est+blishment, 

Aug. 1. At Blackheath, aged 81, the 
widow of Henry Vansittart, esq. formerly 
Governor of Bengal, and mother of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

At Sevenoaks, after a very short indis- 
position, tue Rev, Robert Parsons. 

Aug. 2, At his seat at Lisanally, near 
Omagh, Ireland, by a tremendous stroke 
of lightning, Arthur Galbraith, esq. a 

gentleman 
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gentleman of very large fortune, and of 
a respectable family. It had been most 
oppressively hot, and on Monday, about 
one o’clock, began the most awful and 
and alarming storm of thunder and light- 
ning ever remembered there. It conti- 
nued for several hours, during which a 
number of cottages were injured, and 
many persons received slight shucks. The 
concluding peal, which consisted of two 
discharges of the electric fluid closely fol- 
lowing each other, like those of heavy 
artillery, particularly affected the house 
at Lisanally. It seemed to have entered 
at the chimney, where there was a con- 
siderable number of iron cranks, &c. and, 
following the bell wires into the several 
rooms, broke a quantity of glass, shattered 
the marble chimney-pieces, and left the 
whole a complete wreck.—Strange to re- 
Jate, the room least injured was the par- 
lour, to which Mr. Galbraith, with his 
lady and daughters, had retired for se- 
curity. The lightning seems, by a black 
mark in the upper part of the wall, to have 
run perpendicularly down to the spot 
where that gentleman as he sat was lean- 
ing, and to have entered at the upper 
part of the spine ; and following its course 
through its whole length, again to have 
pursued the perpendicular line on the 
wall. A deluge of rain followed, which 


raised to furious floods all the mountain 
streams, broke down bridges, and left hi- 


deous chasms in many places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lisanally. Mr. Galbraith, 
called away by this awful visitation, was 
a gentleman of the kindest heart and most 
inoffensive manners, fulfilling the private 
relations of husband and father with most 
endearing and amiable attention, and the 
public ones of Landlord and Grand Juror 
with most charitable and judicious indul- 
gence to a numerous tenantry, and ho- 
nest fidelity to the county at large. En- 
joying amply the means of doing good, he 
was never more happy than in doing it. 
The poor have lost in him a liberal bene- 
factor; his intimates a kind and sincere 
friend. It is remarkable, that Mr. Gal- 
braith had been taken notice of, as listen- 
ing with the most marked attention, on 
the day before his death, to a sermon 
preached in the parish Church of Omagh, 
on the uncertainty of buman life. If the 
sermon required an illustration, it has, in 
this instance, met with one of the most 
awful and impressive sort. 

In his 79:h year, Robert Russell, gent. 
of Saxmondham., In him the poor have 
tu regret the loss of a kind and benevolent 
friend. 

Aged 79, Peter Taylor, esq. Solicitor, 
and 55 years Town Clerk of Ripon. 

Mr. M pore, Auctioneer, at Tewkesbury : 
he was on Sunday thrown out of a gig near 
Stroud, in consequence of the horse ran- 
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ning away, and so much injured that he 
died on the following day. His wife also 
received some injury. 

At Gainsbro’, in the prime of life, of 
the hydrophobia, Mr. Knapton: upwards 
of two months ago he was playing with a 
small dog in his own house ; when the 
animal seized his lip, and not any symp- 
toms of the direful malady was discovered 
until six weeks after; when he became 
raving mad, and expired ow the next day. 

John Conway, esq. solicitor at Wells. 

In Green Park-buildings, aged 51, the 
widow of the late Rob. Hale, esq. of Cot- 
tle’s-house, Wilts, and sister of the late 
Governor Mocher. 

At Kensington-palace, in her 90th year, 
Viscountess Molesworth, widow of the late 
Lord Viscount Molesworth. 

At Salisbury, Betsey Moore, aged 80 
years ; and on Friday the 6th inst. Rachel 
Moore, aged 82 years; both of the Society 
of Friends, and daughters of the late Jo- 
sepb Moore, clothier, of that city. 

Aug. 5. In Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
in his 78th year, Mr. John Nodin. 

In his 6ist year, John Nicoll, esq. of 
Neasdon-house, Middlesex, one of the Mo- 
niers of his Majesty’s Mint. 

At Haverfordwest, John Harding, esy. 
of Clynderwen, aged 61. 

After returning from the funeral of a 
friend, suddenly. aged 66, of the angina 
pectoris, John Frye, sen. upwards of 40 
years Master of the Free School, &c. 
Thaxted, Essex, respected by all who knew 
his value: he was a man of eminent abi- 
lities, a well known and useful member of 
society, upright in his conduct, and an 
humble Christian. 

Aug. 4. After a long illness, aged 60, 
Mary, wife of Mr. Deighton, bookseller, 
Cambridge. Her afflictions, which she 
bore with patience and pious resignation, 
were long and severe; but it is hoped, 
through the merits of her Redeemer, they 
are now terminated in everlasting peace 
and rest. During upwards of forty years 
happy matrimonial union, she discharged 
the relative duties of life with credit to 
herself, and comfort to all around her, 
who have now to lament her loss, and will 
lung revere her memory. 

At Aivingham, aged 21, by drinking 
cold water when in a state of perspiration, 
Mr. George Coxon. 

The wife of Mr. Jas. Peart, hat-manu- 
facturer, of Charlotte-street, Blackfriars- 
road. 

In her 27th year, suddenly, Sarah, only 
daughter of the Rev, Wm. Thomas, of 
Enfield. 

Aug. 5. At Kentish-town (of an injury 
sustained by the overturning of a stage- 
coach), aged 63, John Owen Parr, esq. 
leaving ten children to deplore his loss, 

At Finchley, aged 79, Mr. Burford. 

In 
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In Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, the 
widow of the late Capt. Richard Oakley, 
R. N. 

At Whyte’s-cottage, Southbourne, Sus- 
sex, the wife of Sir John Allen De Bourghe, 
bart. 

At Bridge Parade, Bristol, Wm. Elton, 
esq. one of the oldest merchants of that 
cily. 

x Kirby Lonsdale, in his 67th year, 
Mr. Wm. Howson, formerly of Overbouses, 
in Bolton, near Lancaster, and late of 
Bath. Terrace, Newington, Surrey: his 
death was occasioned by the overturning 
of the Exmouth opposition coach from 
Newcastle the preceding day. 

Aug. 6. At Cheltenham, aged 54, Mr. 
John Thomas, of Bridge-str. Westminster. 

Lydia, third daughter of Capt. J. Robin- 
son, of Coddenham, Suffolk. 

At Alton, Hants, in her 91st year, the 
widow of the late Mr. Stephen Lee. 

At Cromer, Caroline, fourth daughter of 
Sir Charles Watson, bart. 

In Carmarthen-street, Fitzroy-square, 
Mrs, Aitkins. 

In Little Queen-street, Holborn, Mr. 
Hen, Oldfield. 

In her 56th year, Helen, wife of Capt. 
J. Phillips of Rotherhithe. 

Aug.7. At herson’s house, at Quain- 
ton, Buckinghamshire, Mrs. Margaret 
Littlehales, widow of the Kev. Dr, Listle- 
hales, formerly rector of Grendon Under- 
wood, and incumbent of the Consolidated 
Cure of Brill and Boarstall, in the same 
county, and daughter of Sir Crisp Gas- 
coyne, kut. of Barking, Essex, deceased. 

At Gothic.cottage, Nine Elms, vear 
Vauxhall (in consequence of a fall from a 
ladder), Joseph Newbery, esq. of Swan- 
yard, Southwark. 

Aug. 8. At Yarmouth, in his 820d 
year, Mr. Smyth, surgeon, who had prac- 
tised with deserved reputation for more 
than 50 years in thattown. The amenity 
of his manners, the accuracy of his obser- 
vations, and his unwearied attention to his 
profession, cannot be forgotten by the re- 
Jatives of the many respectable families 
who live to lament his loss, 

Aged 100, Mr. Walker, of Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire, father of the late Matthew 
Walker, esq. of New Steine, Brighton. 

At Hackney, in her 80th year, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Willis. 

After four days illness, aged 60, Mr. 
Joshua Chapman, of Oxford-street. 

dug. 9, At Ipswich, aged 58, Anne, wife 
of the Rev. Ed. Davies, of Bethesda Cha- 
pel in that town. She endured a severe 
affliction with truly christian fortitude and 
resignation, and her loss will be deeply 
felt by her family and friends, to whom 
she was much endeared by those virtues, 
which are iv a peculiar manner worthy of 
imitation, 
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Ta Upper Mary-la-Bonne-street, in her 
74th year, Mrs. Wall. 

At Knightsbridge, aged 48, James Ken- 
nedy, esq. Clerk of the Check of Sheerness 
Dock- yard. 

At the rectory, North Cray, aged 80, 
the wife of the Rev. T. Moore. 

At Moffat, Col. James Stewart, late of 
the 42nd regiment. 

At the Dowager Lady Cope’s, Eversley, 
Hants, aged 47, Miss Smith. 

Mrs. ‘Tomkins, matron of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. 

Aug. 10. At Oakingham, Berks, in her 
64:h year, Lucy, widow of the late Nath, 
Basnett, esq. of Camberwell. 

Jn Granby-row, Dublin, in his 90th year, 
the Hon. Pousonby Moore, brother to the 
Marquis of Drogheda. He married, 1st, 
in 1768, Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen, 
Ist viscount Mountcashell, who died 1777; 
and 2dly, in April 1781, Catharine, sister 
to Frederick lord Ashiown. 

Mr. Blake, of Burlington-gardens, Lon- 
don, and of How-green, near Hertford. 
His melancholy death was occasioned by 
the overturning of one of the Brighton 
coaches (of which he was a passenger) on 
the preceding day, at Cuckfield *, 

Aged 47, George Langton, esq. of Lang- 
ton-hall, near Spi'sby, one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the parts of Lind- 
sey ; aud on the 16th inst. his widow, who 
was in a dying state at the time of bis 
death.— Mr. Laugton was eldest son of the 
late Bennet Langton, esq. LL. B. (the 
frieud of Dr. Johnson), by bis wife, Mary 
Countess Dowager of Rothes. 

Mug. 11. Inher 20th year, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. William Leonard, surveyor, of 
Parson’s Green, Fulham. 

At Worthing, in his 25th year, suddenly, 
by the rupture of a blood-vessel in the 
head, Mr. Joseph Bensley, printer, of 
Bolt-court, Fieet-street. (The recent de- 
struction of the printing-office of his fa- 
ther and himself, by fire, is recorded in 
p- 575, of Part I.) 

At Hackney, S.C. Wilks, esq. late of the 
Military Fund Office, East India House. 

At Esher, in bis7 Ist year, Capt.C.Hughes. 

Aug. 12. Stephen Aime Allary, Chap- 
lain to the Dachess of Berry.—He signa- 
lized himself in the Army of the Prince of 
Conde, by administering the consolations 
of religion to the dying during the heat of 
action, and carrying off many of the 
wounded to receive surgical aid. This 
caused him to be denominated by the 
Duke of Berry the most intrepid grenadier 
in the French army. 

At Dawlish, aged 72, the widow of the 
late Charles Daibiac, esq. late of Mar- 
gate, and of Hungerford Park, Berks, 

* This is the éhird fatal accident re- 
corded iu this page, arising from want of 
due care in the driving stage-coaches. 

The 
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The wife of John Micklethwaite, esq. of 
lIridge Place, Sussex. J 

At Weymouth, aged 58, the wife of T. 
Glendining, esq. of Burton-crescent. 

Aug. 13. William Darton, sen. aged 64, 
bookseller, Gracechurch-street ; a valued 
Member of the Society of Friends, He 
was a useful public man, well known and 
respected ; and for a long period he will 
be remembered by the youth of Great 
Britain, by his judicious writings and nu- 
merous useful publications. He bore his 
sufferings with patience and resignation, 
and departed with the hope attendant on 
a well-spent life. 

At Sunning-bill, Henry Willis, esq. F.R. 
and F. A.S. of Kensington Palace. 

At Leeds, in her 24th year, Miss Har- 
grave, of the York and Leeds Company of 
Comedians. 

Aug. 14. At Norwood in his 47th year, 
Mr. Isaac Fisher, of Cockspur-street. 

Aug. 15. Inher 27th year, Charlotte, 
wife of Mr. Edward Winckworth, of High- 
street, Mary-le-bone. 

In Paradise-row, Stoke Newington, Jo- 
nathan Hoare, esq. 

At Walcott piace, Lambeth, after a 
short iliness, James Moncaster Atkinson, 
esq. 3 a character of general worth and 
benevolence ; and a supporter of several 
of the valuable charitable institutions in 
and about the metropolis. 

At Millbrook Lodge, Southampton, 
Amelia, wife of W. Lomer, esq. 

Aug. 16. Mary, wife of Henry Ganl- 
ter, esq. of Percy-street, and only daugh- 
ter of Nath. Ogle, esq. late of Kickley, 
Northumberland. 

At Paddington, Gertrude, widow of the 


Jate Arthur Barber, esq. of Chester, and 
youngest daughter of the late George Logie, 
esq. Swedish Consul at Algiers. 

Aug. 17. At Grosbois (in consequence, 
as it is said, of falling into a piece of wa- 
ter during a dreadful fit of apoplexy), 
Lieut.-gen, Count Caesar Berthier, bro- 
ther to the late Prince of Wagram, The 
Prince of Wagram commit'ed suicide, by 
throwing himself from the balcony of his 
Palace window, in Bamberg; see vol. 
LXXXV. i. 637, 646, 

Aged 18, Thomas, son of Mr. Pigot, 
engraver, of Manchester, who had engaged 
himself on board the Atlantic, lying in the 
Old Dock, Liverpool, bound to Rio Ja- 
neiro. While in the act of removing some 
articles on deck, he fell backwards into 
the hold, and fractured his skull so dread- 
fully, that he expired withio a quarter of 
an hour, without a groan. His vocal ta- 
lents were considerable, 

Mr. Harris, of Greenford Grove, Har- 
row ; he went to bathe in the Paddington 
Canal, and, venturing beyond his depth, 
was drowned. 

In Tower Royal, in his 71st year, J; 
Brovuks, esq. 

At Homerton, aged 55, Anne, wife of 
David Duval, esq. 

Aug.19. In Alfred-place, Mary Susanna, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Busfield. 

At Hamlet-house, Hammersmith, Ri- 
chard Hill, esq. one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the county of Mid- 
diesex and Surrey, and Chairman of the 
Bench of Magistrates for the Kensington 
division. , 

Aug. 23. At Twickenham, Henry 
Church, esq. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 27, to Angust 24, 1819. 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 125|50and60 118 


Males - 951 1830 Males 631 1246 5and10 50/60and 70 96 
Females - 879 Females 615 10 and 20 41] 70and80 177 


Whereof have died under 2 years old 345 20 and SO 96] 80and20 549 
30 and 40 124|]90 and 100 4 


Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 131 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending August 21. 
INLAND COUNTIES, | MARITIME COUNTIES. 
| 





Wheat ve [Basty | Cate | |Beans | o- Rye Barly Oats Beans 
d.|s. dis. d.| ad. Se d. a. d. s. d Ss d, 

36 “ola 0128 11/46 || Essex 63 ‘4l34 03s 026 sit 4 
36 0/35 O25 $46 O|Kent 73 137 0/33 230 138 a 
00 O33 O25 1046 0!|/Sussex 72 4/00 0:00 O28 0/48 ¥ 
39 035 629 054 O/Suffolk 69 4/00 0: 35 128 io oO 
00 000 O25 O44 10|/Cambridge68 300 000 023 vluv oO 
00 040 2/28 946 O!/Norfolk 69 5/36 033 626 O44 5 
00 OS9 026 648 O}|\Lincoin 63 1/00 040 O25 5i5t 0 
000 030 600 0 /York 72 1/52 0/36 024 0/53 § 
034 328 950 11,Durham 78 2)38 000 029 4:00 oO 


$s. 
Middlesex 171 
Surrey 72 
Hertford 69 
Bedford vi 
Huntingdon 68 
Northampt. 70 
Rutland 66 
Leicester 74 
Nottingham 73 





Derby 


Stafford 


Salop 


0,00 0/30 8.00 0) Northum. 69 9|44 038 028 0100 0 
0,50 529 4156 3||\Cumberl. 72 11/53 4/40 929 4100 0 
8,00 0|36 1100 0||Westmor. 80 0/62 060 O29 0/00 0 


76 
1+ 
80 





aa 


Hereford 78 6 0/40 6j32 656 Lancaster 73 3,00 O31 01295 1/40 0 


Worcester 72 0/40 


0/59 4)/Chester 69 1/00 000 O28 v0 0 


Warwick 75 0\40 alse 6155 6, Flint 68 200 040 033 200 0 


Wilts 
Berks 


69 5/00 0/38 8/29 1058 5\Denbigh 75 900 0/46 998 suo oO 
"5 037 9130 0/33 OlAnglesea 00 000 000 000 000 0 


Oxford. 72 2/09 040 0/28 938 ‘ (Carnarvon $2 800 O41 996 cwo Oo 
Bucks 71 i 9100 0/30 9/5 \Merioneth 80 240 641 628 1000 9 
Brecon 83 0/00 050 9/26 0 ~ : \Cardigan 85 $00 050 ¢ ovo a 
Moatgomery81 7/00 0435 2/53 4:00 0) Pembroke 82 200 O52 5 OOO @ 
Radnor 76 4100 042 1:33 700 0 Ic armarth. 89 900 056 ‘ 000 @ 
| ||Glamorgan74 10:00 0/43 24 000 0 

Average of Eogland and Wales, per quarter.|!Glouc ester 70 5100 Ol41 3 700 a 
74 5y§2 11,40 728 1,49 TiSomerset 77 090 000 22 41448 @O 

‘. ||Monom. 19 600 000 0.00 @ 

Average of Scotland, per quarter. Devon 73 600 O55 7 000 0 

69 1,435 1438 10,25 742 1)/Corawall 77 3|00 O57 623 200 9 

| Dorset 76 11/00 000 000 9 

NH ants 75 10)00 v0 29 $49 3 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, August 23, 60s, to 65s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, August 21, 28s 9d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, August 25, 40s. 5d}. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Angust 21. 
Kent Bags.......cc.00e 3l. Os. to 4/. Os. | Sussex Pockets ....... 3/. 12s. to 
Sussex Ditto ......00000 2/. 16s. to 3/. 10s. | Essex Dirto............ 3/4 198 to 
Kent Pockets ...... eee SL 185. to 4/4 8s. | Farnham Ditto....... 51 Os. to 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, August 2 
St. James’s, Hay 6/. Os. Od. Straw 3/. Us. Od. Clover O/. Os. --- W —o Ray 6/.1 
Straw 2/, 16s. 6d. Clover 8/.8s.—Smithfield, Hay 6/. Os. Straw 2/. 16s. 0d, Clover $i. 0s. Od. 


ipo “py August 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of Sibs. 
EE ae ek Fk ere 6s. Od. to Ts. 42. 
Mutto0...csce- cesses ssceeeeS#. Od. to 5s, 4d.| Head of Cattle at Market Angust 2i - 
ereereedS. Od. to Gs. 4d re 507 Calves SH) 
eseeedS. Od. to Gs. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 7,670 Pigs 19%, 


COALS, August 27: Newcastle 35s. Od. to 39s. Gd. Sunderland 36s. Ox. to 40 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8Ib. St. James’s 3s. 8d. Clare Market Os. Od. Whitechape! ° 
SOAP, Yellow 90s. Mottled 102s. Curd 10ds.-CANDLES, 12s, Od per Doz. Moulds | 








h). at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge street, London, — 
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5s. 


61. — City of London Ditto, 31/. Pre 


— Grand Junction Water Works, 45/. 


-— Brecon and Abergavenny, 45/. — Kennet and 
6 


— Huddersfield, 13/,— Wandsworth Iron Railway, 101.— 
Gas Light, 


4. Div. 402. per annum. — Neath, 300. with Div. 222. — Swan- 
, 831. ex Div. 2d. 5s. Half-year. — Albion, 45/.— Eagle, 2. 


. 1060: 


ot 


9 
~ 


sea, 158/. ex Div. 10/.— Grand Junction, 2251. — Monmouthshire, 149/. 19s. 152/. ex 
» 18s. — Original 


Div. 51. Half-year. — Lancaster, 27/ 


Avon, 212. 10s. with Div. 1. 
Wilts and Berks, 11/.— West Iudia Dock, 180/. 182/. 10s. per Cent. ex Div. 5/. Half. 


year.— London Dock, 74/. Div. 3/. per Cent. — Globe Assurance, 118/. 10s. ex Div. 


3t, Half-year. — Imperial 


— Hope, 37. 
London Institution, 46/, 4s. 


Aug. 1819 (to the 
Birmingham Cana! 
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2314 2 
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24 Holiday 
25 | 229 


26| 228 9 


EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN AUGUST, 


Red. |3pr.Ct. 
Spr.Ct.| Con. 
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70§ 1 
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Tid 
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72 4 


10$ 19 
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Tig 2 





34 per 
Ct. Con 


814 80 
81 


80% 
803 


813 
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814 
814 


81% 
81 
81 
814 
814 


80g 79 
80g J 
B14 . 
814 





81g 2 


4 pr. Ct. 
.| Con, 


|5perCt 
Navy. 


904 
905 
904 
904 
90§ 
904 


104% 
4.104% 
1044 
1044 
1044 
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104% § 
104% 
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91 
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Aug. 6, Irish, 1065; Ang, 10, 1953, 
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p. cent.| Stock. 
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Stock. Con.Act 
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11 pr. 
10 t1 
911 
10 11 
10 11 
11 pr. 


12 pr. 
11 13 
12 13 


12 13 
13 14 


14 pr. 
14 15 
14 15 
16 pr. 
18 16 
16 pr, 


17 pr. 


12 pr. 


9 12 


12 18 
20 18 








India 
Bonds, 


pr. 
pr. 
pr. 
pr. 


pr. 
pr. 


pr. | 


pr. 


pr. | 


pr. 


pr. 


1819. 


Ex, Biils Com. 


{ 
| Bills. 
2 pr. 

1 pr.'24 22 dis. 
1 pr.) 23 dis. 
'2pr. par. 


l 
4 
3 
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{ 
2 pr.|———|: 


Omnium. 





|| pr. par.| 
} | 
20 dis, 
20 dis. 
116 17 dis 


S pr.| 
pr. 


12 pr. par. 
| 3 pr. 
3 pr. 


3 pr.|15 16 dis, 
2 pr.j—_——— 
15 dis. 


(2 pr. par. 
he pr. par 
jpar. 2 pr. 
{2 pr. par, 


iw 
par. | dis. 


17 dis. 


4 Tdis. 
5dis. par. 
1 dis, 2 pr, 
I pr. dis. 


16 dis, 
13 dis. 
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Piiaied by J. Nichols and Sun, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, London, 





RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Bank Buildings, London. 








